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CHRISTOPHER IN 


HIS SPORTING JACKET, 


Witte 
FYTTE FIRST. 


We delight, as all the world has 
long well known, in every kind of 
fishing, from the whale to the min- 
now ; but we also delight, as all the 
world now well knows, in every kind 
of fowling, from the roc to the wren. 
Not that we ever killed either a roc 
or a wren; but what comes to the 
same thing, we have, on two occasions, 
by design brought down an eagle, 
and, on one occasion, accidentally le- 
velled a tom-tit. In short, we are 
considerable shakes of a shot—and, 
should any one of our readers doubt 
the fact, his scepticism will probably 
be removed by a perusal of the fol- 
lowing Article. 

There is a fine and beautiful alliance 
‘between all pastimes pursued on flood 
and field a fell. The principles in 
human nature on which they are pur- 
sued, are in all the same; bat those 
principles are subject to infinite mo- 
difications and varieties, according to 
the difference of individual and na- 
tional character. All such pastimes, 
whether followed merely as pastimes, 
or as professions, or as the immediate 
means of sustaining life, require sense, 
sagacity, and Snontndas of nature and 


nature’s laws ; nor less, patience, per- 

severance, courage even, and bodily 

strength or activity, while the spirit 

which animates and supports them is 

a spirit of anxiety, doubt, fear, hope, 

joy, exultation, and triumph,—in the 
Vou. XXIV. 





heart of the young a fierce passiony— 
in the heart of the old a passion still, 
but subdued and tamed down, with« 
out, however, being much dulled or 
deadened, by various experience of all 
the mysteries of the calling, and by 
the gradual subsiding of all impetus 
ous impulses in the frame of all more 
tal men beyond perhaps threescore, 
when the blackest head will be be- 
coming grey, the most nervous knee 
less firmly knit, the most steely« 
springed instep less elastic, the keen- 
est eye less of a far-keeker, and, above 
all, the most boiling heart less like a 
cauldron or a crater—yea, the whole 
man subject to some dimness or des 
cay, and, consequently, the whole 
duty of man like the new edition of , 
a book, from which many p: s 
that formed oe chief glory of the 
editio prineeps have been expun 
and the whole character of the — 
corrected indeed, without being impro- 
ved,—just like the later editions of 
the Pleasures of Imagination, which 
were written by Akenside when he 
was about twenty-one, and altered by 
him at forty—to the exclusion or de- 
struction of many most splendida vitia, 
by which process the poem, in our 
humble opinion, was shorn of its 
brightest beams, and suffered disas- 
trous twilight and severe eclipse—pera 
plexing critics. 

Now, seeing Ta pastimes are 
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in number almost infinite, and infinite 
the varieties of human character, pray 
what is there at all surprising in your 
being madly fond of shooting—and 
your brother Tom just as foolish about 
fishing—and cousin Jack perfectly in- 
sane on fox-hunting—while the old 
gentleman your father, in spite of 
wind and weather, perennial gout and 
annual apoplexy, goes a-coursing of 
the white-hipped hare on the bleak 
Yorkshire wolds—and uncle Ben, as 
if just escaped from Bedlam or St 
Luke’s, with Dr Haslam at his heels, 
or with a few hundred yards’ start of 
Dr Warburton, is seen galloping, in a 
Welsh wig and strange apparel, in the 


rear of a pack of Lilliputian beagles, - 


all barking as if they were as mad as 
their master, supposed to be in chase 
of an invisible animal that keeps eter 
nally doubling in field and forest— 
* still hoped for, never seen,” and well 
christened by the name of Escape ? 

Phrenology sets the question for 
ever at rest. All people have thirty- 
three faculties. Now there are but 
twenty-four letters in the alphabet— 
yet how many languages—some six 
‘thousand we believe, each of which is 
susceptible of many dialects! No 
wonder then that you might as well 
try to count all the sands on the sea 
shore as all the species of sportsmen. 

There is, therefore, nothing to pre- 
vent any man with a large and sound 
developement from excelling, at once, 
in rat-catching and deer-stalking— 
from being in short a universal genius 
in sports and pastimes. Heaven has 
made us such a man. 

Yet there seems to be a natural 
course or progress in pastimes. We 
do not speak now of marbles—or 
knuckling down at taw—or trundling 
a hoop—or pall-lall—or pitch and toss 
‘—or any other of the games of the 
school play-ground. We restrict ours 
‘selves to what, somewhat inaccurately 
_perhaps, are called field-sports. Thus 
Angling seems the earliest of them all 
in the order of nature. There the 
new-breeched urchin stands on the 
low bridge of the little bit burnie! 
‘and with crooked pin, baited with one 
unwrithing ring of a dead worm, and 
attached to a yarn-thread, for he has 
not yet got into hair, and is years off 
gut, his rod of the mere willow or 
hazel wand, there will he stand during 
all his play-hours, as forgetful of his 
primer as if the weary art of printing 
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had never been invented, day after 
day, week after week, month after 
month, in mute, deep, earnest, passion« 
ate, heart-mind-and-soul-engrossing 
hope of some time or other catching a 
minnow or a beardie! A tug—a tug! 
with face ten times flushed and pale 
by turns ere you could count ten, he 
at last has strength, in the agitation 
of his fear and joy, to pull away at 
the monster—and there he lies in 
his beauty among the gowans on the 
greensward, for he has whapped him 
right over his head and far away, a 
fish a quarter of an ounce in weight, 
and, at the very least, two inches long! 
Off he flies, on wings of wind, to his 
father, mother, and sisters, and bros 
thers, and cousins, and all the neigh- 
bourhood, holding the fish aloft in 
both hands, still fearful of its escape, 
and, like a genuine child of corruption, 
his eyes brighten at the first blush of 


*cold blood on his small fishy-fumy 


fingers. He carries about with him, 
up stairs and down stairs, his prey 
upon a plate; he will not wash his 
hands before dinner, for he exults in 
the silver scales adhering tothe thumb< 
nail that scooped the pin out of the 
baggy’s maw—and at night, “ cabin’d, 
cribb’d, confined,” he is overheard 
murmuring in his sleep, a thief, a 
robber, and a murderer, in his yet in- 
fant dreams! 

From that hour Angling is no more 
a mere delightful day-dream, haunted 
by the dim hopes of imaginary min- 
nows, but areality—an art—a science 
—of which the flaxen-headed school- 
boy feels himself to be master—a 
mystery in which he has been initia- 
ted; and off he goes now, all alone, 
in the power of successful passion, to 
the distant brook—brook a mile off 
—with fields, and hedges, and single 
trees, and little groves, and a huge 
forest of six acres, between and the 
house in which he is boarded or was 
born! There flows on the slender 
music of the shadowy shallows—there 
pours the deeper din of the birch- 
tree’d waterfall. The scared water- 
pyet flits away from stone to stone, 
and dipping, disappears among the 
airy bubbles, to him a new sight of 
joy and wonder. And oh! how sweet 
the scent of the broom or furze, yel- 
lowing along the braes, where leap the 
lambs, less happy than he, on the 
knolls of sunshine! His grandfather 
has given him a half-crown rod in two 
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pieces—yes, his line is of hair twist« 
ed—platted by his own soon-instruct« 
ed little fingers. By heavens, he is 
fishing with the fly ! and the Fates,who, 


grim and grisly as they are painted 
to be by full-grown, ungrateful, lying 
ts, smile like angels upon the paid- 
St the brook, winnowing the air 
with their wings into western breezes, 
while at the very first throw the yel- 
low trout forsakes his fastness beneath 
the bog-wood, and with a lazy wallop, 
and then a sudden plunge, and then 
a race like lightning, changes at once 
the child into the boy, and shoots 
through his thrilling and aching heart 
the ecstasy of a new life expanding in 
that glorious pastime, even as a rain- 
bow ona sudden brightens up the sky. 
Fortuna fuvet fortibus—and with one 
long pull and strong pull, and pull all 
together, Johnny lands a twelve-inch- 
er on the soft, smooth, silvery sand of 
the only bay in all the burn where 
such an exploit was possible, and 
dashing upon him like an Osprey, 
soars up with him in his talons to the 
bank, breaking his line as he hurries 
off to a spot of safety twenty yards 
from the pool, and then flinging him 
down on a heath-surrounded plat of 
sheep-nibbled verdure, lets him bounce 
about till he is tired, and lies gasping 
with unfrequent and feeble motions, 
bright and beautiful, and glorious with 
all his yellow light, and crimson 
lustre, spotted, speckled, and starred 
in his scaly splendour, beneath a sun 
that never shone before so dazzlingly ; 
but now the radiance of the captive 
creature is dimmer and obscured, for 
the eye of day winks and seems al- 
most shut behind that slow-sailing 
mass of clouds, composed in equal 
parts of air, rain, and sunshine. 
Springs, summers, autumns, win- 
ters,—each within itself longer, by 
many times longer than the whole 
year of grown-up life that slips at 
last through one’s fingers like a knot- 
less thread,—pass over the curled dar- 
ling’s brow ; and look at him now, a 
straight and strengthy stripling, in the 
savage spirit of sport, springing over 
rock-ledge after rock-ledge, nor heed- 
ing aught as he plashes knee-deep, or 
waistband-high, through river-feed- 
ing torrents, to the glorious music of 
his running and ringing reel, after a 
tongue-hooked salmon, insanely seek 
ing with the ebb of tide, but all in 
vain, the white breakers of the sea. 
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No hazel or willow wand, no half. 
crown rod of ash framed by village 
wright, is now in his practised hands, 
of which the very left is dexterous ; 
but a twenty-feet rod of Phin’s, all 
ring-rustling, and a-glitter with the 
preserving varnish, limber as the ate 
tenuating line itself, and lithe to its 
topmost tenuity as the elephant’s pro« 
boscis—the hiccory and the horn with- 
out twist, knot, or flaw, from butt to 
fly, a faultless taper, “‘ fine by degrees 
and beautifully less,” the beau ideal 
of a rod by the skill of a cunning 
craftsman to the senses materialised ! 
A Fish—fat, fair, and forty! ‘ She is 
a salmon, therefore to be woo’d—she 
is a salmon, therefore to be won”—but 
shy, timid, capricious, headstrong, now 
wrathful and now full of fear, like any 
other female whom the czuel artist has 
hooked by lip or heart, and, in spite 
of all her struggling, will bring to 
the gasp at last ; and then with calm 
eyes behold her lying in the shade 
dead or worse than dead, fast-fading 
and to be reillumined no more the 
lustre of her beauty, insensible to sun 
or shower, even the most perishable 
of all perishable things in a world of 
perishing !—But the salmon has grown 
sulky, and must be made to spring to 
the plunging stone. There, sudden- 
ly, instinct with new passion, she 
shoots out of the foam, like a bar of 
silver bullion; and, relapsing into the 
flood, is in another moment at the 
very head of the waterfall! Give her 
the butt—give her the butt—or she is 
gone for ever with the thunder into 
ten fathom deep! Now comes the trial 
of your tackle—and when was Phin 
ever known to fail at the edge of cliff 
or cataract? Her snout is southwards 
—right up the middle of the main 
current of the hill-born river, as if 
she would seek its very course where 
she was spawned! She still swims 
swift, and strong, and deep—and the 
line goes, steady, boys, steady—stiff 
and steady as a Tory in the roar of 
Opposition. ‘There is yet an hour's 
play in her dorsal fin—danger in the 
flap of her tail—and yet may her sil- 
ver shoulder shatter the gut against a 
rock. Why, the river was yesterday 
in spate, and she is fresh run from the 
sea. All the lesser waterfalls are now 
level with the flood, and she meets 
with no impediment or obstruction— 
the course is clear—no tree-roots here 
—no floating branches—for during the 
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t have all been swept down 
koan loch—in medio tutissimus 


ae 6 now you feel she begins to 
fail—the butt tells now every time 
you deliver your right. What! an- 
other mad leap! yet another sullen 
plunge! She seems absolutely to have 
discovered, or rather to be an imper- 
sonation of, the Perpetual Motion. 
Stand back out of the way, you son of 
a sea-cook—you in the tattered blue 
breeches, with the tail of your shirt 
hanging out. Who the devil sent 

_ you all here, ye vagabonds?—Ha! 
Watty Ritchie, my man, is that you? 
God bless your honest laughing phiz ! 
What, Watty, would you think of a 
Fish like that about Peebles? Tam 
Grieve never gruppit sae heavy a ane 
since first he belanged to the Council. 
—Curse that colley! Ay! well done 
Watty ! Stone him to Stobbo. Con- 
honk these stirks—if that white one, 
with caving horns, kicking heels, and 
straight-up tail, come bellowing by 
between me and the river, then, “‘ Ma- 
dam ! all is lost, except honour!” If 
we lose this Fish at six o'clock, then 
suicide at seven. Our will is made— 
ten thousand to the Foundling—ditto 
to the Thames Tunnel——ha—ha— 
my Beauty! Methinks we could fain 
and fond kiss thy silver side, languid- 
ly lying afloat on the foam, as if all 
farther resistance now were vain, and 
gracefully thou wert surrendering thy- 
self to death! No faith in female— 
she trusts to the last trial of her tail 
—sweetly workest thou, O Reel of 
Reels! and on thy smooth axle spin- 
ning sleep’st, even, as Milton describes 
her, like our own worthy planet. 
Scrope—Bainbridge—Maule—princes 
among Anglers—oh! that you were 
here ! ere the devil is Sir Hum- 
phrey? At his retort? By mysterious 
oy aap off at his own Trows, 
Kerss feels that we are killing 

the noblest Fish, whose back ever 
rippled the surface of deep or shallow 
in the Tweed. Tom Purdy stands 
like a seer, entranced in glorious vi- 
sion, beside turreted Abbotsford. 
Shade of Sandy Givan! Alas! alas! 
Poor Sandy—why on thy pale face 
that melancholy smile !—Peter ! The 
Gaff! The Gaff! Into the eddy she 
sails, sick and slow, and almost with 
a swirl—whitening as she nears the 
sand—there she has it—struck right 
into the shoulder, fairer than that 
of Juno, Diana, Minerva, or Venus 
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—fair as the shoulder of our own bee 
loved—and lies at last in all her glo- 
rious length and breadth of beamin 
beauty, fit prey for giant or dentaet 
angling before the Flood ! 

*¢ The child is father of the man, 

And I would wish my days to be 

Bound each to each by natural piety !’’ 

So much for the Angler. The 
Shooter, again, he begins with his pop 
or pipe-gun, formed of the last year’s 
growth of a branch of the plane-tree 
—the beautiful dark-green-leaved 
and fragrant-flowered plane-tree, that 
stands straight in stem and round 
in head, visible and audible too from 
afar the bee-resounding umbrage, alike 
on stormy sea-coast and in sheltered 
inland vale, still loving the roof of the 
fisherman’s or peasant’s cottage. 

Then comes, perhaps, the city pop- 
gun, in shape like a very musket, such 
as soldiers —a Christmas present 
from parent, once a Colonel of volun- 
teers—nor feeble to discharge the pea 
bullet or barley-shot, formidable to 
face and eyes; nor yet unfelt, at six 
paces, by hinder-end of playmate, 
scornfully yet fearfully exposed. But 
the shooter soon tires of such ineffec- 
tual trigger—and his soul, as well as 
his hair, is set on fire by that extra- 
ordinary compound—Gunpowder. He 
begins with burning off his eyebrows 
on the King’s birth-day—squibs and 
crackers follow—and all the pleasures 
of the pluff. But he soon longs to let 
off a gun—*“ and follows to the field 
some warlike lord”—in hopes of be- 
ing allowed to discharge one of the 
double-barrels, after Ponto has made 
his last point, and the half-hidden 
chimneys of home are again seen smo- 
king among the trees. This is his first 
ag in fire-arms, and from that 

our he is—a Shooter. 

Then there is in most rural parishes 
—and of rural parishes alone do we 
condescend to speak—a pistol, a horse 
one, with a bit of silver on the butt— 
perhaps one that originally served in 
the Scots Greys. It is bought, or bor 
rowed, by the young shooter, who be- 
gins firing, first at barn-doors, then 
at trees, and then at living things—a 
strange cur, —— from 44 lolling 
tongue, ma su d to have the 
ieieatulinas cat that has purred 
herself asleep on the sunny church- 

ard wall, or is watching mice at their 
ole-mouths among the graves —a 
water-rat in the mill-lead—or weasel 
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that, running to his retreat in the wall, 
always turns round to look at you— 
a goose wandered from his common in 
disappointed love—or brown duck, 
easily mistaken by the unscrupulous 
for a wild one, in pond remote from 
human dwelling, or on meadow by the 
river side, away from the clack of the 
muter-mill. The corby-crow, too, 
shouted out of his nest on some tree 
lower than usual, is a good flying 
mark to the more advanced class ; or 
morning magpie, a-chatter at skreigh 
of day close to the cottage door among 
the chickens; or a flock of pigeons 
wheeling overhead on the stubble field, 
or sitting so thick together that every 
stook is blue with tempting plum- 


e. 

But the pistol is discharged for a 
fowling-piece—brown and rusty, with 
a slight crack probably in the muzzle, 
and a lock out of all proportion to the 
barrel. Then the young shooter as- 
pires at halfpennies thrown up into 
the air—and generally hit, for there is 
never wanting an apparent dent in 
— metal; and thence he mounts 
to the glancing and skimming swallow, 
a household bird, and therefore to be 
held sacred, but shot at on the ex- 
cuse of its being next to impossible to 
hit him, an opinion strengthened into 
belief by several summers’ practice. 
But the small brown and white marten 
wheeling through below the bridge, or 
along the many-holed red-sand bank, 
is admitted by all boys to be fair game 
—and still more, the long-winged leg- 
less black devilet, that, if it falls to 
the ground, cannot rise again, and 
therefore screams wheeling round the 
corners and battlements of towers 
and castles, or far out even of can- 
non-shot, gambols in companies of 
hundreds, and regiments of a thou- 
sand, aloft in the evening ether, with- 
in the orbit of the eagle's flight. It 
seems to boyish eyes, that the crea- 
tures near the earth, when but little 
blue sky is seen between the specks 
and the wallflowers growing on the 
coign of vantage—the signal is given 
to fire, but the devilets are too high in 
heaven to smell the sulphur. The 
starling whips with a shrill cry into 
his nest, and nothing falls to the 
ground but a tiny bit of mossy mortar, 
inhabited by a spider ! 

But the Day of Days arrives at last, 
when the school-boy—or rather the 
college-boy returning to his rural va- 
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cation—for in Scotland winters 
tread close—too close—on the heels of 
academies—has a Gun—a Gun in a 
case—a double-barrel too—of his own 
—and is provided with a license— 
probably without any other qualifica- 
tion than that of hit or miss. On some 
portentous morning he effulges with 
thesun in velveteen jacket and breeches 
of the same—many-buttoned gaiters, 
and an unkerchiefed throat. “Tis the 
fourteenth of September, and lo! a 
pointer at his heels—Ponto of course 
—a game-bag like a beggar’s walle, 
by his side—destined to be at eve as 
full of charity—and all the parapher- 
nalia of an accomplished sportsman, 
Proud, were she to see the sight, 
would be the “‘ mother that bore 
him ;” the heart of that old sportsman, 
his daddy, would sing for joy! The 
chained mastiff in the yard yowls his 
admiration ; the servant-lassies uplift 
the pane of their garret, and, with 
suddenly withdrawn blushes, titter 
their delight in their rich paper curls 
and pure night-clothes. Rab Roger, 
who has been cleaning out the barn, 
comes forth to partake of the caulker ; 
and away go the footsteps of the old 
poacher and his pupil through the 
autumnal rime, off to the uplands, 
where—for it is one of the earliest of 
harvests—there is scarcely a single 
acre of standing corn. The turnip- 
fields are bright-green with hope and 
expectation—and coveys are couching 
on lazy beds beneath the potatoe-shaw. 
Every high hedge, ditch-guarded on 
either side, shelters its own brood— 
imagination hears the whirr shaking 
the dew-drops from the broom on the 
brae—and first one bird and then ano- 
ther, and then the remaining number, 
in itself no contemptible covey, seems 
to fancy’s ear to spring single, or in 
clouds, from the coppice-brushwood, 
with here and there an intercepting 
standard tree. 

Poor Ponto is much to be pitied. 
Either having a cold in his nose, or ha- 
ving ante-breakfasted by stealth on a 
red-herring, he can scent nothing 
of a badger, and, every other field, he 
starts in horror, shame, and amaze- 
ment, to hear himself, without having 
attended to his points, inclosed in a 
whirring covey. He is still duly ta- 
ken between those inexorable knees ; 
out comes the speck-and-span new 
dog-whip heavy enough for a horse ; 
and the yowl of the patient is heard 
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over the whole parish. Mothers press 
their yet unchastised infants to their 
breasts ; and the schoolmaster, fast- 
ening a knowing eye on dunce and 
ne‘erdoweel, holds up, in silent warn- 
ing, the terror of the tawse. Frequent 
flogging will cow the spirit of the best 
man and dog in Britain. Ponto tra- 
vels now in fear and trembling, but a 
few yards from his tyrant’s feet, till, 
rousing himself to the sudden scent of 
something smelling strongly, he draws 
slowly and beautifully, an 


“¢ There fix’d, a perfect semicircle stands.” 


Up runs the Tyro ready-cocked, and, 
in his eagerness, stumbling among the 
stubble, when mark and lo! the gabble 
of grey goslings, and the bill-protru- 
ded hiss of goose and gander! Bang 
goes the right-hand barrel at Ponto, 
who now thinks it high time to be off 
to the tune of “ ower the hills and far 
away,”—while the young gentleman, 
half-ashamed and half-incensed, half- 
glad and half-sorry, discharges the 
left-hand barrel, with a highly impro- 
per curse, at the father of the feather- 
ed family before him, who receives 
the shot like a ball in his breast, 
throws a somerset quite surprising for 
a bird of his usual habits, and, after 
biting the dust with his bill, and 
thumping it with his bottom, breathes 
an eternal farewell to this sublunary 
scene—and leaves himself to be paid 
for at the rate of eightpence a-pound 
to his justly-irritated owner, on whose 
farm he had led a long, and not only 
— but honourable and useful 

e. 

It is nearly as impossible a thing 
as we know, to borrow a dog about 
the time the Sun has reached his me- 
ridian, on the First Day of the Par- 
tridges. Ponto by this time has sneak- 
ed, unseen by human eye, into his 
kennel, and coiled himself up into the 
arms of tired Nature’s sweet restorer, 
balmy sleep. A farmer makes offer of 
a colley, who, from numbering among 
his paternal ancestors a Spanish point- 
er, is quite a Don in his way among 
the cheepers, and has been known in 
a turnip-field to stand in an attitude 
very similar to that of setting. Luath 
has no objection to a frolic over the 
fields, and plays the part of Ponto to 
perfection. At last he catches sight 
of a covey basking, and, leaping in 
upon them open-mouthed, dispatches 
them right and left, even like the fa- 
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mous dog Billy killing rats in the pit 
at Westminster. The birds are bag- 
ged, with a gentle remonstrance, and 
Luath’sexploit rewarded with a whang 
of cheese. Elated by the pressure on 
his shoulder, the young gentleman 
laughs at the idea of pointing; and 
fires away, like winking, at every up- 
rise of birds, near or remote ; works a 
miracle by bringing down three at a 
time, that chanced, unknown to him, 
to be crossing ; and wearied with such 
slaughter, lends his gun to the attend~ 
ant farmer, who can mark down to an 
inch, and walks up to the dropped 
ut, as if he could kick her up with 

is foot; and thus the bag in a few 
hours is half full of feathers ; while to 
close with eclat the sport of the day, the 
cunning elder takes him to a bramble 
bush, in a wall-nook, at the edge of 
a wood, and returning the gun into 
his hands, shows him poor pussie sit- 
ting with open eyes fast asleep! The 
— are in her brain, and turning 
erself over, she crunkles out to her 
full length, like a piece of untwisting 
Indian rubber, and is dead. The pos- 
terior pouch of the jacket, yet unstain- 
ed by blood, yawns to receive her— 
and in she goes plump; paws, ears, 
body, feet, fud and all—while Luath, 
all the way home to the Mains, keeps 
snokingat the red drops oozing through 
—for well he knows in summer’s heat 
and winter’s cold, the smell of pussie, 
whether sitting beneath a tuft of 
withered grass on the brae, or bur- 
rowed beneath a snow-wreath., A 
hare, we certainly must say, in spite 
of haughtier sportsman’s scorn, je, 
when sitting, a most satisfactory shot. 
But let us trace no farther, thus step 
by step, the Pilgrim’s Progress. Look 
at him now—a finished sportsman—on 
the moors—the bright black boundless 
Dalwhinnie Moors, stretching away, 
by long Loch-Erricht-side, into the 
dim and distant day that hangs, with 
all its clouds, over the bosom of far 
Loch-Rannoch. Is that the pluffer 
at partridge-pouts who had nearly 
been the death of poor Ponto? Lord 
Kennedy himself might take a lesson 
now from the straight and steady style 
in which, on the mountain-brow, and 
up to the middle in heater, he brings 
his Manton to the deadly level! More 
unerring eye never glanced along 
brown barrel! Finer fore-finger never 
touched a trigger! Follow him a 
whole day, and not one wounded bird. 
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All most beautifully arrested on their 
flight by instantaneous death! Down 
dro oad right and left, like lead on 
the heather—old cock and hen singled 
out among the orphan’d brood, as 
calmly as a cook would do it in the 
larder—from among a pile of plumage. 
No random shot within—no needless 
shot out of distance—covered every 
feather before stir of finger—and body, 
back, and brain, pierced, broken, scat« 
tered! And what perfect pointers ! 
There they stand still as death—yet in- 
stinct with life—the whole half dozen 
—Mungo, the black-tanned—Don, the 
red-spotted—Clara, the snow-white— 
Primrose, the pale yellow—Basto, the 
bright brown, and Nimrod, in his 
coat of many colours, often seen afar 
through the mists like a meteor. 

So much for the Angler’s and the 
Shooter’s Progress—now briefly for the 
Hunter's. Hunting, in this country, 
unquestionably commences with cats. 
Few cottages without a cat. If you 
do not find her on the mouse-watch 
at the gable end of the house, just at 
the corner—take a solar observation, 
and by it look for her on bank or brae 
—somewhere about the premises—if 
unsuccessful, peep into the byre, and 
up through a hole among the dusty 
divots of the roof, and chance is you 
see her eyes glittering far-ben in the 
gloom ; but if she be not there either, 
into the barn and up on the mow— 
and surely she is on the straw or on 
the baulks below the kipples. No. 
Well, then, let your eye travel along 
the edge of that little wood behind the 
cottage—ay, yonder she is—but she 
sees both you and your two terriers— 
one rough and the other smooth— 
and, slinking away through a gap in 
the old hawthorn odes in among the 
hazels, she either lies perdue, or is up 
a fir-tree almost as high as the mag- 
pie’s or corby’s nest. 

Now—observe—shooting cats is one 
thing—and hunting them is another 
—and shooting and hunting, though 
they may be united, are here treated 
separately ; so, in the present case, the 
cat makes her escape. But get her 
watching birds—young larks, per- 
haps, walking on the lea—or young 
linnets hanging on the broom—down 
by yonder in the holm lands, where 
there are no trees, except indeed that 
one glorious single tree, the Golden 
Oak, and he is guarded by Glowerer, 
and then what a most capital chase ! 
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Stretching herself up with crooked 
back, as if taking a yawn—off she 
jumps, with tremendous spangs, and 
tail, thickened with fear and anger, 
perpendicular. Youf—youf—youf— 
go the terriers—head over heels per- 
haps in their fury—and are not long in 
turning her—and bringing her to bay 
at the hedge-root, all ablaze and abris- 
tle. Ashe-devil ipcarnate!—Hark—all 
at once now strikes up a trio—Cata~ 
lani caterwauling the treble—Glower= 
er taking the bass—and Tearer the 
tenor—a cruel concert cut short by a 
squalling throttler. Away—away along 
the holm—and over the knowe—and 
into the wood—for lo! the gudewife, 
brandishing a besom, comes flying 
demented without her mutch, down to 
the murder of her tabby,—her son, a 
stout stripling, is seen skirting the po- 
tatoe field to intercept our flight,— 
and, most formidable of all foes, the 
Man of the House himself, in his shirt 
sleeves and flail in his hand, bolts 
from the barn, down the croft, across 
the burn, and up the brae, to cut us 
off from the Manse. The hunt’s up 
—and ‘tis a capital steeple-chase. 
Disperse—dis ! Down the hill, 
Jack—up the hill, Gill—dive the dell, 
Kit—thread the wood, Pat—a hun- 
dred yards start is a great matter—a 
stern chase is always a long chase— 
schoolboys are generally in prime 
wind—the old man begins to puff, and 
blow, and snort, and put his paws to 
his paunch—the son is thrown out by 
a double of dainty Davy’s—and the 
‘* sair begrutten mither” is gathering 
up the torn and tattered remains of 
Tortoise-shell Tabby, and invoking the 
vengeance of heaven and earth on her 
pitiless murderers. Some slight relief 
to her bursting and breaking heart, to 
vow that she will make the minister 
hear of it on the deafest side of his 
head,—ay, even if she have to break 
in upon him sitting on Saturday night, 
getting aff by rote his fushionless ser« 
mon, in his ain study. 

Now, gentle reader, again observe, 
that though we have nowdescribed,con 
amore, a most cruel case of cat-killing, 
in which we certainly did play a most 
aggravated part, some Sixty Years’ 
since, far indeed are we from recom- 
mending such wanton barbarity to 
the rising generation. We are not in- 
diting a Laem on humanity to ani- 
mals, nor have we been appointed to 
succeed the Rev. Dr Somerville of 
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Currie, the great Patentee of the Safe- 
ty Double Bloody Barrel, to preach 
the annual Gibsonian sermon on that 
subject—we are simply stating certain 
matters of fact, illustrative of the rise 
and progress of the love of pastime in 
the soul, and leave our subscribers to 
draw the moral. But may we be per- 
mitted tosay,that the naughtiest school- 
boys often make the most pious men ; 
that it does not follow, according to 
the wise saws and modern instances of 
prophetic old women of both sexes, 
that he who in boyhood has worried a 
cat with terriers, will, in manhood, 
commit murder on one of his own 
species ; or that peccadilloes are the 
progenitors of capital crimes. Nature 
allows to growing lads a certain range 
of wickedness, sans peur et sans re- 
proche. She seems, indeed, to whistle 
into their ear, to mock ancient females 
—to laugh at Quakers—to make 
mouths at a decent man and his wife 
riding double to church—the matron’s 
thick legs ludicrously bobbing from 
the pillion kept firm on Dobbin’s 
rump by her bottom, “ ibus lie 
brata suis,”—to tip the wink to young 
women during sermon on Sunday— 
and on Saturday, most impertinently 
to kiss them, whether they will or no, 
on high-road or by-path—and to per- 
petrate many other little nameless en- 
ormities. 

No doubt, at the time, such things 
will wear rather a suspicious character ; 
and the boy who is detected in the 
fact, must be punished by palmy, or 
privation, or imprisonment from play. 
But when punished, he is of course 
left free to resume his atrocious career ; 
nor is it found that he sleeps a whit 
the less soundly, or shrieks for Hea- 
ven’s mercy in his dreams. Con- 
science is not a craven. Groans be- 
long to guilt. But fun and frolic, 
even when trespasses, are not guilt ; 
and though a cat have nine lives, she 
has but one ghost—and that will haunt 
no house where there are terriers. 
What! surely if you have the happi- 
ness of being a parent, you would not 
wish your only boy—your son and 
heir—the blended image of his mo- 
ther’s loveliness and his father’s manly 
beauty—to be a smug, smooth, prim, 
and proper prig, with his hair always 
combed down on his forehead, hands 
always unglauered, and without spot 
or blemish on his white-thread stock 
ings? You would not wish him, sure« 
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ly, to be always moping and musi 

in a corner with a good book heli 
close to his nose—botanizing with his 
maiden aunts—doing the pretty at tea- 
tables with tabbies, in handing round 
the short-bread, taking cups, and ate 
tending to the kettle—telling tales on 
all naughty boys and girls—laying up 
his penny a-week pocket-money in a 
penny-pig—keeping all his clothes 
neatly folded up in an untumbled 
drawer—having his own peg for his 
uncrushed hat—saying his prayers 
precisely as the clock strikes nine, 
while his companions are yet at blind 
man’s buff—and puffed up every Sab- 
bath-eve by the Parson's praises of 
his uncommon memory for a sermon 
—while all the other boys are scolded 
for having fallen asleep before Tenthly ? 
You would not wish him, surely, to 
write sermons himself at his tender 
years, nay—even to be able to give you 
chapter and verse for every quotation 
from the Bible? No. Better far that 
he should begin early to break your 
heart, by taking no care even of his 
Sunday’s clothes—blotting his copy— 
impiously pinning pieces of paper to 
the Dominie’s tail, who to him was a 
second father—going to the fishing 
not only without leave but against 
orders—bathing in the forbidden pool, 
where the tailor was drowned—drying 
powder before the school-room fire, 
and blowing himself and two cracke 
skulled cronies to the ceiling—tying 
kettles to the tails of dogs—shooting 
an old woman’s laying hen—gallop- 
ing bare-backed shelties down stony 
steeps—climbing trees to the slender 
est twig on which bird could build, 
and up the tooth-of-time-indented sides 
of old castles after wall-flowersand star- 
lings—being run away with in carts by 
colts against turnpike gates—buying 
bad ballads from young gipsy-girls, 
who, on receiving a sixpence, give 
ever so many kisses in return, saying, 
“‘ Take your change out of that”—on 
a borrowed broken-knee’d pony, with 
a switch tail—a devil for galloping— 
not only attending country-races for 
a saddle and collar, but entering for 
and winning the prize—dancing like 
a devil in barns at kirns—seeing his 
blooming partner home over the bloom- 
ing heather, most perilous adventure 
of all in which virgin-puberty can be 
involved—fighting with a rival in cor- 
duroy breeches, and poll shorn be- 
neath a cawp, till his eyes just twinkle 
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through the swollen blue—and, to 
conclude ‘ this strange eventful his- 
tory,” once brought home at one 
o'clock in the morning, God knows 
whence or by whom, and found by 
the shrieking servant, sent out to 
listen for him in the moonlight, dead- 
drunk on the gravel at the gate ! 
Nay, start not, parental reader— 
nor, in the terror of anticipation, send, 
without loss of a single day, for your 
son at a distant academy, mayhap pur- 
suing even such another career. Trust 
thou to the genial, gracious, and be- 
nign vis medicatria nature. What 
though a few clouds bedim and de~ 
form ‘the innocent brightness of the 
new-born day?” Lo! how splendid 
the meridian ether! What though 
the frost seem to blight the beauty of 
the budding and blowing rose ? Look 
how she revives beneath dew, rain, 
and sunshine, till your eyes can even 
scarce endure the lustre! What 
though the waters of the sullen fen 
seem to pollute the snow of the swan? 
They fall off from her expanded 
wings, and, pure as a spirit, she soars 
away, and descends into her own sil- 
ver lake, stainless as the water-lilies 
floating round her breast. And shall 
the immortal soul suffer lasting con- 
tamination from the transient chances 
of its nascent state—in this, less fa- 
youred than material and immaterial 
things that perish ?. No—it is under- 
going endless transmigrations,—every 
hour-a being different, yet the same— 
dark stains blotted out—rueful in- 
scriptions effaced—many an erasure of 
impressions once thought permanent, 
but soon altogether forgotten—and 
vindicating, in the midst of the earth- 
ly corruption in which it is immersed, 
its own celestial origin, character, and 
end, often flickering, or seemingly 
blown out like a taper in the wind, 
but all at once self-re-illumined, and 
shining in inextinguishable and selfs 
fed radiance—like a star in heaven. 
Therefore, bad as boys too often are 
—and a disgrace to the mother who 
bore them—the cradle in which they 
were rocked—the nurse by whom they 
were suckled—the schoolmaster by 
whom they were flogged—and the 
hangman by whom it was prophesied 
they were to be. executed—wait pa- 
tiently for a few years, and you will 
see them all transfigured—one into a 
preacher of such winning eloquence, 
that he almost persuades all men to 
Vou. XXIV. 
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be christians—another into a parlia- 
mentary orator,:who commands the 
applause of listening senates, and 


“Reads his history in a nation’s eyes,” 


—oneintoa painter,beforewhosethun- ~ 
derous heavens the storms of Poussin 
“‘ pale their ineffectual fires:’—another 
into a poet composing and playing, side 
by side, on his own peculiar harp, in 
a concert of vocal and instrumental 
music, with Byron, Scott, and Words- 
worth—one into a great soldier, who, 
when Wellington is no more, shall, 
for the freedom of the world, conquer 
a future Waterloo—another who, 
hoisting his flag on the ‘‘ mast of some 
tall ammiral,” shall, like Eliab Har 
vey in the Temeraire, lay two threes 
deckers on board at once, and clothe 
some now nameless peak or promon- 
tory in immortal glory like that shi- 
ning on Trafalgar. 

Well, then, after cat-killing comes 
Coursing. Cats have a look of hares 
—kittens of leverets—and they are all 
called Pussy. The terriers are useful 
still, preceding the line like skirmish 
ers, and with finest noses startling the 
mawkin from bracken-bush, or rush« 
bower, her sky-light garret in the old 
quarry, or her brown study in the 
brake. Away with your coursing on 
Marlborough downs, where huge hares 
are seen squatted from a distance, and 
the sleek dogs, disrobed of their gaudy 
trappings, are let slip by a Tryer, rune 
ning for cups and collars before lords 
and ladies, and squires of high and 
low degree—a pretty pastime enough, 
no doubt, in its way, and a splendid 
cavalcade. But will it for a moment 
compare with the sudden and all-un- 
looked-for start of the “auld witch” 
from the bunweed-covered lea, when 
the throat of every pedestrian is privi- 
leged to cry halloo—halloo—halloo— 
and whip-cord-tailed greyhound and 
hairy lurcher, without any invidious 
distinction of birth or bearing, lay 
their deep breasts to the sward at the 
same moment to the same instinct, 
and brattle over the brae after the dise 
appearing ears, laid flat at the first sight 
of her pursuers, as with retroverted 
eyes she turns her face to the moun- 
tain, and seeks the cairn only a little 
lower than the falcon’s nest ? 

What signifies any sport in the open 
air, except in congenial scenery of 
earth and heaven? Go, thou gentle 
Cockney! and =e in the New Ris 
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ver ;—but, bold Englishman, come 
with us and try a salmon-cast in the 
old Tay. Go, thou gentle nag yo 
and course a suburban hare in the 
lieus of Blackheath ;—but, bold 
nglishman, come with us and course 
an animal that never heard a city-bell, 
by day a hare, by night an old wo- 
man, that loves the dogs she dreads, 
and, hunt her as you will with a leash 
and a half of lightfoots, still returns 
at dark to the same form in the turf- 
dike of the garden of the mountain 
cottage. The children who love her 
as their own eyes—for she has been as 
a pet about the family, summer and 
winter, since that chubby-cheeked ur- 
chin, of some five years old, first be- 
gan to swing in his self-rocking cradle 
—will scarcely care to see her started 
—nay, one or two of the wickedest 
among them will join in the halloo— 
for often, ere this, “‘ has she cheated 
the very jowlers, and lauched ower 
her shouther at the lang dowgs wal- 
loping ahint her, sair forfaquhen 
up the benty brae—and it’s no the 
day that she’s gaun to be killed by 
Rough Robin, or smooth Spring, or 
the red Bick, or the hairy Lurcher— 
though a’ fowr be let lowse on her 
at ance, and ye surround her or she 
rise.” What are your great big fat 
lazy English hares, ten or twelve 
=— and upwards, who have the 
brought to their very mouth in 
es, and are out of breath with 
ve minutes scamper among them- 
i,” a a 
5) -backed,  steel- ’ 
Eibeiniel mautine of Scotland, 
that scorn to taste a leaf of a single 
cabbage in the wee moorland yardie 
that shelters them, but prey in distant 
fields, take a breathing every gloam- 
ing along the mountain-breast, un- 
tired as young eagles ringing the sky 
for pastime, and before the dogs seem 
not so much scouring for life as for 
pleasure, with such an air of free- 
dom, liberty, and independence, do 
they fling up the moss, and cock their 
fuds in the faces of their pursuers. 
Yet stanch are they to the spine— 
strong in bone, and sound in bottom 
—see, see how henge — that 
twenty-feet moss-hag at a single 
like a bird—tops that hedge that would 
turn any hunter that ever stabled in 
Melton Mowbray—and then, at full 
speed northward, moves as upon a pi- 
vot within his own length, and close 
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upon his haunches, without losing a 
foot, off within a point of due south. A 
kennel! He never was and never will 
be in a kennel all his free joyful days. 
He has walked—and run—and leaped 
and swam about—at his own will— 
ever since he was nine days old—and 
he would have done so sooner had he 
had any eyes. None of your stinking 
cracklets for him—he takes his meals 
with the family, sitting at the right 
hand of the master’s eldest son. He 
sleeps in any bed of the house he 
chooses. And though no Methodist, 
he goes every third Sunday to church. 
That is the education of a Scottish 
greyhound—and the consequence is, 
that you may pardonably mistake him 
for a deer dog from Badenoch or Loch- 
aber, and no doubt in the world that 
he would rejoice in a glimpse of the 
antlers on the weather gleam, 


** Where the hunter of deer and the war- 
rior trode 
To his hills that encircle the sea.”’ 


This may be called roughing it— 
slovenly—coarse—rude—artless—un- 
scientific. But we say no—it is your 
only coursing. Gods! with what a 
bounding bosom the schoolboy salutes 
the dawning of the cool—clear—crisp, 

es, crisp October morn,—for there 

as been a slight frost, and the almost 
leafless hedge-rows are all glittering 
with rime,—and, little time lost at 
dress or breakfast, crams the luncheon 
into his pouch—and away to the 
Trysting-hill Farm-House, which he 
fears the gamekeeper and his grews 
will have left ere he can run across 
the two long Scotch miles of moor be 
tween him and his joy! With step 
elastic, he feels flying along the sward 
as from a spring-board ; like a roe, he 
clears the burns, and bursts his way 
through the brakes ; panting not from 
breathlessness but anxiety, he lightly 
leaps the garden fence without a pole, 
and lo! the green jacket of one hunts- 
man, the red jacket of another, on the 
plat before the door, and two or three 
tall raw-boned poachers—and there 
is mirth and music, fun and frolic, 
and the very soul of enterprise, ad- 
venture, and desperation, in that word 
—while tall and graceful stand the 
black, the brindled, and the yellow 
breed, with keen yet quiet eyes, prophe- 
tic of their destined prey, and though 
motionless now as stone-statues of 
hounds at the feet of Meleager, soon 
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to launch like lightning at the loved 
halloo ! 


Out comes the gudewife with her 
own bottlefrom the press in the spence, 
with as big a belly and broad a bot- 
tom as her own, and they are no 
trifle,—for the worthy woman has 
been making much beef for many 
years, is, moreover, in the family 
way, and surely this time there will 
be twins, at least—and pours out a 
canty calker for each crowing crony, 
beginning with the gentle, and end- 
ing with the semple, that is our and 
herself ; and better speerit never 
steamed in sma’-still. She offers an- 
other with “ hinny,” by way of 
Athole brose ; but it is put off. till 
evening, for coursing requires a clear 
head, and the same sobriety then 
adorned our youth, that now dignifies 
our old age. The gudeman, although 
an elder of the kirk, and with as grave 
an aspect as suits that solemn office, 
needs not much persuasion to let the 
flail rest for one day, anxious though he 
be to shew the first aits in the market ; 
and donning his broad blue bonnet, and 
the shortest-tailed auld coat he can 
find, and taking his kent in his hand, 
he gruffly gives Wully his orders for 
a’ things about the place, and sets off 
with the younkers for a holiday. Not 
a man on earth who has not his own 
pastime, depend on’t, austere as he 
may look ; and ’twould be well for this 
wicked world if no elder in it had a 
** sin that maist easily beset him,” 
worse than what Gibby Watson’s wife 
used to call his “‘ awfu’ fondness for 
the Grews !” 

And who that loves to walk or wan- 
der over the green earth, except, in- 
deed, it merely be some sonnetteer or 
ballad-monger, if he had time and 
could afford it, and lived in a tolera- 
bly open country, would not keep, at 
the very least, three greyhounds? No 
better eating than a hare, though old 
blockhead Burton—and he wasa block- 
head, if blockhead ever there was one 
in this world—in his Anatomy, chooses 
to call it melancholy meat. Did he 
ever, by way of giving dinner a fair 
commencement, swallow a tureen of 
hare-soup, with half-a-peck of mealy 
potatoes? If ever he did—and notwith- 
standing called hare melancholy meat, 
there can be no occasion whatever for 
wishing him any farther punishment. 
If he never did—then he was on earth 
the most unfortunate of men. England 
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—as you love us and yourself—culti- 
vate hare-soup, without for a moment 
dreaming of giving up roasted hare 
well stuffed with stuffing, jelly sauce 
being handed round on a large trench- 
er. But there is no such thing as me= 
lancholy meat—either fish, flesh, or 
fowl—provided only there be enough 
of it. Otherwise, the daintiest = 
drives you to despair. But independ- 
ently of spit, pot, and pan, what de- 
light in even daunering about the 
home-farm seeking for a hare! It is 
quite an art or science. You must 
consult not only the wind and weather 
of to-day, but of the night before— 
and of every day and night back to 
last Sunday, when probably you were 
prevented by the rain from going to 
church. Then hares shift the sites of 
their country seats every season. This 
month they love the fallow-field,— 
that, the stubble—this, you will see 
them, almost without looking forthem, 
big and brown on the bare stony up- 
land lea—that, you must have a hawk’s 
eye in your head to discern, discover, 
detect them, like birds in their nests, 
embowered below the bunweed or the 
bracken—they choose to spend this 
week in a wood impervious to wet 
or wind—that, in a marsh too J nomen 
for the plover—now you may depend 
on finding madam at home in the 
sulks within the very heart of a bram- 
ble-bush or dwarf black-thorn thick 
et, while the squire cocks his fud at 
you from the top of a knowe open to 
blasts from all the airts——in short, he 
who knows at all times where to find 
a hare, even if he knew not one single 
thing else but the way to his mouth, 
cannot be called an ignorant man—is 
nip a better informed man in the 
ong run than the friend on his right, 
discoursing about the Turks, the 
Greeks, the Portugals, and all that 
sort of thing, giving himself the lie, 
on every arrival of his daily paper. 
We never yet knew an old courser, 
(him of the Sporting Annals included, ) 
who was not a man both of abilities 
and virtues. But where were we? at 
the Trysting-hill Farm-House, jocu- 
larly called, Hunger-them-Out. 

Line is formed, and with measured 
steps we march towards the hills—for 
we ourselves are the schoolboy, bold, 
bright, and blooming as the rose—fleet 
of foot almost as the very antelope— 
Oh! now, alas! dim and withered as 
a stalk from which winter has swept 
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all the blossoms,—slow as the sloth 
along the ground—spindle-shanked as 
a lean and slippered pantaloon ! 

“@ heaven! that from our bright and shi- 


ning years 
_ Age would but take the things youth heed- 
ed not !” 
An old shepherd meets us on the long 
sloping rushy ascent to the hills—and 
putting his brown withered finger to 
is gnostic nose, intimates that She is 
in her old form behind the dike—and 
the nobledumb animals, with pricked- 
up ears and brandished tail, are aware 
that her hour is come. Plash, plash 
through the marsh, and then on the 
dry furze beyond, you see her large 
dark-brown eyes—Soho, soho, soho— 
Halloo, halloo, halloo—for a moment 
the seemingly horned creature appears 
to dally with the danger, and to linger 
ere she lays her lugs on her shoulder, 
and away, like thoughts pursuing 
thoughts—away fly hare and hounds 
towards the mountain. 

Stand all still for a minute—for 
not a bush the height of our knee to 
break our view—and is not that 
brattling burst up the brae “ beautiful 
exceedingly,” and sufficient to chain 
in admiration the beatings of the ru- 
dest gazer’s heart? Yes ; of all beauti- 
fulsights—none more, noneso muchso, 
asthe miraculous motion of a four-foot- 
ed wild animal, changed at once from 
a seeming inert sod or stone, into 
flight fleet as that of the falcon’s wing ! 
Instinct against instinct! fear and 
ferocity in one flight! Pursuers and 

ursued bound together, in every turn- 
ing and twisting of their career, by 
the operation of two headlong pas- 
sions! Now they are all three upon 
her—and she dies! No! glancing 
aside, like a bullet from a wall, she 
bounds almost at a right angle from 
her straight course—and, for a mo- 
ment, seems to have made good her 
escape. Shooting headlong one over 
the other, all three, with erected tails, 
suddenly bring themselves up—like 
racing deste when down goes the 
helm, and one after another, bow- 
sprit and boom almost entangled, 
rounds the buoy, and again bears up 
on the starboard tack upon a wind,— 
and in a close line—head to heel—so 
that you might cover them all with a 
sheet in slips of the Magazine—again, 
aH open-mouthed on her haunches, 
seem to drive, and go with her over 
the cliff. 
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We are all on foot—and pray what 
horse could gallop through among all 
these quagmires, over all the hags in 
these peat-mosses, over all the water- 
cressy and puddocky ditches sinking 
soft on hither and thither side, even 
to the two-legged leaper’s ankle or 
knee—up that hill on the perpen- 
dicular strewn with flint-shivers— 
down these loose-hanging cliffs— 
through that brake of old stunted 
birches with stools hard as iron—over 
that mile of quaking muir where the 
plover breeds—and finally—up—up 
—up to where the dwarfed heather 
dies away among the cinders, and in 
winter you might mistake a flock of 
ptarmigan for a patch of snow? 

The thing is impossible—so we are 
all on foot—and the fieetest keeper 
that ever flew in Scotland shall not in 
arun of three miles give us twenty 

ards. ‘“‘ Ha! Peter, the wild boy, 

ow are you off for wind ?”—we 
exultingly exclaim, in giving Red- 
jacket the go-by on the bent. But 
see—see—they are bringing her back 
again down the Red Mount—glancing 
aside, she throws them all three out 
—yes, all three, and few enow too, 
though fair play be a jewel—and ere 
they can recover, she is a-head a hun- 
dred yards up the hill. There is a 
beautiful trial of bone and bottom ! 
Now one, and then another, takes al 
most imperceptibly the lead—but she 
steals away from them, inch by inch— 
beating them all blind—and, suddenly 
disappearing—Heaven knows how— 
leaves them all in the lurch. With 
out-lolling tongues, hanging heads, 
panting sides, and drooping tails, they 
come one by one down the steep, look- 
ing somewhat sheepish, and then lie 
down together on their sides as if in- 
deed about to die in defeat. She has 
carried away her cocked fud unscathed 
for the third time, from Three of the 
Best in all broad Scotland—nor can 
there any longer be the smallest doubt 
in the world, in the minds of the most 
sceptical, that she is—what all the 
country-side have long known her to 
be—a Witch. 

From cat-killing to Coursing, we 
have seen that the transition is easy 
in the order of nature—and so is it 
from coursing to Fox-Hunting—by 
means, however, of a small interme- 
diate step—the Harriers. Musical is 
a pack of harriers as a peal of bells. 
How melodiously they ring changes in 
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the woods, and in the hollow of the 
mountains! A level country, we have 
slvensy consigned to merited contempt 
(though there is no rule without an 
exception ; and, as we shall see by and 
by, there is one too here), and com- 
mend us, even with harriers, to the 
ups and downs of the pastoral or sil- 
van heights. If old or indolent, take 
your station on a heaven-kissing hill, 
and hug the echoes to your heart. Or, 
if you will ride, then let it be on a 
nimble galloway of some fourteen 
hands, that can gallop a good pace on 
the road, and keep sure footing on 
bridle-paths, or upon the pathless 
braes—and by judicious horseman- 
ship, you may meet the pack at many 
a loud-mouthed burst, and haply be 
not far out at the death. But the 
schoolboy—and the shepherd—and 
the whipper-in—as each hopes for 
favour from his own Diana—let them 
all be on foot—and have studied the 
country for every imaginable variety 

t can occur in the winter’s cam« 
paign. One often hears of a cunning 
old fox—but the cunningest old fox 
is a simpleton to the most guileless 
young hare. What deceit in every 
double! What calculation in every 
squat! Of what far more complicated 
than Cretan Labyrinth is the crea- 
ture, now hunted for the first time, 
sitting in the centre! a-listening the 
baffled roar! Now into the pool she 
plunges to free herself from the fa- 
tal scent that lures on death. Now 
down the torrent course she runs and 
leaps, to cleanse it from her poor 
paws, fur-protected from the sharp 
flints that lame the fiends that so 
sorely beset her, till many limp along 
in their own blood. Now along the 
coping of stone walls she crawls and 
scrambles—and now ventures from 
the wood along the frequented high 
road, heedless of danger from the 
front, so that she may escape the hor- 
rid growling in the rear. Now into 
the pretty little garden of the way- 
side, or even the village cot, she creeps, 
as if to implore protection from the 
innoeent children, or the nursing mo~ 
ther. Yes, she will even seek refuge 
in the sanctuary of the cradle. The ter- 
rier drags her out from below a tomb- 
stone, and she dies in the churchyard. 
The hunters come reeking and reeling 
on, we ourselves among the number— 
and to the winding horn the echoes 
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reply from the walls of the house of 

worship—and now, in momentary con- 

trition, 

“ Drops a sad, serious tear upon our play- 
ful pen !” 

and we bethink ourselves—alas, all in 

vain—for 

“ Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque 
recurret” — 


of these solemn lines of the poet of 
peace and humanity :— 


‘¢ One lesson, reader, let us two divide, 

Taught by what nature shews and what 
conceals, 

Never to blend our pleasure and our pride 

With sorrow of the meanest thing that 
feels.”” : 


It is next to impossible to reduce 
fine poetry to practice—so let us con. 
clude with a panegyric on Fox-Hunt- 
ing. The passion for this pastime is 
the very strongest that can possess the 
heart—nor, of all the heroes of anti- 
quity, is there one to our imagina< 
tion more poetical than Nimrod. His 
whole character is given, and his whole 
history in two words—Mighty Hunt- 
er. That he hunted the fox is not 
probable—for the sole aim and end 
of his existence was—not to extermi- 
nate—that would have been cutting 
his own throat—but to thin man-de- 
vouring wild beasts—the Pards—with 
Teo at their head. But in a land like 
this, where not even a-wolf has exist~ 
ed for centuries—nor a wild boar—the 
same spirit, that would have driven 
the British youth on the tusk and paw 
of the Lion and the Tiger, mounts 
them in scarlet on such steeds as nee 
ver neighed before the Flood, nor 
‘* summered high in bliss” on the slo- 
ping pastures of undeluged Ararat— 
and gathers them together in gallant 
array on the edge of the cover, 


‘“¢ When first the hunter’s startling horn 
is heard 
Upon the golden hills.” 


What a squadron of cavalry! What 
fiery eyes and flaming nostrils—beto- 
kening with what ardent passion the 
noble animals will revel in the chase! 
Bay, brown, black, dun, chestnut, sore 
rel, grey—of all shades and hues— 
and every courser distinguished by his 
own peculiar character of shape and 
form,—yet all blending harmoniously 
as they crown the mount; so that a 
painter would only have to group 
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and colour them as they stand, nor 
lose, if able to catch them, one of the 
dazzling lights or deepening shadows 
streamed on them from that sunny, 
yet not unstormy sky. 

You read in books of travels and 
romances, of Barbs and Arabs gallop- 
ing in the desert—and well doth Sir 
Walter speak of Saladin at the head of 
his Saracenic chivalry ; but take our 
word for it, great part of all such de- 
scriptions are mere falsehood or fudge. 
Why in the devil’s name should dwel- 
lers in the desert always be going at 
full ? And how can that full 
speed be any thing more than a slow 
heavy hand-gallop at the best, the 
barbs a up to the belly at every 
stroke ? They are always, it is said, in 
high condition—but we, who know 
something about horse flesh, give that 
assertion the lie. They have seldom any 
thing either to eat or drink ; are lean as 
church-mice ; and covered with clam- 
my sweat before they have trotted a 
league from the tent. And then such a 
set of absurd riders, with knees up to 
their noses, like so many tailors riding 
to Brentford, vid the deserts of Ara- 
bia ! Such bits, such bridles, and such 
saddles! But the whole set-out, rider 
and ridden, accoutrements and all, is 
too much for one’s gravity, and must 
occasion a frequent laugh to the wild 
ass as he goes braying unharnessed by. 
But look there! Arabian blood, and 
British bone! Not bred in and in to 
the death of all the fine strong ani- 
mal spirits—but blood intermingled 
and interfused by twenty crosses, na- 
ture exulting in each successive pro- 
duce, till her power can no farther go, 
and in yonder glorious grey, 


*¢ Gives the world assurance of a horse !”’ 
“A horse! A horse! A kingdom for a 
horse !”’ 


Form the Three Hundred into squa- 
dron, or squadrons, and in the hand of 
each rider a sabre alone, none of your 
lances, all bare his breast but for the 
silver-laced blue, the gorgeous uni- 
form of the Hussars of England,—con- 
found all cuirasses and cuirassiers,— 
let the trumpet sound a charge, and ten 
thousand of the proudest of the Bar- 
baric chivalry be op with spear 
and scimitar,—and through their 
snow-ranks will the Three Hundred 
go like thaw—splitting them into dis- 
solution with the noise of thunder. 
The proof of the pudding is in the 
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eating of it’; and where, we ask, were 
the British cavalry ever overthrown ? 
And how could the great north-coun- 
try horse-coupers perform their con- 
tracts, but for the triumphs of the 
Turf? Blood—blood there must be, 
either for strength, or speed, or endu- 
rance. The very heaviest cavalry— 
the Life Guards and the Scots Greys, 
and all other dragoons, must have 
blood. But without racing and fox- 
hunting, where could it be found? 
Such pastimes nerve one of the arms 
of the nation when in battle ; but for 
them ’twould be palsied. What better 
education, too, not only for the horse, 
but his rider, before playing a blood- 
ier game in his first war-campaign ? 
Thus he becomes demicorpsed with 
the noble animal; and what easy, 
equable motion to him, is afterwards 
a charge over a wide level plain, with 
nothing in the way but a few regi- 
ments of flying Frenchmen! The 
hills and dales of merry England have 
been the best riding-school to her 
gentlemen—her gentlemen who have 
not lived at home at ease—but with 
Paget, and Stewart, and Seymour, and 
Cotton, and Somerset, and Vivian, 
have left their hereditary halls, and 
all the peaceful pastimes pursued 
among the silvan scenery, to try the 
mettle of their steeds, and cross swords 
with the vaunted Gallic chivalry ; and 
still have they been in the shock vic- 
torious ; witness the skirmish that 
astonished Napoleon at Saldanha— 
the overthrow that uncrowned him 
at Waterloo! 

** Well, do you know, that after all 
you have said, Mr North, I cannot 
understand the passion and the plea- 
sure of fox-hunting. It seems to me 
both cruel and dangerous.” 

Cruelty ! Is there cruelty in laying 
the rein on their necks, and delivering 
them up to the transport of their high 
condition—for every throbbing vein is 
visible—at the first full burst of that 
maddening cry, and letting loose to 
their delight the living thunderbolts ? 
Danger ? What danger but of break- 
ing their own legs, necks, or backs, 
and those of their riders? And what 
right have you to complain of that, 
lying all your length, a huge hulking 
fellow, snoring and snorting half asleep 
on a sofa, sufficient to sicken a whole 
street ? What though it be but a small- 
ish, reddish-brown, sharp-nosed ani- 
mal, with pricked-up ears, and pas« 
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sionately fond of _ , that they 
pursue f After the first Tallyho, Rey- 
nard is rarely seen, till he is run in 
upon—once perhaps in the whole run, 
skirting a wood, or crossing 2 common. 
It is an Idea that is pursued, on a 
whirlwind of horses to a storm of canine 
music,—worthy, both, of the largest 
lion that ever leaped among a band of 
Moors, sleeping at midnight by an ex- 
tinguished fire on the African sands. 
There is, we verily believe it, nothing 
Foxy in the Fancy of one man in all 
that glorious field of Three Hundred. 
Once off and away—while wood and 
welkin rings—and nothing is felt— 
nothing is imaged in that hurricane 
flight, but scorn of all obstructions, 
dikes, ditches, drains, brooks, palings, 
canals, rivers, and all the impediments 
reared in the way of so many rejoicing 
madmen, by nature, art, and science, 
in an inclosed, cultivated, civilized, 
and Christian country. There they 
go—prince and peer, baronet and 
squire,—the nobility and gentry of 
England, the flower of the men of the 
earth, each on such steed as Pollux 
never reined, nor Philip’s warlike son 
—for could we imagine Bucephalus 
here, ridden by his own tamer, Alex- 
ander would be thrown out during the 
very first burst, and glad to find his 
way dismounted to a village alehouse 
for a pail of meal and water. Hedges, 
trees, groves, gardens, orchards, woods, 
farm-houses, huts, halls, mansions, 
palaces, spires, steeples, towers, and 
temples, all go wavering by, each de- 
migod seeing, or seeing them not, as 
his winged steed skims or labours 
along, to the swelling or sinking music, 
now loud as a near regimental band, 
now faint as anecho. Far and wide 
over the country are dispersed the 
scarlet runners—and a hundred villa- 
ges ope forth their admiring swarms, 
as the main current of the chase roars 
by, or disparted runlets float wearied 
and all astray, lost at last in the per 
plexing woods. Crash goes the top- 
timber of the five-barred gate—away 
over the ears flies the ex-rough-rider 
in a surprising somerset—after a suc- 
cession of stumbles, down is the gal- 
lant Grey on knees and nose, making 
sad work among the fallow—Friend- 
ship is a fine thing, and the story of 
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Damon and Pythias most affecting in- 
deed—but Py es Orestes on his 


back sorely drowned in sludge, and ten- 
der] leaping over him as he lies, claps 
his hand to his ear, and with a “ hark 
forward, tan-tivy !” leaves him to re- 
mount, lame and at leisure—and ere 
the fallen has risen and shook himself, 
is round the corner of the white village« 
church, down the dell, over the brook, 
and close on the heels of the strain- 
ing pack, all a-yell up the hill crown 
ed by the Squire’s Folly. “ Every 
man for himself, and God for us all,” 
is the devout and ruling apothegm of 
the day. Ifdeath befall, what wonder? 
since man and horse are mortal ; but 
death loves better a wide soft bed with 
quiet curtains and darkened windows 
in a still room, the clergyman in the 
one corner with his prayers, and the 
physician in another with his pills, 
making assurance doubly sure, and 
preventing all possibility of the dying 
Christian’s escape. Let oak branches 
smite the too slowly stooping skull, 
or rider’s back not timely levelled with 
his steed’s ; let faithless bank give way, 
and bury in the brook ; let hiddendrain 
yield to fore feet and work a sudden 
wreck ; let old coal-pit, with briery 
mouth, betray ; and roaring river bear 
down man and horse, to banks unscale- 
able by the very Welsh goat ; let duke’s 
or earl’s son go sheer over a quarry fifs 
ty feet deep, and as many high ; yet, 
** without stop or stay, down the 
rocky way,” the hunter train flows 
on ; for the music grows fiercer and 
more savage,—lo ! all that remains to 
gether of the pack, in far more dread 
ful madness than hydrophobia, leap- 
ing out of their skins, under insanity 
from the scent, now strong as stink, 
for Vulpes can hardly now make a 
crawl of it; and ere he, they, whip- 
per-in, or any one of the other three 
demoniacs, have time to look in one 
another’s splashed faces, he is torn 
into a thousand pieces, gobbled up in 
the general growl; and smug, and 
smooth, and dry, and warm, and 
cozey, as he was an hour and twenty- 
five minutes ago exactly, in his furze 
bush in the cover,—he is now piece 
meal in about thirty distinct sto- 
machs ; and is he not, pray, well off 
for sepulture ? 
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We are always unwilling to speak 
of ourselves, lest we should appear 
egotistical—for egotism we detest. 
Yet the sporting world must naturally 
be anxious to know something of our 
early history—and their anxiety shall 
therefore benow assuaged. Thetruthis, 
that we enjoyed some rare advantages 
and opportunities in our boyhood re- 
garding field sports, and grew up, 
even from that first great era in every 
Lowlander’s life, Breeching-day, not 
only a fisher but a fowler ; and it is 
necessary that we enter into some in- 
teresting details. 

There had been from time im- 
memorial, it was understood, in the 
Manse, a duck-gun of very great 
length, and a musket that, according 
to an old tradition, had been out both 
in the Seventeen and Forty-five. There 
were ten boys of us, and we succeed- 
ed by rotation to gun or musket, each 
boy retaining possession for a single 
day only; but then the shooting 
season continued all the year. They 
must have been of admirable mate- 
rials and workmanship ; for neither 
of them so much as once burst during 
the Seven Years’ War. The musket, 
who, we have often since thought, 
must surely rather have been a blun- 
derbuss in disguise, was a perfect 
devil for kicking when she received 
her discharge ; so much so indeed, 
that it was reckoned creditable for the 
smaller boys not to be knocked down 
by the recoil. She had a very wide 
mouth—and was thought by us “ an 
awfu’ scatterer ;” a qualification which 
we considered of the very highest 
merit. She carried any thing we chose 
to put into her—there still being of 
all her performances a loud and favour- 
able report—balls, buttons, chucky 
stanes, slugs, or hail. She had but 
two faults—she had got addicted, 

robably in early life, to one habit of 
leulee priming, and to another of 
hanging fire ; habits of which it was 
impossible, for us at least, to break her 
by the most assiduous hammering of 
many a new series of flints ; but such 
was the high place she justly occupied 
in the affection and admiration of us 
all, that faults like these did not in 
the least detract from her general cha- 





racter. Our delight when she did ab- 
solutely and positively and bona fide 
go off, was in proportion to the com. 
parative rarity of that occurrence ; and 
as to hanging fire—why we used to 
let her take her own time, contriving 
to keep her at the level as long as our 
strength sufficed, eyes shut perhaps, 
teeth clenched, face girning, and head 
slightly averted over the right shoul- 
der, till Muckle-mou’d Meg, who, like 
most other Scottish females, took 
things leisurely, went off at last with 
an explosion like the blowing up of a 
rock. 

The “ Lang Gun,” again, was of 
a much gentler disposition, and, in- 
stead of kicking, ran into the oppo- 
site extreme on being let off, inclining 
forwards as if she would follow the 
shot. We believe, however, this ap- 
parent peculiarity arose from her ex- 
treme length, which rendered it dif- 
ficult for us to hold her horizontally— 
and hence the muzzle being attracted 
earthward, the entire gun appeared to 
leave the shoulder of the Shooter.— 
That such is the true theory of the 
phenomenon seems to be proved by 
this—that when the “ Lang Gun” 
was, in the act of firing, laid across 
the shoulders of two boys standing 
about a yard the one before the other, 
she kicked every bit as well as the 
blunderbuss. Her lock was of a very 
peculiar construction. It was so con-~ 
trived that, when on full cock, the 
dog-head, as we used to call it, stood 
back at least seven inches, and unless 
the flint was put in to a nicety, by 
pulling the trigger you by no means 
caused any uncovering of the pan, 
but things in general remained in 
statu quo—and there was perfect si- 
lence. She had a worm-eaten stock, 
into which the barrel seldom was 
able to get itself fairly inserted ; and 
even with the aid of circumvoluting 
twine, *twas always coggly. Thus 
too, the vizy (Anglice sight) gene- 
rally inclined unduly to one side or 
the other, and was the cause of all 
of us every day hitting and hurting 
objects of whose existence even we 
were not aware, till alarmed by the 
lowing or the galloping of cattle on 
the hills ; and we hear now the yell 
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of an old woman in black bonnet 
and red cloak, who shook her staff at 
us like a witch, with the blood run- 
ning down the furrows of her face, 
and, with many oaths, maintained 
that she was murdered. The “ Lang 
Gun” had certainly a strong vomit— 
and, with slugs or swan shot, was 
dangerous at two hundred yards to 
any living thing. Bob Laurie, at that 
distance, arrested the career of a mad 
dog—a single slug having been sent 
through the eye into the brain. We 
wonder if one or both of those compa~ 
nions of our boyhood be yet alive— 
or, like many other great guns that 
have since made more noise in the 
world, fallen a silent prey to the rust 
of oblivion ! 

Not a boy iu the school had a game 
certificate—or, as it was called in the 
parish—‘ a leeshance.” Nor, for a 
year or two, was such a permit neces< 
sary ; as we confined ourselves almost 
exclusively to sparrows. Not that we 
had any personal animosity to the 
sparrow individually—on the contrary, 
we loved him, and had a tame one— 
a fellow of infinite fancy—with comb 
and wattles of crimson cloth like a 
game-cock. But their numbers, with- 
out number numberless, seemed to 
justify the humanest of boys in killing 
any quantity of sprauchs. Why, they 
would sometimes settle on the clip- 
ped half-thorn and half-beech hedge 
of the Manse garden in myriads, 
midge-like ; and then out any two of 
us, whose day it happened to be, used 
to sally with Muckle-mou’d Meg 
and the Lang Gun, charged two hands 
and a finger ; and, with a loud shout, 
startling them from their roost like the 
sudden casting of a swarm of bees, we 
let drive into the whirr—a shower of 
feathers wasinstantly seenswimmingin 
the air, and flower-bed and onion- bed 
covered with scores of the mortally 
wounded old cocks with black heads, 
old hens with brown, and the pride of 
the eaves laid low before their first 
crop of pease! Never was there such 
a parish for sparrows. You had but 
to fling a stone into any stack-yard, 
and up rose a sprauch-shower. The 
thatch of every cottage was drilled by 
them like honey-combs. House-spouts 
were of no use in rainy weather—for 
they were all choked up by sprauch- 
nests. At each particular barn-door, 
when the farmers were at work, you 
might have thought you saw the entire 
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sparrow-population of the parish. Sel 
dom a Sabbath, during pairing, build- 
ing, breeding, nursing, and training 
season, could you hear a single syllable 
of the sermon for their sakes, all a 
huddle and a-chirp in the belfry and 
among the old loose slates. On every 
stercoraceous deposit on coach, cart, 
or bridle road, they were busy on grain 
or pulse ; and, in spite of cur oma, 
legions embrowned every cottage gar 
den. Emigration itself in many mil« 
lion families would have left no per 
ceptible void ; and the inexterminable 
multitude would have laughed at the 
Plague. 

The other small birds of the parish 
began to feel their security from our 
shot, and sung their best, unscared on 
hedge, bush, and tree. Perhaps, too, 
for sake of their own sweet strains, we 
spared the lyrists of Scotland, the lin- 
net and the lark, the one in the yellow 
broom, the other beneath the rosy 
cloud—while there was ever a seven- 
fold red shield before Robin’s breast, 
whether flitting silent as a falling leaf, 
or trilling his autumnal lay on the 
tigging or pointed gable-end of barn 
or byre. Now and then the large 
bunting, conspicuous on a top-twig, 
and proud of his rustic mody, 
tempted his own doom—or the cun« 
ning stone-chat, glancing about the 
old dikes, usually shot at in vain—or 
yellow hammer, under the ban of the 
national superstition, with a drop of 
the devil’s blood beneath his pretty 
crest, pretty in spite of that cruel 
creed,—or green-finch, too rich in 
plumage for his poorer song,—or shil- 
fa, the beautiful nest-builder, shiver 
ing his white-plumed wings in shade 
and sunshine, in joy the most raptu< 
rous, in grief the most despairing of 
all the creatures of the air,—or red« 
pole balanced on the down of the this- 
tle, or flower of the bunwced on the 
old clovery lea,—or haply twice seen 
in a season, the very goldfinch him« 
self, a radiant and gorgeous spirit 
brought on the breeze from afar, and 
worthy, if only slightly wounded, of 
being enclosed within a silver cage 
from Fairy Land. 

But we waxed more ambitious as 
we grew old—and then woe to the 
rookery on the elm-tree-grove ! Down 
dropt the dark denizens in dozens, 
rebounding with a thud and a skraigh 
from the velvet moss, which under that 
umbrage formed firm floor for Tita« 
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nia’s feet—while others kept dangling 
dead or dying by the claws, cheating 
the crusted pie, and all the blue skies 
above were intercepted by cawing 
clouds of distracted parents, now dip- 
ping down in despair almost within 
shot, and now, as if sick of this world, 
soaring away up into the very hea- 
vens, and disappearing to return no 
more—till sunset should bring silence, 
and the night-air roll off the horrid 
smell of sulphur from the desolated 
bowers ; and then indeéd would they 
come all flying back upon their strong 
instinct, like black-sailed barks before 
the wind, some from the depth of far- 
off fir-woods, where they had lain 
quaking at the ceaseless cannonade, 
some from the furrows of the’ new- 
brairded fields aloof on the uplands, 
some from deep dell close at hand, 
and some from the middle of the 
moorish wilderness. 

Happiest of all human homes, beau- 
tiful Craig-Hall! For so even now 
dost thou appear to be—in the rich, 
deep, mellow, green light of imagina- 
tion trembling on tower and tree— 
art thou yet undilapidated and unde- 
cayed, in thy old manorial solemnity 
almost majestical, though even then 
thou hadst long been tenanted but by 
a humble farmer’s family—people of 
low degree? The evening-festival of 
the First Day of the Rooks—nay, scoff 
not at such an anniversary—was still 
held in thy ample kitchen—of old the 
bower of brave lords and ladies bright 
—while the harper, as he sung his 
song of love or war, kept his eyes fixed 
on her who sat beneath the deas. The 
days of chivalry were gone—and the 
days had come of curds and cream, 
and preferred by some people, though 
not by us, of cream-cheese. Old men 
and old women, widowers and wi- 
dows, yet all alike cheerful and chatty 
at a great age, for often as they near 
the dead, how more life-like seem the 
living! Middle-aged men and mid- 
dle-aged women, husbands and wives, 
those sedate with hair combed straight 
on their foreheads, sun-burnt faces, 
and horny hands established on their 
knees—these serene with counte- 
nances many of them not unlovely— 
comely all—and with arms decently 
folded beneath their matronly bosoms 
—as they sat in their holiday dresses, 
feeling as if the season of youth had 
hardly yet flown by, or were, on such 
a merry meeting, for a blink restored ! 
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Boys and virgins—those bold even ii 
their ‘bashfulness, — these blushitig 
whenever eyes met eyes—tior would 
they—could they—have spoken in the 
hush to save their souls—yet ere the 
evening star arose, many a pretty maid- 
en had, down-looking and playing with 
the hem of her garment, sung linnet- 
like her ain favourite auld Scottish 
sang! and many @ sweet sang even 
then delighted Scotia’s spirit, though 
Robin Burns was but a boy—walk- 
ing mute among the wild flowers on 
the moor—nor aware of the immortal 
melodies soon to breathe from his im- 
passioned heart ! 

Of all the year’s holidays, not ever 
excepting the First of May, this was 
the most delightful. ‘The Firstof May,’ 
longed for so passionately, from the 
first peep of the primrose, sometimes 
came deformed with mist and cloud, 
or cheerless with whistling winds, or 
winter-like with a sudden fall of snow. 
And thus all our hopes were dashed— 
the roomy hay-waggon remained in 
its shed—the preparations made for us 
in the distant moorland farm-house 
were vain—the fishing-rods hung use 
less on the nails—and disconsolaté 
schoolboys sat moping in corners, sor- 
ry, ashamed, and angry with Scotland’s 
springs. But though the “ leafy month. 
of June” be frequently showery, it is 
almost always sunny too. Every half 
hour there is such a radiant blink that 
the young heart sings aloud for joy ; 
summer rain makes the hair grow, and 
hats are of little or no use towards 
the Longest Day ; there is something 
cheerful even in thunder, if it be not 
rather too near ; the lark has not yet 
ceased altogether to sing, for he soars 
over his second nest, unappalled be- 
neath the sablest cloud; the green 
earth repels from her refulgent bosom 
the blackest shadows, nor will suffer 
herself to be saddened in the fulness 
and brightness of her bliss; through 
the heaviest flood the blue skies will 
still be making their appearance with 
an impatient smile, and all the rivers 
and burns with the multitude of their 
various voices, sing praises unto hea- 
ven. 

Therefore, bathing our feet in joy, 
we went bounding over the flowery 
fields and broomy braes to the grove- 
girdled Craig-Hall. During the long 
noisy day, we thought not of the 
coming evening, happy as we knew 
it was to be ; and during the long and 
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almost as noisy evening, we forgot all 
the pastime of the day. Weeks be- 
fore, had each of us engaged his part- 
ner for the first country-dance, by 
right his own, when supper came, and 
to sit close to him with her tender side, 
with waist at first stealthily arm-en- 
circled, and at last boldly and almost 
with proud display. In the church- 
yard, before or after Sabbath-service, 
a word whispered into the ear of 
blooming and blushing rustic sufficed ; 
or if that opportunity failed, the an- 
gler had but to step into her father’s 
burn-side cottage, and with the con- 
tents of his basket, leave a tender re- 
quest, and from behind the gable-end, 
¢arry away a word, a smile, a kiss, and 
a waying farewell. 

Many a high-roofed hall have we, 
since those days, seen made beautiful 
with festoons and garlands, beneath 
the hand of taste and genius decora- 
ting, for some splendid festival, the 
abode of the noble expecting a still no- 
bler guest. Butoh! what pure bliss, 
and what profound, was then breathed 
into the bosom of boyhood from that 
glorious branch of hawthorn, in the 
chimney— itself almost a tree, so thick 
—so deep—so rich its load of blos- 
soms,—so like its fragrance to some- 
thing breathed from heaven—and so 
transitory in its sweetness too, that as 
she approached to inhale it, down fell 
many a snow-flake to the virgin’s 
breath—in an hour all melted quite 
away! No broom that now-a-days 
pons on the brae, so yellow as the 

room—the golden broom—the broom 
that seemed still to keep the hills in 
sunlight long after the sun himself had 
sunk—the broom. in. which we first 
found the lintwhite’s nest—and of its 
petals, more precious than pearls, saw 
framed a wreath for the dark hair of 
that dark-eyed girl, an orphan, and 
melancholy even in her merriment— 
dark-haired and dark-eyed indeed, but 
whose forehead, whose bosom, were yet 
whiter than the driven snow. Green- 
houses—conservatories— orangeries— 
are exquisitely balmy still—and, in 
presence of these strange plants, one 
could believe that he had been trans- 
ported to some rich foreign clime. 
But then we carry the burden of our 
years along with us—and that con- 
sciousness bedims the beauty of the 
blossoms, and makes mournful the 
balm as from flowers in some fair burial - 
place, breathing of the tomb. But 
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eh! that Craig-Hall hawthorn! and 
oh! that Craig- Hall broom ! they send 
their sweet rich scent so far into the 
hushed air of memory, that all the 
weary worn-out weaknesses of age drop 
from us like a garment, and even now 
—the flight of that swallow seems 
more aerial—more alive with bliss his 
clay-built nest—the ancient long-ago 
blue of the sky returns to heaven— 
not for many a many a long year have 
we seen so fair—so frail—so transpa- 
rent and angel-mantle-looking a cloud! 
The very viol speaks—the very dance 
responds in Craig-Hall—this—this is 
the very Festival of the First Day of 
the Rooks—Mary Mather, the pride 
of the parish—the county—the land 
—the earth—is our partner—and long 
mayest thou, O moon! remain behind 
thy cloud—when the parting kiss is 
given—and the love-letter, at that ten- 
derest moment,dropped into her bosom! 

But we have lost the thread of our 
discourse, and must pause to search 
for it, even like a spinster of old, in the 
disarranged spindle of one of those 
pretty little wheels now heard nomore | 
in the humble ingle, hushed by ma- 
chinery clink-clanking with power- 
looms in every town and city of the 
land. Another year, and we often found 
ourselves—alone—or with one chosen 
comrade,—for even then we began to 
have our sympathies and antipathies, 
not only with roses and lilies, or to 
cats and cheese, but with or to the 
eyes, and looks, and foreheads, and 
hair, and voices, and motions, and 
silence, and rest of human beings, lo- 
ving them with a perfect love—we 
must not say hating them with a per- 
fect hatred,—alone or with a friend, 
among the mists and marshes of moors, 
in silent and stealthy search of the so- 
litary curlew, that is, the Whawp! At 
first sight of his long bill aloft above 
the rushes, we could hear our heart 
beating quick time in the desert ; at 
the turning of his neck, the body be- 
ing yet still, our heart ceased to beat 
altogether—and we grew sick with 
hope when near enough to see the 
wild beauty of his eye. Unfolded, 
like a thought, was then the brown 
silence of the shy creature’s ample 
wings—and with a warning cry he 
wheeled away upon the wind, un- 
harmed by our ineffectual hail, seen 
falling far short of the deceptive dis- 
tance, while his mate that had Jain 
couched—perhaps in her nest of eggs 
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or young, exposed yet hidden—within 
killing , half-running, half-fly- 
ing, pped herself into flight, simu- 
a leg and wounded wing ; 
and the two disappearing together be- 
hind the hills, left us in our vain rea- 
son thwarted by instinct, to resume 
with live hopes rising out of the ashes 
of the died, our daily-disappointed 
quest over the houseless mosses. Yet 
now and then to our steady aim—the 
bill of the whawp disgo blood— 
and we felt the feathers in our 
hand, and from tip to tip eyed the out- 
stretched wings, Fortune, we felt, had 
no better boon to bestow, life no bright- 
er bliss, earth no greater triumph. 
Hush—stoop— kneel — crawl —for 
by all our hopes of mercy—a heron— 
a heron! An eel dangling across his 
bill! And now the water-serpent has 
disap ! From morning-dawn 
hath the fowl been fishing here—per- 
haps on that very stone—for it is one 
of those days when eels are a-roaming 
in the shallows, and the heron knows 
that they are as likely to pass by that 
stone as any other,—from morning 
dawn—and ‘tis now past meridian, 
half past two! Be propitious, oh ye 
Fates! and never—never—shall a 
again fold his wings on the edge of his 
gaping nest, on the trees that overtop 
the only tower left of the old castle. 
Another eel! and we too can crawl 
silent as the sinuous serpent. Flash ! 
Bang! over he goes dead—no not dead 
—but how unlike that unavailing flap- 
ping, as head over heels he goes spin- 
ning over the tarn, to the serene un- 
settling of himself from sod or stone, 
when, his hunger sated, and his craw 
filled with fish for his far-off brood, he 
used to lift his blue bulk into the air, 
and with long depending legs, at first 
floated away like a wearied thing, but 
soon, as his plumes felt the current of 
air homewards flowing, urged swifter 
and swifter his easy course—laggard 
and lazy no more—leaving leagues be- 
hind him, ere you had shifted your 
motion in watching his cloudlike ca- 
reer, soon invisible among the woods! 
The disgorged eels are returned— 
some ef them alive—to their native 
element—the mud. And the dead he- 
ron floats away before small winds 
and waves into the middle of the tarn. 
Where is he—the matchless New- 
foundlander—nomine gaudens Fro, 
because white as the froth of the sea? 
Off with a colley. So—stript with 
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the first intention, we plunge from a 
rock, and, - 


** Though in the scowl of heaven, the tarn 
Grows dark as we are swimming,” 


Draco-like, breast-high, we stem the 
surge, and with the heron floating be- 
fore us, return to the heather-fringed 
shore, and give three cheers, that star- 
tle the echoes asleep from year’s end 
to year's end, in the Grey-Linn Cairn. 

Into the silent twilight of many 2 
wild rock-and-river-scene, beautiful 
and bewildering as the fairy work of 
sleep, will he find himself brought, 
who knows where to seek the heron 
in all his solitary haunts. For ofteu 
when the moors are storm-swept, and 
his bill would be baffled by the waves 
of tarn and loch, he sails away from 
his swinging tree, and through some 
open glade dipping down to the se- 
cluded stream, alights within the calm 
chasm, and folds his wings in the 
breezeless air. The clouds are driving 
fast aloft in a carry from the sea—but 
they are all reflected in that pellu- 
cid pool—so perfect the cliff- guarded 
repose. A better day—a better hour 
—a better minute for fishing could 
not have been chosen by Mr Heron; 
who is already swallowing a par. Ano- 
ther—and another—but something 
falls from the rock into the water— 
and, suspicious, though unalarmed, he 
leisurely addresses himself to a short 
flight up the channel—round that 
tower-like cliff standing strangely by 
itself, with acrest of self-sown flowering 
shrubs,—and lo! another vista, if pos- 
sible, just a degree more silent—more 
secluded—more solitary—beneath the 
mid-day night of woods! To shoot 
thee there—would be as impious as 
to have killed a sacred Ibis stalking 
in the shade of an Egyptian temple. 
Yet it is as fortunate for thee—fold- 
ed up there, as thou art, as motionless 
as thy sitting-stone—that at this mo 
ment we have no fire-arms—for we 
had heard of a fish-like trout in that 
very pool, and this—O Heron—is 
no gun but a rod. Thou believest 
thyself to be in utter solitude—no 
sportsman but thyself in the chasm— 
for the otter, thou knowest, loves not 
such very rocky rivers—and fish with 
bitten shoulder seldom lies here—that 
epicure’s tasted prey. Yet within ten 
yards of thee lies couched thy enemy, 
who once had a design upon thee, 
even in the very egg. Our mental 














oliouy disturbs not thy watchful 
sense—for the air stirs not when the 
soul thinks, or feels, or fancies about 
man, bird, or beast. We feel, O He- 
ron! that there is not only humanity 
—but poetry, in our being. Imagina- 
tion haunts and possesses us in our 
pastimes, colouring them even with 
serious—solemn—and sacred light— 
and thou assuredly hast something 
priest-like and ancient in thy look— 
and about thy light-blue plume-robes, 
which the very elements admire and 
reverence—the waters wetting them 
not—nor the winds ruffling—and 
moreover we love thee—Heron—for 
the sake of that old Castle, beside 
whose gloom thou uttered’st thy first 
feeble cry! A Ruin nameless—tradi- 
tionless—sole, undisputed property of 
Oblivion ! 

Hurra—Heron—hurra! why, that 
was an awkward tumble—and very 
nearly had we hold of thee by the 
tail! Didst thou take us for a water 
kelpie? A fright like that is enough 
to leave thee an idiot all the rest of 
thy life. ’Tis a wonder thou didst 
not go into fits—but thy nerves must 
be sorely shaken—and what an ace 
eount of this adventure will certainly 
be shrieked unto thy mate, to the 
music of the creaking boughs! Not, 
even wert thou a secular bird of ages, 
wouldst thou ever once again revisit 
this dreadful place. For fear has a 
wondrous memory in all dumb crea- 
tures—and rather wouldst thou see 


thy nest die of famine, than seek for 
fish in this man-monster-haunted 
pool! Farewell! farewell! 


Many are the hundreds of hill and 
mountain-lochs to us as familiarly 
known round all their rushy or rocky 
margins, as that pond there in the 
garden of Buchanan Lodge. That 
pond has but one goose and one gan- 
der, and nine goslings—about half-a- 
dozen trouts, if indeed they have not 
sickened and died of Nostalgia, miss- 
ing in the stillness the gurgle of their 
native ‘'weed—and a brace of perch, 
now nothing but prickle. But the 
lochs—ihe hill, the mountain lochs 
now in our mind’s eye and our mind’s 
ear,—heaven and earth! the bogs are 
blaek with duck, teal, and wigeon,— 
up there comes for food or play to the 
holla of the winds, a wedge of wild 
geese, piercing the marbled heavens 
with clamour—and lo! in the very 
centre of the Mediterranean, the Royal 
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Family of the Swans! Up springs the 
silver sea-trout in the sunshine—see 
Sir Humphry !—a salmon—a salmon 
fresh ryn in love and glory from the 
sea ! 
For how many admirable articles 
are there themes in the above short 
paragraph! Duck, teal, and wigeon, 
wild geese, swans! And first, duck, 
teal, and wigeon. There they are, 
all collected together, without regard 
to party-politics, in their very best 
attire, as thick as the citizens of Edin- 
burgh, their wives, sweethearts, and 
children, on the Calton Hill, on the 
first day of the King’s visit to Scot« 
land. As thick, but not so steady— 
for what swimming about in circles— 
what ducking and diving is there! 
all the while accompanied with a sort 
of low, thick, gurgling, not unsweet, 
nor unmusical quackery, the expres- 
sion of the intense joy of feeding, free- 
dom, and play. Oh! Muckle-mou’d 
Meg! neither thou nor the “ Lang 
Gun” are of any avail here—for that 
old drake, who, together with his sha- 
dow, on which he seems to be sitting, 
is almost as big as a boat on the wa- 
ter, the outermost landward sentinel, 
near as he seems to be in the decep-~ 
tion of the clear frosty air, is yet bet- 
ter than three hundred yards from the 
shore—and, at safe distance, cocks his 
eye at the fowler. There is no boat 
on the loch, and knowing that, how 
tempting in its unapproachable reeds 
and rushes, and hut-crested knoll— 
a hut built perhaps by some fowler, 
in the olden time—yon central Isle ! 
But be still as a shadow—for, lo! a 
batch of Whig-seceders, paddling all 
by themselves towards that creek— 
and as surely as our name is Christo 
pher, in another quarter of an hour, 
they will consist of killed, wounded, 
and missing. On our belly—with 
unhatted head just peering over the 
knowe—and Muckle mou’d Meg slow- 
ly and softly stretched out on the rest, 
so as not to rustle a windle-strae, we 
lie motionless as a mawkin, till the 
coterie collects together for simultane- 
ousdive down to the aquatic plants and 
insects of the fast-shallowing bay, and 
just as they are upon the turn with 
their tails, a single report, loud as a 
volley, scatters the unsparing slugs 
about their doups, and the still clear 
water, in sudden disturbance, is afloat 
with scattered feathers, and stained 
with blood. 
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Now is the time for the snow-white, 
here and there ebon-spotted Fro— 
who with burning eyes has lain couch- 
ed like a spaniel, his quick breath ever 
and anon trembling on a passionate 
whine, to bounce up, as if discharged 
by a ecatapulta, and first with immense 
and enormous high-and-far-leaps, and 
then, fleet as any greyhound, with a 
breast-brushing brattle down the brae, 
to dash, all fours, like a flying squir- 
rel fearlessly from his tree, many yards 
into the bay with one splashing and 
momentarily disappearing spang, and 
then, head and shoulders and broad 
line of back and rudder tail, all eleva- 
ted above or level with the wavy wa- 
ter line, to mouth first that murdered 
mawsee of a mallard, lying as still as 
if she had been dead for years, with 
her round, fat, brown belly towards 
heaven—then that old Drake, in a 
somewhat similar posture, but in more 
gorgeous apparel, his belly being of a 
pe grey,and his back delicately pencil- 

and crossed with numberless wa- 
ved dusky lines—precious prize to one 
skilled like us in the angling art—next 
—nobly done, glorious Fro—that 
cream-coloured crown of the head wi- 
geon, with bright rufous chestnut 
breast, separated from the neck by 
beautifully waved ash-brown and 
white lines, while our mind’s eye feast- 
eth on the indescribable and change- 
able green beauty-spot of his win 
and now, if we mistake not, a Golden 
Eye, best described by his name— 
finally, that beautiful little duck the 
Teal ; yes, beautiful in its delicately 
pencilled spots as an Indian shell, and 
when kept to an hour, roasted to a 
minute, gravied in its own wild rich- 
ness, with some few other means and 
appliances to boot, carved finely—most 

y—by razor-like knife, in a hand 
skilful to dissect and cunning to divide 
«tasted by a tongue and palate both 
healthily pure as the dewy petal of a 
morning rose—swallowed by a gullet 
felt gradually to be extending itself 
in its intense delight—and received 
into a stomach yawning with greed and 
gratitude,—Oh! surely the thrice- 
blessed of all web-footed birds, the 
apex of Apician luxury, and able, 
were any thing on the face of this fee+ 
ble earth able, to detain a soul, on the 
pay brink of fate, a short quarter of 
an hour from an inferior Elysium ! 

How nobly, like a craken or sea- 
serpent, Fro reareth his massy head 
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above the foam, his gathered prey sei- 
zed—all four—by their limber necks, 
and brightening, like a bunch of flow 
ers, as they glitter towards the shore ! 
With one bold body-shake, felt to the 
point of each particular hair, he scat- 
ters the water from his coat like mist, 
reminding one of that glorious line in 
Shakspeare, 

** Like dew-drops from the Lion’s mane,’* 


advancing with sinewy legs seeming] 
lengthened by the drenching flood, 
and dripping tail stretched out in all 
its broad longitude, with hair almost 
like white hanging plumes—magni- 
ficent as tail of the Desert-Born at 
the head of his seraglio in the Arabian 
Sands. Half way his master meets his 
beloved Fro on the slope, and first 
proudly and haughtily pausing tomark 
our eye, and then humbly, as be~ 
seemeth one whom nature, in his bold- 
est and brightest bearing, hath yet 
made a slave—he lays the offering at 
our feet, and having felt on his capa 
cious forehead the approving pressure 
of our hand, 

** While, like the murmur of a dream, 

He hears us breathe his name,” 


he suddenly flings himself round with 
a wheel of transport, and in many a 
widening circle, pursues his own une 
controllable eestasies with whirlwind 
speed ; till, as if utterly joy-exhaust~ 
ed, he brings his snow-white bulk in- 
to beautiful repose on a knoll, that 
very moment illumined by a burst of 
sunshine ! 

Not now—as fades upon our pen 
the solemn light of the dying day— 
shall we dare to decide, whether or not 
Nature—O most matchless creature of 
thy kind!—gave thee, or gave thee 
not, the gift of an immortal soul !— 
Better such creed—fond and foolish 
though it may be—yet scarcely un- 
scriptural, for in each word of Scrip- 
ture there are many meanings, even 
when each sacred syllable is darkest 
to be read,—better such creed than 
that of the atheist or sceptic, distracte 
ed ever in his seemingly sullen apa- 
thy, by the dim, dark doom of dust. 
Better that Fro should live, than that 
Newton should die—for ever. What 
though the benevolent Howard devo- 
ted his days to visiting the dungeon’s 
gloom, and by intercession with prin- 
ces, to set the prisoners free from the 
low damp-dripping stone-roof of the 
deep-dug cell beneath the foundation 
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rocks of the citadel, to the high dews 


dropping vault of Heaven, too too 
dazzlingly illumined by the lamp. of 
the insu ble sun! There reason 


triumphed—these were the works of 
glorified humanity. But thou—a crea- 
ture of mere instinct—according to 
Descartes, a machine, an automaton— 
hadst yet a constant light of thought 
and of affection in thine eyes—nor 
wert thou without some glimmering 
and mysterious notions—and what 
more have we ourselves—of life and of 
death! Why fear to say that thou 
wert divinely commissioned and in- 
a that most dismal and 
shrieking hour, when little Harry Sey 
mour, that bright English boy, “whom 
all that looked on loved,” entangled 
among the cruel chains of those fair 
water-lilies, all so harmlessly, yet 
so murderously floating round him, 
was,-by all standing or running about 
there with clenched hands, or kneel- 
ing on the sod—given up to inex- 
tricable death? We were not pre~« 
sent to save the dear boy who had been 
delivered to our care, as to that of an 
elder brother, by the noble lady, who, 
in her deep widow’s weeds, kissed her 
sole darling’s sunny head, and dis- 
appeared. We were not present—or 
by all that is holiest in heaven or on 
earth—our arms had been soon around 
thy neck, when thou wert seemingly 
about to perish ! 

But a poor dumb despised dog—no- 
thing, as some say, but animated dust 
—was there—and without shoutorsig- 
nal—for all the Christian creatures 
were alike heedless and helpless in 
their despair—shot swift as a sun- 
beam over the deep, and by those 
golden tresses sinking and brighten- 
ing through the wave, brought the 
noble child ashore, and stood over 
him, as if in joy and sorrow, lying 
too like‘death on the sand! And when 
little Harry opened his glazed eyes, 
and looked bewildered on all the 
faces around—and then fainted, and 
revived and fainted again—till at last 
he came to dim recollection of this 
world on the bosom of the physi- 
cian brought thither with incompre- 
hensible speed from his dwelling afar 
off—thou didst lick his cold white 
hands and blue face, with a whine 
that struck awful pity into all hearts, 
and thou didst follow him—one of 
the group—as he was borne along— 
and frisking and gambolling no more 
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all that day, gently didst thou 
thyself Pra. Sanson of his tee, 
bed, and watch there utsleeping all 
night long! For the boy knew that 
God had employed one of his lowly 
creatures to save him—and beseeched 
that he might lie there to be looked 
at by the light of the taper till he 
himself, as the pains went away, might 
fall asleep! And we the watchers by 
his bed-side heard him in his dreams 
mentioning the cteature’s name in hi’ 
prayers. 

Yet at times—O Fro—thou wert a 
sad dog indeed—neither to bind nor 
to hold—for thy blood was soon set a« 
boil, and thou—like Julius Casar— 
and Demetrius Poliorcetes—and Alex« 
ander the Great—and many other an~ 
cient and modern kings and heroes 
—thou wert the slave of thy passions. 
No Scipio wert thou with a Spanish 
captive. Often—in spite of threaten- 
ing eye—and uplifted thong—uplifted 
only, for thou went’st unflogged to 
thy grave—didst thou disappear for 
days at a time—as if lost or dead. 
Rumours of thee were brought to the 
kirk by shepherds from the remotest 
hills in the parish—most confused 
and contradictory—but, when col- 
lected and compared, all agreeing in 
this—that thou wert living, and Tite 
like, and life-imparting, and after a 
season from thy travels to return ; and 
return thou still didst—wearied often 
and woe-begone—purpled thy snow- 
white curling—and thy broad breast 
torn, not disfigured, by honourable 
wounds. For never yet saw we a 
fighter like thee. Up on thy hind- 
legs in a moment, like a growling 
Polar monster, with thy fore-paws 
round thy foeman’s neck, bull-dog, 
colley, mastiff, or greyhound, and 
down with him in a moment, with as 
much ease as Cass, in the wrestling 
ring at Carlisle, would throw a me 
man, and then woe to the throat of t 
downfallen, for thy jaws were shark- 
like as they opened and shut with their 
terrific tusks, grinding through skin 
and sinew to the spine. ) 

Once, and once only—bullied out of 
all endurance by a half-drunken car- 
rier—did we consent to let thee engage 
in a pitched battle with a mastiff vic- 
torious in fifty fights—a famous shank- 
er—and a throttler beyond all com- 
pare. It was indeed a bloody business 
—now growling along the glawr of the 
road—a hairy Lurcidane—stowr short= 


ing in the suffocating ditch—now fair 
play on the clean and clear crown of the 
causeway—now rolling over and over 
through achance-open white little gate, 
into a cottage-garden—now separa- 
ted by choking them both with a cord 
—now brought out again with savage 
and fiery eyes to the scratch on a green 
plat round the sign-board-swinging 
tree in the middle of the village—auld 
women in their mutches crying out, 
“Shame, whare’s the minister ?”— 
young women, with combs in their 
pretty heads, blinking with pale and 
almost weeping faces from low-lintel- 
ed doors—children crowding for sight 
and safety on the louping-on-stane— 
and loud cries ever and anon at each 
turn and eddy of the fight, of ‘“ Well 
done, Fro, well done, Fro,—see how 
he worries his windpipe—well done, 
Fro!” for Fro was the delight and glo- 
ry of the whole parish, and the honour 
of all its inhabitants, male and female, 
was felt to be staked on the issue— 
while at intervals was heard the harsh 
hoarse voice of the carrier and his com- 

, cursing and swearing in triumph 
m @ many-cathed language peculiar to 
the race that drive the broad-wheeled 
pe ay with the high canvass roofs, 
as the might of Teeger prevailed, 
and the indomitable Fro seemed to be 
on his last legs beneath a grip of the 
jugular, and then stretched motionless 
and passive—in defeat or death. A 
mere ruse de guerre to recover wind. 
Like unshorn Sampson starting from 
his sleep, and snapping like fired flax 
the vain bands of the Philistines, Fro 
whawmled Teeger off, and twisting 
round his head in spite of the grip on 
the jugular, the skin stretching and 
giving way in a ghastly but unfelt 
wound, he suddenly seized with all 
his tusks his antagonist’s eye, and bit 
it clean outof the socket. A yowl of un- 
endurable pain—spouting of blood— 
sickness—swooning—tumbling over 
—and death. His last fight is over ! 
His remaining eye glazed—his pro- 
truded tongue bitten in anguish by his 
own grinding teeth—his massy hind 
legs stretchéd out with a kick like a 
horse—his short tail stiffens—he is 
laid out a grim corpse—fiung into a 
cart tied behind the waggon—and off 
to the tan-yard. 

No shouts of victory—but stern, 
— oe silence—as “4 
guilty things a € perpetration o 
a miadeed. Still glaring sayagely, ere 
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me the wrath of fight has subsided in 

is heart, and going and returning to 
the bloody place, uncertain whether 
or not his enemy were about to return, 
Fro finally lies down at some distance, 
and with bloody flews keeps licking 
his bloody legs, and with long dart~ 
ing tongue cleansing the mire from his 
neck, breast, side, and back—a san« 
guinary spectacle! He seems almost 
insensible to our caresses—and there 
is something almost like upbraiding 
in his victorious eyes. Now that his 
veins are cooling, he begins to feel 
the pain of his wounds—many on, 
and close to, vital parts. Most agoni- 
zing of all—all his four shanks are 
tusk-pierced,—and in less than ten 
minutes he limps away to his kennel, 
lame as if riddled by shot— 


** Heu quantum mutatus ab illo 
Hectore !”” 


ore-besmeared and dirt-draggled—an 

our ago serenely bright as the lily 
in June, or the April snow. The 
huge waggon moves away out of the 
clachan without its master, who, fero- 
cious from the death of the other brute 
he loved, dares the whole school to 
combat. Off fly a dozen jackets—and 
a devil’sdozen of striplings from twelve 
past to going sixteen—firmly wedged 
together like the Macedonian Phalanx 
—are yelling for the fray. There is 
such another shrieking of women as 
at the taking of Troy. But 


“¢ The Prince of Mearns stept before forth 
the crowd, 

And, Carter,challenged you tosingle fight!” 
Bob Laurie, who never yet feared the 
face of clay, and had too great a heart 
to suffer mere children to combat the 
strongest and most unhappy man in 
all the county. Stripped to the buff, 
there he stands, with 


“ An eye like Mars to threaten and come 
mand,” 


shoulders like Atlas—breast like Her- 
cules—and arms like Vulcan. The 
heart of Benjamin the waggoner dies 
within him—he accepts the chal- 
lenge for a future day—and retreating 
backwards to his clothes, receives a 
right-hander as from a sledge-hammer 
on the temple, that fells him like an 
ox. The other carters all close in, but 
are sent spinning in all directions as 
from the sails of a windmill. Ever as 
each successive lout seeks the earth, 
we savage schoolboys rush in upon him 
8 








twos, and threes, and fours, bas! 
and : him as. he rade 
this very so fate ordained, are 


seen ‘hurrying down the hill from the 
south, leaving their wives, sweethearts, 
anid asses in the rear, with coal-black 
hair and sparkling eyes, brown braw- 
ny legs, and clenched iron fists at the 
end of long arms, swinging flail-like 
at all times, and never more than now, 
ready for the fray, a gang of Gipsies! 
while—beautiful coincidence !—up the 
hill from the north come on at double- 
quick time an awkwart squad of as 
gtim Milesians as ever buried a pike 
m & Protestant. Nor question nor re- 
py; but in a moment a general mé- 
. Men at work in the hay-fields, 
Son tate 4 not leave = var ~ a 
-fight, fling down scythe and rake, 
and over the hedges into the high road, 
a stalwart reinforcement. Weavers 
leap from their treddles—doff their 
bine aprons, and out into the air. The 
red-cowled tailor pops his head through 
a sky-light, and next moment is in 
the street. The butcher strips his long 
light blue linen coat, to engage a Pad~ 
dy, and the smith, ready for action,— 
for the huge arms of Burniwind are 
always bare,—with a hand-ower-hip 
delivery, makes the head of the king of 
the gipsies ring like an anvil. There 
has been no marshalling of forces— 
et lo! as if formed in two regular 
ines by the Adjutant himself, after the 
first tuilzie, stand the carters, the gip- 
sies, and the Irishmen, opposed to Bob 
Laurie, the butcher, the smith, the tai- 
lor, the weaver, the haymakers, and 
the boys from the manse—the latter 
drawn up cautiously, but not cowardly, 
in the rear. What a twinkling of fists 
and shillelas ! what bashed and bloody 
noses! cut blubber lipsp—cheek-bones 
out of ali proportion to the rest of the 
face, and, through sudden and black 
‘and blue tumefactions, men’s changed 
into pig’s eyes! And now there is also 
mgeng of caps'and mutches and hair, 
*¢ femineo ululatu,” for the Egyptian 
amazons bear down like the furies on 
the glee’d widow that keeps the 
house, half-witted Shoosy that 
sells yellow sand, and Davie Donald’s 
dun ter, commonly called Spun- 
kie. What — and tossing of 
arms, round the whole length and 
breadth of the village! Where is Si- 
mon Andrew the constable? Where 
is auld Robert Maxwell the ruling el- 
der? . What can have become of Laird 
Vor. XXIV. 
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Warnoek, whose word is law? And 
what: ean the Minister be about, can 
any body tell, that he does not come 
flying from the manse to save the lives 
of his parishioners from cann and 
gipsies, and Eerish, murdering 
7 to the gallows? 
ow—Ww when—that bl 
battle ceased to be, was never distinct- 
ly known either then or since; but, 
hike every thing else, it had an end— 
and even now we have a dim dream of 
the spot at its termination—naked men 
lying on their backs in the mire, all 
drenched in blood,—with women, 
some old and ugly, with shrivelled 
witchlike hag breasts, others young, 
and darkly, swarthily, blackly beau. 
tiful, with budding or new-blown 
bosoms unkerchiefed in the colley= 
shangy—perilous to see—leaning over 
them ; and these were the Egyptians? 
Men in brown shirts, gore-spotted, 
with green bandages round their bros 
ken heads, laughing, and d joking, and 
Jeering, and singing, and shouting, 
though desperately mauled and man- 
a Scottish wives, and wie 
ows, and maids, could not help crys 
ing out in sympathy, “ Oh! but 
they’re bonnie men—what a pity rm 
should aye be sae fond o’ fechting, 
a’ manner o’ mischief !”"—and these 
were the Irishmen! Retired and apart, 
hangs the weaver, with his head over 
a wall, dog-sick, and bocking in strong 
convulsions ; some haymakers are 
washing their cut faces in the well ; 
the butcher, bloody as a bit of his 
own beef, walks silent into the sham- 
bles; the smith, whose grimy: face 
hides its pummelling, goes off grin- 
ning a ghastly smile in the hands of 
his beoldline, yet not unloving wife ; 
the tailor, gay as a flea, and hot as 
his own goose, to shew how much 
more he has given than received, of 
fers to leap any man on the = 
hop-step-and-jump, for a mutchkin— 
while Bob Laurie walks about, with- 
out a visible wound, ex the mark 
of bloody knuckles on his brawny 
breast, with arms a-kimbo, seaman- 
fashion—for Bob had been at sea— 
and as soon as the whisky comes, hands 
it about at his own expense, calker 
after calker, to the vanquished—for 
Bob was as generous as brave ; had no 
spite at the gipsies ; and as for Irish- 
men, why they were ranting, roving, 
red-hot, vil boys, just like him- 
self ; and after — he. would 
2 




















































have gone with them to Purgatory, or 
a few steps farther down the hill. All 
the battle through, we manse-boys had 
fought, it may be said, behind the sha- 
dow of him our hero, and in warding 
off mischief from us, he received not 
a few heavy body-blows from King Ca- 
rew, a descendant of Bamfylde Moore, 
and some crown-cracks from the shil- 
lelas of the Connaught Rangers. 
'_ Down comes a sudden thunder- 
plump, making the road a river—and 
to thewhiffo’ lightning, allin the shape 
of man, woman, and child, are under 
roof-cover. The afternoon soon clears 
up, and the haymakers leave theclank- 
ing empty gill or half-mutchkin stoup, 
for the field, to see what the rain has 
done—the forge begins again to roar 
—the sound of the flying-shuttle tells 
that the weaver is again on his tred- 
dies; thetailor hoists up his little 
window in the thatch, in that close 
confinement, to enjoy the caller air— 
the tinklers go to encamp on the coms 
mon—‘‘the air is balm” —insects,drop- 
ping from eave and tree, “ shew to the 
sun their wav'd coats dropt with gold,” 
—though the season of bird-singing 
be over and gone, there is a pleasant 
pa hereabouts, thereabouts, eve- 
rywhere ; the old blind beggar, dog- 
led, goes from door to door, uncon- 
scious that such a stramash has ever 
been—and dancing round our cham- 
ion, away we schoolboys all fly with 
im to swim in the Brother Loch, ta« 
king our fishing-rods with us, for one 
clap of thunder will not frighten the 
trouts ; and about the middle or end of 
July, we have known great labbers 
twenty inches long, play wallop be- 
tween our very feet, in the warm shal- 
low water, within a yard of the edge, 
to the yellow-bodied, tinsey-tailed, 
black-h f-heckle, with brown mallard 
wing, @ mere midge, but once fixed 
in lip or tongue, “ inextricable as the 
gored lion’s bite.” 

But ever after that Passage in the 
life of Fro, his were, on the whole, 
years of peace. Every season seemed to 
strengthen his sagacity, and to unfold 
his wonderful instincts. Most as- 
suredly he knew all the simpler parts 
of speech—all the household words in 
the Scottish language. He was, in all 
our pastimes, as much one of our- 
selves, as if, instead of being a Pagan 
with four feet, he had been a Christian 
with two. As for temper, we trace the 
sweetness of our own to his ; an angry 
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word from one he loved, he forgot in 
half a minute, offering his lion-like 

w ; yet there were particular people 

e could not abide, nor from their 
hands would he have accepted a roast- 
ed potatoe out of the dripping-pan, and 
in this he resembles us in our .con- 
tempt of Cockneys. He knew the Sab- 
bath day as well as the sexton—and 
never was known to bark till the Mon- 
day morning when the cock crew, and 
then he would give a long musical 
yow1as if his breast were relieved from 
silence. If ever, in this cold, change 
ful, inconstant world, there was a 
friendship that might be called sin« 
cere, it was that which, half a century 
ago and upwards, subsisted between 
Christopher North and JohnFro. We 
never had a quarrel in all our lives— 
and within these two months we made 
a pilgrimage to his grave. He was 
buried—not by our hends—but by 
the hands of one whose tender and 
manly heart loved the old, blind, 
deaf, staggering creature to the very 
last—for such in his fourteenth year 
he truly was—a sad and sorry sight to 
see, to them who remembered the 
glory of his stately and majestic years. 
One day he crawled with a moan-like 
whine to our brother’s feet, and ex- 

ired. Reader, young, bright, and 
autiful though thou be—remember 
all flesh is dust! 

This is an episode—a tale, in itself 
complete, yet growing out of, and 
appertaining to, the main plot of Epic 
or Article. You will recollect we 
were speaking of ducks, teals, and 
wigeons—and we come now to the 
next clause of the verse—wild geese 
and swans. ' 

Some people’s geese are all swans— 
but so far from that being the case 
with ours—sad and sorry are we to say 
it—now all our swans are geese. But 
in our buoyant boyhood, all God's 
creatures were to our eyes, just as God 
made them—and there was ever—es- 
pecially birds—a tinge of beauty over 
them all. What an inconceivable 
difftrence—distance—to the imagina-~ 
tion, between the nature of a tame 
and a wild goose! Aloft in heaven, 
themselves in night invisible, the gab- 
ble of a cloud of wild geese is sublime. 
Whence comes it—whence goes it,— 
for what end, and by what power im- 
pelled ? Reason sees not into the dark- 
ness of instinct—and therefore the 
awe-struck heart of the night-wander« 
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ing boy beats to hear the league-long 
gabble that probably has winged its 
wi like way from the lakes and 
m , and morasses of Si- 
beria, from Lapland, or Iceland, or the 
unfrequented and unknown northern 
regions of America—regions set apart, 
quoth Bewick, we believe, for summer 
residences and breeding places, and 
where they are amply provided with 
a variety of food, a large portion of 
which must consist of the larve of 
gnats, and myriads of insects, there 
fostered by the unsetting sun! Now 
they are gabbling good Gaelic over a 
Highland night-moor. Perhaps in an- 
other hour the descending cloud will 
be covering the wide waters at the head 
of the.wild Loch Maree—or silent and 
asleep the whole host be riding at an- 
ehor around Lomond’s Isles ! 

But ’tis now mid-day—and lo! in 
that Mediterranean—a flock of wild 
whistling Swans! Have they dropt 
down frorh the ether into the water, 
almost as pure as ether, without ha- 
ving once folded their wings, since they 
rose aloft to shun the insupportable 
northern snows hundreds of leagues 
beyond the storm-swept Orcades? To 
look at the quiet creatures, you might 
think that they had never left the cire 
cle of that little loch. There they 
hang on their shadows, even as if 
asleep in thesunshine; and nowstretch- 
ing out their long wings—how apt for 
flight from clime to clime—joyously 
they beat the liquid radiance, till to 
the loud flapping high rises the mist, 
and wide spreads the foam, almost 
sufficient for a rainbow. Safe are they 
from all birds of prey. The Osprey 
dashes down on the teal, or sea-trout, 
swimming within or below their sha- 
dow. The great Erne, or Sea-eagle, 

nces on the mallard, as he mounts 

the bulrushes before the wild 

swans, sailing, with all wings hoisted, 
like a fleet-—but osprey nor eagle dares 
to try his talons on that stately bird— 
for he is bold in his beauty, and for- 
midable as he is fair ; the pinions that 
swim and soar can also smite ; and 
though the one be a lover of war, the 
bom of peace, yet of them it may be 
sai : 

“6 The eagle he is lord above, 

The swan is lord below !”’ 

To have shot such a creature—so 
oe white—so high-soaring— 
and‘on the winds of midnight wafted 
from so fara creature that seemed 
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not merely a stranger in that loch, but 
belonging to some mysterious land in 
another hemisphere, whose coast ships 
with frozen rigging have been known 
to visit, driving under bare poles 
through a month’s snow-storms—to 
have shot such a creature was an era 
in our imagination, from which, had 
nature been more prodigal, we might 
have sprung up a poet. Once, and but 
once, we were involved in the glory of 
that event. The creature had been in 
a dream of some river or lake in Kamt« 
schatka—or ideally ‘listening, 


*¢ Across the waves’ tumultuous roar, 
The wolfs’ long howl from Oonalashka‘s 
shore,” 


when, guided by our good — and 
our brightest star, we suddenly saw 
him, sitting asleep in all his state, 
within gunshot, in a bay of the moon¢ 
light Loch ! We had nearly fainted— 
died on the very spot—and why were 
we ve entitled to have died rd well as 
any other ionate spirit, whom jo 

ever divorced 1 from life ? We b wl 
his black bill into -pieces—not a 
feather on his head but was touched ; 
and like a little white-sailed pleasure< 
boat caught in a whirlwind, the wild 
swan spun round, and then lay mo- 
tionless on the water, as if her’ 
masts had gone by the board. We 
were all alone that night—not even 
Fro was with us; we had reasons for 
being alone, for we wished not that 
there should be any footfall but our 
own round that mountain-hut. Could 
we swim? Ay, like the wild swan him- 
self, through surge or breaker. But 
now the loch was still as the sky, and 
twenty strokes carried us close to the 
pacer ~~ — hire which, 
gras y ands, and supportin 

us as it was trailed beneath our reaie, 
while we floated rather than swam 
ashore, we felt to be in verity our— 
Prey ! We trembled with a sort of fear, 
to behold him lying indeed dead on the 
sward. The moon—the many stars, 
here and there one wondrously large 
and lustrous—the hushed glittering 
loch—the hills, though somewhat 
dimmed, n all winter through, with 
here and there a patch of snow on their 
summits in the blue sky, on which lay 
a few fleecy clouds,—the mighty fo 
reign bird, whose Pacer we had 
never hoped to touch but in a dream, 
lying like the ghost of something that 
ought not to have been destroyed— 








300 
the scene was altogether such.as made 
our young ‘heart uake, and al- 
most repent of ving killed a-creature 
sO surpassingly beautiful. But that 
Was a fleeting fancy—and over. the 
t eve res like an American 
n. with game, journeying 
yey ig-wam over the wilderness. 
\8 we whitened towards the village 
in the light of morning, the earlier 


labourers held up their hands in won- 
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der what and whe we might be; and 
Fro, who had missed his master, and 
was lyimg awake for him on the 
mount, came bounding along, nor 
could refrain the bark of delighted 
wonder as his nose nuzzled in the soft 
down of the bosom of the creature 
whom he remembered to have some« 
times seen floating too far off in the 
lake, or far above our reach cleaving 
the firmament. 
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O Muckle-mou’d Meg! and can it 
ba.that thou art numbered among for- 
gotten things—unexistences ! 

‘¢ Rol'd round in earth’s diurnal course, 
With rocks, and stones, and trees!’ 


“What would we not now give for a 
-a kiss—of thy dear lips! Lips 
ich we remember once to have put 
to our own, even when thy beloved 
barrel was double-loaded! Now we 
sigh to think on what then made us 
shudder! Oh! that thy but were but 
now res on our shoulder! Alas! 
for ever discharged! Burst and rent 
asunder, art thou now lying buried in 
a peat-moss? Did some vulgar villain 
v e Vulcan convert thee, name and 
na “7 aoe og f oan dark-yisa- 
of a hen-roost-robbi 
fase solder thee into a pan? Oni 
t our passion could dig down unto 
thee info the bowels of the earth— 
and with loud lamenting elegies, and 
louder hymns of gratulation, restore 
thee, butless, 1 $s, vizyless, burst, 
rent, torn, and twisted though thou 
be’st, to the light of day, and of the 
world-rejoicing Sun! Then would we 
adorn thee with evergreen wreaths of 
the laurel and the ivy—and hang thee 
vee in memory and in monument of 
the bright, dim, still, stormy days 
of our boyhood—when gloom itself 
was glory—and when—But 
“ Be hush’d my dark spirit! for wisdom 


When the faint and the fecble deplore.” 
Cassandra— Corinna —Sappho— Lue 
cretia—Cleopatra—Tighe—De Stael 
—in their beauty or in their genius, 


are, on millions of the 
fair-faced or bright-souled, nothing 


but, dust and ashes ; and as. they are, 
so shall Baillie, and Grant, and Hes 


mans, and Landor be—and why vain- 
ly yearn ‘ with love and longings in- 
finite,” to save from doom of perish- 
able nature—of all created things, bu 
one alone—Muckle-mou'd Meg ! 
After a storm comes a calm; and 
we hasten to give the sporting world 


the concluding account of our edu« 
cation. In the moorland ish— 
God bless it—in which we had the 


inestimable advantage of passing our 
boyhood—there were a good many fal 
cons—of course the kite or glead— 
the buzzard—the sparrow-hawk—the 
marsh harrier—that imp, the merlin— 
and, rare bird and beautiful! there, 
on a cliff which, alas! a crutched man 
must climb no more, did the Peregrine 
build her nest. You must not won- 
der at this, for the parish was an ex« 
tensive one, even for Scotland—half 
Highland, half Lowland—and had 
not only “ muirs and mosses many o’,” 
but numerous hills, not a few moun< 
tains, some most extraordinary cliffs, 
considerable store of woods, and one, 
indeed, that might well be called The 
Forest. 

Lift up thy rock-crowned forehead 
through thy own sweet stormy skies, 
Auld Scotland! and as sternly and 
grimly thou look’st far over the hush« 
ed or howling seas, remember thee—~ 
till all thy moors and mosses quake at 
thy heart, as if swallowing up an in 
vading army-—a fate that oft befell thy 
foes of yore—remember thee, in mist< 
shrouded dream, and cloud-born vi- 
sion, of the long line of kings, and 
heroes, and sages,: and bards, whose 
hallowed bones sleep in pine-darkened 
tombs, among the mountain heather, 
by: the side of rivers and lechs and 
arms of ir spirits yet seen 
in lofty superstition, sailing or ‘sit~ 
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up thy rock.crowned 
Auld Scotland ! and: sing aload to all 
the nations of the earth, with thy voice 
of cliffs, and caves, and caverns, 

“Wha daur meddle wi’ me ?” 


What! some small, puny, pitcous 
= are heard cheeping against 
thee.from the Cockneys—like ragged 
chickens agape in the pip. How the 
feeble and fearfal creatures would 
crawl on their hands and knees, faint 
and giddy, and shrieking out for help 
to the heather-stalks, if forced to face 
one of thy cliffs, and foot its flinty boe 
som! How would the depths of their 
pe cotten-stuffed in vain, ache 
to the spray-thunder of thy cataracts ! 
Sick, sick would be their stomachs, 
storm-swept in a six-oared cutter into 
the jaws of Staffa! That sight is suf- 
ficient to set the most saturnine on the 
guffaw—the Cockney King himself, 
even King Leigh in his yellow bree- 
ches crossing a chasm a hundred yards 


> 


“* On the uncertain footing of a spar,” © 


on.a tree felled where it stood, cen« 
turies ago, by steel or storm, into a 
1 ss. bridge, oft sounding and 
shaking to the hunter’s feet in chase 
of the red-deer ! The Cockneys do not 
like us Scotchmen—because of our 
high ,cheek-bones. They are somes 
times very high indeed, very coarse, 
and very ugly, and give a Scotchman 
a grim and gaunt look, assuredly not 
to be at, with any hope of ime 
punity, on a dark day and in a lone- 
some place, by the most heroic chief of 
the most heroic clan in all the level 
land of Lud, travelling all by himself, 
in a horse and gig, and with a black 
boy in a cockaded glazed hat, through 
the Heelands o’ Seotland, passing, of 
course, at the very least, for a captain 
in the Hussars! Then Scotehmen 
canna keep their backs straught, it 
seems, and are always booin’ and boo- 
in’ afore a great man. Cannot they, in- 
deed? Do they, indeed? Ascend with 
that Scottish yon mountain’s 
breast—swim with him that mountain 
loch—a bottle of Glenlivet, who first 
stands in shallow water, on the Oak 
Isle—and whose back will be straught« 
est, that of the. Caledonian or the 


pine Dy ee feet above the level 
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’ where, alas: . 
mane Society. The back of the shep» 
herd—even in presence of that “ 
man”—will be as straught as—do not 
tremble, Cockney—that crutch. Con« 
— from afar like a cairn, 
he will be turning up his tle Boger 

e Wi turning up his li 
so—on the Cobler’s head; or, in 
twenty minutes, gliding like a swan, 
or shooting like a salmon, his back 
being still straught—leaving Luss, he 
will be shaking the dew-drops from 
his brawny body on the silver sand of 
Inch Morren. Such the contrast bes 
tween a Caledonian and a Cockney! . 
And happy were we, Chri 

North, Editor of The Magazine, hape 
py were we in the parish in which 
Fate delivered us up to Nature, that, 
under her tuition, our destinies might 
be fulfilled. A parish! Why it was 
in itself a kingdom—a world. Thirty 
miles long by twenty at the broadest, 
end deoas Gentenianaes and is not 
that a kingdom—is not that a world 
worthy of any monarch that ever wore 
acrown? Wasit level? Yes, leagues 
long levels were in it of greensward, 
hard as ~ —_ of bes sea-shore, me 
springy and ic, fit training 

for Childers or Eclipse, or Hamble 
tonian, or Smolensko, or for a charge 
of cavalry in some great pitched bate 
tle, while ar tiheny might keep playing 
against artillery from a hundred hills, 
Was it ? Yes, black bogs were 
there, which extorted a panegyric from 
the roving Irishman in his richest 
brogue,—bogs in which forests had of 
old been buried, and armies with all 
their banners. Was it hilly? Ay, there 
the white sheep nibbled, and the black 
cattle grazed; there they baad and 
they lowed upon a thousand hille—~a 
crowd ef cones, all green as emerald, 
Was it mountainous? Give answer 
from afar, ye mist-shrouded summits, 
andye cloven by theeagle’s wing! 
But whether ye be indeed mountains, 
or whether ye be clouds, who can tell; 
bedazzled asaré iis eyes by that longe 
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ney sunset, that drenches heaven 
“earth in one indistinguishable 
1, setting the West on fire, asif the 
conflagration were begun ! Was it 
woody? Hush, hush, and you will hear 
a pinecone drop in the central silence 
of a forest—a silent and solitary wil- 
derness—in which you may. wander a 
whole day long, unaccompanied but 
by the cushat, the corby, the falcon, 
the-roe, and they.are all shy of human 
feet, and, like thoughts, pass away in 
a moment; so if you long for less 
fleeting farewells from the native dwel- 
lers in the wood, lo! the bright brown 
queen of the butterflies, — gaudy 
in her glancings through the solitude, 
the dragon-fly whirring bird-like over 
the. pools in the glade; and if your 
ear. desire music, the robin and the 
wren may haply trill you a few 
notes among the briery rocks, or the 
bold blackbird open wide his yellow 
billin his holly-tree, and set the squir- 
rels a-leaping all within reach of his 
ringing roundelay. Any rivers? one 
—to whom a thousand torrents are 
tributary—as he himself is tributary to 
the sea. Any lochs? How many we 
know not—for we never counted them 
twice alike—omitting perhaps some 
ten tarns, or counting twice over 
some one of our more Salling waters 
worthy to dash their waves against 
the sides of ships—alone wanting to 
the magnificence of those inland seas ! 
Yes—it was as level, as boggy, as 
hilly, as en as — as 
, and as rivery a parish, as ever 
laughed to scorn “Colonel Mudge and 
his Trigonometrical Survey. 

Was not that a noble parish for ap- 
prenticeship in sports and pastimes, 
of a great master? No need of any 
teacher. On the wings of joy we were 
borne over the bosom of nature, and 
learnt all things worthy and needful to 
be learned, by instinct first, and after- 
wards'by reason. To look at a wild 
creature—winged with feathers, or 
mere feet—and not desire to destroy 
or capture it—is impossible to passion 
—to imagination—to fancy. Thus 
had we longed to feel and handle the 
glossy lumage of the beaked birds— 

Wide- wean of Prey—before 
our finger ever touched a trigger. 
Their various flight, in various wea- 
ther, we had watched and noted with 

ing even of the eye of a natu- 
ralist—the wonder of a for 
among the brood of boys there are 
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hundreds ‘and: thousands of poets 
who never see manhood,—the poetry 
dying away—the boy growing up 
into mere prose,—yet to some even of 
the paragraphs of these Three Fyttes 
do we appeal, that a few sparks of 
the sacred light are yet alive within 
us ; and sad to our old ears. would 
be the sound of “ Put out the light 
and then—put out the light !” . Thus 
were we impelled, even when a mere 
child, far away from the manse, 
for miles, into the moors and woods. 
Once it was feared that poor wee Kit 
was lost ; for, having set off all by him« 
self, at sunrise, to draw a night-line 
from the distant Black Loch,-and look 
at a trap set for a glead, a mist 
overtook him on the moor, on his 
homeward way, with an eel as long as 
himself, hanging over his shoulder, 
and held him prisoner for many 
hours within its shifting walls, frail 
indeed, and opposing no resistance 
to the hand, yet impenetrable to the 
feet of fear, as the stone-dungeon’s 
thraldom. If the mist had remain« 
ed, that would have been nothing ; 
only a still cold wet seat on a stone ; 
but as “‘a trot becomes a gallop soon, 
in spite of curb and rein,” so a Scotch 
mist becomes a shower—and a shower 
a flood—and a flood a storm—and a 
storm a tempest—and a tempest thune 
der and lightning—and thunder and 
lightning heaven-quake and earth- 
quake—till the heart of poor wee 
Kit quaked, and almost died within 
him in the desert. In this age of 
Confessions, need we be ashamed to 
own, in the face of the whole world, 
that we sat us down and cried! The 
small brown Moorland bird, as dry as 
a toast, hopped out of his heather- 
hole, and cheerfully cheeped comfort. 
With crest just a thought lowered by 
the rain, the green-backed, white- 
breasted peaseweep, walked close by 
us in the mist; and.sight of wonder, 
that made, even in that quandary b 

the quagmire, our heart beat wit 

—— never seen before, and 
seldom since, three wee eeps, 
not three days old, little bigger than 
shrew-mice, all covered with blackish 
down, interspersed with long white 
hair, running after their mother! 
But the large hazel eye of the she 
peaseweep, restless even in the most 
utter solitude, soon spied us glowering 
at her, and her young ones, through 
our tears; aud not for a moment 
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detbpingnalionnts forgive her for the 
shrewd but cruel suspicion—that we 
were Lord Eglinton’s gamek 
with a sudden shrill cry that thrilled 
to the marrow in our cold: back- bone 
—fla and fluttered herself awa 
into the mist, while the little blac 
bits of down disappeared, like devils, 
into the moss. The croaking of the 
frogs grew terrible. And worse and 
worse, close at hand, seeking his lost 
cows through the mist, the bellow of 
the notorious red bull ! We began say- 
ing our prayers; and just then the 
sun forced himself out into the open 
day, and, like the sudden page of 
the shutters of a room, the whole 
world was filled with light. The 
seemed to sing among the pow- 
heads—as for the red bull who had 
tossed the tinker, he was cantering 
away, with his tail towards us, toa 
lot of cows on the hill; and hark—a 
long, a loud, an oft-repeated halloo ! 
Rab Roger, honest fellow, and Leezy 
Muir, honest lass, from the manse, in 
search of our dead body ! Rab pulls our 
ears lightly, and Leezie kisses us from 
the one to the other—wrings the rain 
out of our long yellow hair—(a pretty 
contrast to the small grey sprig now 
on the crown of our pericranium, and 
the thin tail acock behind) and by and 
by stepping into Hazel-Deanhead for 
a drap and a “ chitterin’ piece,” by the 
time we reach the manse we are as dry 
as a whistle—take our scold and our 
palmies from the minister—and, by 
way of punishment and penance— 
after a little hot whisky toddy, with 
brown sugar and a bit of bun, are 
bundled off to bed in the day-time! 
Thus we grew up a Fowler, ere a 
loaded gun was in our hand—and often 
guided the city-fowler to the haunts 
of the curlew, the plover, the moor- 
fowl, and the falcon. The falcon ! yes 
—in the higher region of clouds and 
cliffs. For now we had shot up into 
a stripling—and how fast had we so 
shot up you may know, by taking 
notice of the schoolboy on the play- 
green, and two years afterwards dis- 
covering, perhaps, that he is that fine 
tall ensign carrying the colours among 
the light-bobs of the regiment, to the 
sound of clarion and flute, cymbal and 
great drum, marching into the city a 
thousand strong. 
We used in early boyhood, deceived 
by some uncertainty in size, not to 
distinguish between a-kite and a buz« 
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zard, which was very stupid, and un« 
like us—more like Poietes in Salmonia.. 
The flight of the buzzard, as may be. 
seen in Selby, is slow—and except du« 
ring the season of incubation, when it 
often soars to a considerable height, it 
seldom remains long on the wing. It 
is indeed a heavy, inaetive bird, both 


in disposition and ap nce, atid is 
generally seen perched upon some old: 


and decayed tree, such being its fa« 
vourite haunt. Him we soon thought 
little or nothing about—and the last 
one we shot, it was, we remember, just 
as he was coming out of the deserted 
nest of a crow, which he had taken. 
ion of out of pure laziness ;. 
and we killed him for not building a 
house of his own in a country where 
there was no want of sticks. But the 
kite or glead, as the same distinguish 
ed ornithologist rightly says, is pro« 
verbial for the ease and gracefu 
of its flight, which generally consists 
of large and sweeping circles, performe 
ed with a motionless wing, or at least 
with a slight and almost inpencenee 
ble stroke of its pinions, and at very 
distant intervals. In this manner, 
and directing its course by its tail, 
which acts as a rudder, whose slighte 
est motion produces effect, it frequent« 
ly soars to such a height, as to become 
almost invisible to the human eye. 
Him we loved to slay, as a bird wore 
thy of our barrel. _Him and her have 
we watched for days, like a lynx, till 
we were led, almost as if by an ine 
stinet, to their nest in the heart of 
the forest—a nest lined with wool, 
hair, and other soft materials, in 
the fork of some large tree. They 
will not, of course, desert their nest, 
when they have young, fire at them 
as you will, though they become more 
wary, and seem as if they heard a 
leaf fall, so suddenly will they start 
and soar to heaven. We remember, 
from an ambuscade in a briery dell in 
the forest, shooting one flying over 
head to its nest ; and,. on going up to 
him as he lay on his back, with clenche, 
ing talons and fierce eyes, absolutely 
shrieking and yelling with fear, and 
rage, and pain, we intended to spare 
his life, and only take him prisoner, 
when we beheld beside him, on the 
sod, a chicken from a brood of famous 
ginger piles, then, all but his small 
self, following the feet of thcir cluck« 
ing mother atthe manse! With visage 
all.inflamed, we gave him the but.on 
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his ‘double organ of destructiveness, 
ther only known to-us by the pop 
= back-o’-the-head,” ex: 

.. .“ Pallas te hoc vulnere, Pallas 

-, Immola “wg 

Quivered. every feather from beak to 
tail and talon, in his last convulsion, 
‘$ Vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata sub 
-  wmbras !” 

* Im the season of love what combats 
have we been witness to—Umpire— 
hetween birds of Ey ! The Female 
Falcon, she sat aloof, like a sultana, 
in her soft, sleek, glossy plumes,— 
the iris in her eye, of wilder, more 
piercing, fiery, cruel, fascinating, and 
maddening lustre, than ever lit the 
face of the haughtiest human queen, 
dilored by princes on her throne of 
diamonds. And now her whole plu- 
mage shivers—and is ruffled—for her 
dwn Tercel—her Gentle Peregrine ap- 
They ny | two will enjoy their 

ce on the edge of the cliff- 
chasm—and the Bride shall become 
a wife in that stormy sunshine on 
the loftiest precipice of all these our 
Alps. But a sudden sugh sweeps 
down from heaven, and a rival Hawk 
comes rushing in his rage from his 

Widowed eyry, and will win and wear 

this his second selected bride,—for 
her sake, tearing, or to be torn, to 

Both struck down from hea- 
ven, fall a hundred fathom to the 
heather, talon-locked, in the mutual 
stipe of death. Fair play, gentlemen, 

attend to the Umpire. It is, we 
understand, to be an up-and-down 
fight: Allow us to disentangle you— 
and without giving advantage to ei- 
ther—-elbow-room to both. Neither 
of you ever saw a human face so near 
or ever were captive in a 

human hand. Both fasten their mo- 
pny ch prerag eyes on us, and 
holding back their heads, emit a wild 
pry 3 cry But now they catch sight 
of er, and in an instant are 
one bunch of torn, bloody plumes. 

Perhaps their wings are broken, and 
pe: we soar No more—so up we fling 

‘both into the air—and wheeling, 

each within a short circle, clash again 
y both birds together, and the talons 
ade ag herman till they die. Let 
them die, , for both are for ever 
Afsabled to enjoy their lady-love. She, 
some peerless flower in the days 

of chivalry, at a fatal tournament, see« 
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ing her rival lovers dying for her sake, 
not ever to wear her glove or scarf in 
the front —— sry | a 
eanopy in tears of grief and pride—~ 
even like such Angelica, the Falcon 
unfolds her wings, and flies slowly 
away from her dying ravishers, to be- 
wail her virginity on the mountains. 
“©, Frailty! thy name is woman!” 
A third Lover is already on the wing, 
more fortunate than his preceding 
peers—and Angelica is won, woo'd, 
and sitting, about to lay an egg, in an 
old eyry, soon repaired and furbish- 
ed up for the honey-week, with a 
number of small birds lying on the 
edge of the hymeneal couch, with 
which, when wearied with love, and 
yawp with hunger, Angelica may 
cram her maw till she be ready to 
burst, by her bridegroom’s breast ! 
Forgotten all human dwellings, and 
all the thoughts and feelings that abide 
by firesides, and door- ways, and rooms, 
and roofs,—delightful was it, during 
the long long midsummer-holiday, 
to lie all alone, on the green sward 
of some moor-surrounded mount, not 
far from the foot of some range of 
cliffs, and with our face up to the 
sky, wait, unwearying, till a speck was 
seen to cross the blue cloudless lift, 
and steadying itself, after a minute’s 
quivering, into motionless rest, as if 
hung suspended there by the counters 
acting attraction of heaven and earth, 
known to be a Falcon ! Balanced far 
above its prey, and, soon as the right 
moment came, ready to pounce down, 
and fly away with the treasure in its 
talons to its crying eyry! If no such 
speck were for hours visible in the 
ether, doubtless dream upon dream, 
rising unbidden, and all of their own 
wild accord, congenial with the wil- 
derness, did, like phantasmagoria, pass 
to and fro, backwards and forwards, 
along the darkened curtain of our ima< 
gination, all the lights of reason’ be- 
ing extinguished or removed! In that 
trance, not unheard, although scarcely 
noticed, was the cry of the curlew, 
the murmur of the little moorland 
burn, or the din, almost like dash- 
ing, of the far-off loch. “T'was thus 
that the senses, in their most languid 
state, ministered to the fancy, and 
fed her for a future day, when all the 
imagery then received so imperfectly, 
and in broken fragments, into her 
mysterious keeping, was to ‘arise in 
orderly array, and to form a world 
10 
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more lovely and more romantic even 
than the reality, which then lay hush- 
ed or whispering, glittering or gloomy, 


in the outward air. For the senses 
hear and see all things in their seem- 
ing slumbers, from all the impulses 
that come to them in solitude gaining 
more, far more, than they have lost! 
‘When we.are awake, or half-awake, 
‘or almost sunk into.a sleep, they are 
ceaselessly gathering materials for the 
thinking and feeling soul—and it is 
hers, in a deep delight formed of me- 
mory and imagination, to put them 
together by a divine plastic power, in 
which she is almost, as it were, a very 
creator, till she exult to look on beauty 
and on grandeur such as this earth 
and these heavens never saw, products 
of her own immortal and immaterial 
energies, and BEING once, to BE for 
ever, when the universe, with all its 
suns and systems, shall be no more! 
But oftener we and our shadows 
glided along the gloom at the foot of 
the cliffs, ear-led by the incessant cry 
of the young hawks in their nest, ever 
hungry except when asleep. Left to 
themselves, when the old birds are 
hunting, an hour’s want of food is felt 
to be famine, and you hear the cry of 
the callow creatures, angry with one an- 
other, and it may be, fighting with soft 
beak and pointless claws, till a living 
lump of down tumbles over the rock- 
ledge, soon to be picked to the bone 
by insects, who likewise all live upon 
prey ; for example, Ants of carrion. 
Get you behind that briery bield, that 
wild-rose hanging rock, far and wide 
scenting the wilderness with a faint 
perfume ; or into that cell, almost a 
prions with a Gothic roof formed by 
rge stones leaning’ one against the 
other, and so arrested as they tumbled 
from the frost-riven breast of the pre- 
cipice. . Wait there, though it should 
be for hours—but it will not be for 
. hours—for both the old hawks are 
_ circling the sky, one over the marsh 
and one over the wood. She comes— 
she comes—the female Sparrow-hawk, 
twice the size of her mate ; and while 
he is plain in his dress, as a cunning 
and cruel Quaker, she is gay and gaudy 
as a Demirep dressed for the pit of the 
Opera—deep, and broad her bosom, 
with an air of luxury in her eyes that 
glitter like a nt’s.. But now she is 
a.mother, and plays a mother’s part— 
. greedier, even than for herself, for her 
greedy young. The lightning flashes 
Vor. XXIV. 
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from the caveemouth, and she 
tumbling, and dashing, and oy a 
through the.dwarf bushes on - 


face, perpendicular and plumb-down, 
within three yards of her murderer. 
Her husband will not visit his nest 
this day—no—nor all night long—fora 
father’s is not as a mother’s love. Your 
only chance of killing him, too, is to 
take a lynx-eyed circuit round about 
all the moors within half a league’; and 
possibly you may see him sitting on 
some cairn, or stone, or tree-stump, 
afraid to fly either hither or thither, 
perplexed by the sudden death he saw 
appearing among the unaccountable 
em, scenting it yet with his fine nos 
trils,soas to beunwary of yourapproach. 
Hazard a long shot—for you are right 
behind him—and a slug may hit him 
on the head, and following the feathers, 
split his skull-cap, “and seatter ‘his 
brains. “Tis done—and ‘the ‘eyry ‘is 
orphan’d. Let the small brown moor. 
land birds twitter Io Pean, as they 
hang balanced on the bulrushes—let 
the stone-chat glance less fearfully 
within shelter of the old grey cairn—- 


‘let the cushat coo his joyous gratitude 


in the wood—and the lark soar upto 
heaven, afraid no more of a demon 
descending from the cloud. As. for 
the imps in the eyry, let them, die-of 
rage and hunger—for there must al< 
ways be pain in the world ; and ’tis 
well when its endurance by the savage 
is the cause of pleasure to the sweet— 
when the gore-yearning cry of the 
cruel is pH in the song of the 
kind at feed or play—and the tribes 
of the peace-loving rejoice in the de- 
spair and death of the robbers and 
shedders of blood ! 

Not one fowler of fifty thousand has 
in all his days shot an Eagle. That 
royal race seems nearly extinct in Seot= 
land. Gaze as you will over the wide 
circumference of a Highland heaven, 
calm as the bride’s dream of love, ordis< 
turbedas the shipwrecked sailor’s vision 
of a storm, and all spring and summer 
long you may not chance to see the sha- 
dow of an Eagle in the sun. The old 
kings of the air are sometimes yet seen 
by the shepherds on cliff or beneath 
cloud ; but their offspring gre rarely 
allowed to get big wry, whe wy of 
the rifle always lying in the 
shieling. But in the days of our boy- 
hood there were many glorious thi 
on earth and air that now no more 
seem to exist, and | ee ‘these were 
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the ‘Ping Oné pair had from time 
rial’ built ‘on’ the’ Echo-cliff, 
and you could see with a telescope the 


yry, with the tim of its circumfe- 

retice, six feet in diameter, strewn with 
, moorfowl, and leverets— 

1eir feathers and their skeletons. But 
the Echo-cliff was inaccessible. 
‘¢ Hither the rainbow comes, the cloud, 
And mists that spread the flying shroud, 

sunbeams, and the flying blast, 
t if it could, would hurry past, 

But that enormous barrier binds it fast.” 


>No human eye ever saw the birds 
within a thousand feet of the lower 
earth, yet how often must they have 
down on lamb and leveret, 

and struck the cushat in her very 
swan the oe hg 

ey pre at midnight, 

the light of a waning a andes | 
mid-day in the night of sun-hiding 
tem afar off, in even more 
wilds, carried thither on the 
-whirlwind of their own wings, they 
met off their prey from uninhabited 
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Placed far amid the melancholy main,” 
Or’ ‘vast inland glens, where not a 
Summer shieling sniiles beneath the 
n of snows. But eagles 
are subject ‘to diseases in flesh, and 
bone, and blood, just like the veriest 
'y that die of croup and con- 
suinption on the dunghill before thie 
wre ddor. Sickness blinds the eye 

t God framed to pierce the seas, 
ahd weakens the wing that dallies 
with the tempest. Then the eagle 
feels how vain is the doctrine of the 
divine right of kings. He is hawked 
at by the mousing owl, whose instinct 
‘instructs him that ‘these talons have 
lost their grasp, and these pinions 
their death-blow. The eagle lies for 
‘wéeks famished in his eyry, and hun- 
ger-driven over the ledge, leaves it to 
‘ascend’ ho moré. ‘He is dethroned, 
and wasted to mere bones,—a bunch of 
feathers,—his flight is now slower than 
‘that of the buzzard—he floats himself 
along new with difficulty from knoll 

to ‘knoll, pursued by the shriekin 

tMagpies, buffeted by the corby, an 
on his back, like a recreant, be- 
‘fote the beak of the raven, who, a 
mortith ago, was terrified to hop round 
‘the carcass, till the king of the air 
'was satiated, and gave his permission 
* "t6- Croaking Sooty to dig into the bow- 
‘els ‘he himself had scorned. Yet he 
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is a noble aim'to the fowler still ;you 
break a wing and a leg, but fear’ to 
touch him with your hand ; Fro fedls 
the iron- clutch of his talons constrict 
ed in the death-pang ; and holding him 
up, you wonder that such an anatomy 
—for his weight is not more than threé 
pounds—could drive his clawsthrough 
that shaggy hide till blood sprung to 
the blow—inextricable but to yells of 
pain, and leaving gashes hard 'to heal, 
for virulent is thé poison of rage in a 
dying bird of a 

Sublime solitude of our boyhood ! 
where each stone in the desert was 
sublime, unassociated though it was 
with dreams of memory, in its own 
simple native power over the human 
heart! Each sudden breath of ‘wind 
passed by us like the voice of a spirit. 
‘There were strange meanings in the 
clouds—often so like human forms and 
faces threatening us off, or beckoning us 
on, with long black arms back into the 
long-withdrawing airy wilderness of 
heaven. We wished then, with qua- 
king bosoms, that we had not been all 
alone in the desert—that there had 
been another heart, whose beatings 
might have kept time with our own, 
that we could have gathered courage 
in the silent and sullen gloom from thie 
light in a brother’s eye—the smile ona 
brother’s countenance ; and often had 
we such a Friend in these our far-off 
wanderings over moors and mountains, 
by the edge of lochs, and through the 
umbrage of the old pine-woods. “A 
Friend from whom “ we had received 
his heart, and given him back our 
own,”—such a friendship as the most 
fortunate and the most happy—and at 
that time we were both—are somé- 
times permitted by Providence, with 
all the passionate devotion of young 
and untamed imagination, to enjoy, du- 
ring a bright dreamy world of which 
that friendship is as the Polar star. 
Emilius Godfrey ! for ever holy be the 
name ! a boy when we were but'a child 
—when we were but a youth, a man. 
We felt stronger in the shadow of his 
arm—happier, bolder, better in the 
light of his countenance. He'was the 

otector—the guardian of our moral 

ing. In our pastimes we boundéd 
with wilder glee,—at our studies we 
sat with intenser earnestness, by His 
side. He it was that taught us how 
to feel all those glorious sunsets, ahd 
enibued our young spirit with’the love 
and worship of nature. He it was that 
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taught: us to feel that our evening 
aa was no idle ceremony to be has- 
tly gone through—that we might lay 
wn. our head on the pillows then 
ever drenched in, sleep, but, a com- 
mand of God, which a reapone? from 
nature summoned the humble heart to 
obey.. He it. was who for ever had at 
command wit for the sportive, wisdom 
for the serious hour., , Fun and frolic 
flowed, from .the merry music of his 
lipgs—they lightened from the gay 
glancings of his eyes—-and then, all at 
once, when the one changed its mea- 
sures, and the other gathered as it 
were a mist or a cloud, an answering 
sympathy chained our own tongue, 
and darkened our own countenance, in 
communion of spirit felt to be indeed 
divine! , It seemed as if we knew but 
the words of language—that he was a 
lar, who saw into their very essence. 

he books we read together were, eves 
ry page, and every sentence of every 
e, all cove over with light, 
Where his eye fell not as we read, all 
was dim, or dark, unintelligible or 
with imperfect meanings. Whether 
we pe with him a volume writ 
by a nature like our own, the vo- 
lume of the earth and the sky, or the 
yolume revealed from Heaven, next 
day we always. knew and felt that 
something had been added to our being, 
Thus imperceptibly we grew up in 
our intellectual, stature, breathing a 
purer moral and religious air, with all 
our-finer affections towards other hu- 
man beings, all our kindred and our 
kind, with a dearer domestic 
tenderness, or with a sweet beneyo- 
lence that seemed to our ardent fancy 
to,embrace the dwellers in the utters 
most regions of the earth. No secret 
of pleasure or, pain—-of joy or grief— 
of fear or hope-—had our heart to with- 
hold or conceal from Emilius Godfrey. 
He. saw it as it beat within our bo- 
som, with all its imperfections—may 
we. venture to say with all its virtues. 
A repented folly—a confessed fault— 
,sin, for which we were truly contrite 
7a vice flung from us with loathing 
and with shame—in.such moods as 
these, happier were we to see his se 
rious and his solemn smile, than when 
in mirth and merriment we sat by his 
side in the social hour on a knoll in 
the, open, sunshine, and. the whole 
school. were in ecstasies to hear tales 
and.stories from.his genius, even like a. 
flock, of birds chirping in their joy all 
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byl ted. in a vernal land...In 
spite of that difference in our, yeare-p 
or oh! say rather because; t t dear 
difference, did touch. the . 
with tenderness, and the other wi 
Aig me ats ebay 
4€T, UKE €. and yo 
in the sunlight and the moonlight 9- 
litudes! Woods—into whose, inmost, 
recesses we should have quaked alone, 
to penetrate, in his company w 
glad as, gardens, through their m 
awful umbrage ; and there was beau, 
ty in the shadows of. the old oaks. 
Cataracts—jn whose lonesome thune 
der, as it pealed into those pitchy. 
pools, we durst not by ourselves 
ave faced the spray—in his. pres 
sence, dinn’d with a merry music 
in the desert, and cheerful was the 
thin mist they cast sparkling up inte, 
the mal Too anneve paras uncom- 
panion irit, then easily overcome 
with pg = the solitude of those 
pe party mpi eo Ba 
with him along the winding shores, 
how passing sweet the calm of, both 
blue depths—how magnificent , the 
white-crested waves tumbli 
neath the black thunder-cloud | More 
beautiful, because our eyes gazed on, i 
together, at the beginning or, the aa 
ing of some sudden, storm, to,us 
Apparition of the Rainbow ! Grand. 
er in its wildness. that jseemed to 
sweep at once all.the swinging and, 
stooping woods, to our ear, because hig 
too listened, the concerto by, winds 
and waves played at. midnight, we . 
not, one star was in the. sky.. Wi 
him. we first followed the. Falcon. in 
her flight—he shewed us on the Echo- 
cliff the Eagle’s eyry. To,the, thicket 
he led us where lay couched the loyely 
spotted Doe, or shewed ws; the mild- 
eyed creature brousing on the g 
with her two fawns at her, side. 
for him we should not then have seen 
the antlers of the red-deer,, for 
forest in which they bell’d was i 
a most savage place, and haunted,—~s¢ 
was the superstition at whisithey mie 
scorned it, trembled,—haunted by 1 
ghost of a huntsman whom,a jéar 
lous rival had murdered. as he stogp- 
ed, after the chase, at a, little moun- 
tain well that ever since oozed out 
blood. . What converse passed hbe- 
tween us two in all those still shadowy 
solitudes! Into what.depths,of hun 
nature did-he teach our wondering 
to look down! Oh! what waa, to. 
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éome of us, we thought in sadness that 
all‘ at once made our spirits sink,— 
like’a bird falling suddenly to earth, 
struck by the fear of a thunder-cloud 
above its song,—what was to 
ecome of us when the mandate should 
arrive for him to leave the Manse for 
ever, and sail away in a ship to India 
never more to return! Ever as that 
dreaded day drew nearer, more fre- 
quent were the tears in our eyes ; and 
in our blindness, we knew not that 
such tears ought to have been far more 
rueful still, for that he then lay under 
orders for a longer and more lament- 
able voyage—a voyage over a narrow 
streight of time to the Eternal shore. 
All—all at once he drooped—on one 
fatal morning the dread decay began 
—with no forewarning, the springs 
on which his being had so lightly— 
80 proudly—so grandly moved—gave 
. Between one Sabbath and an- 
other his bright eyes darkened—and 
while all the people were assembled 
‘to the sacrament, the soul of Emilius 
Godfrey soared up to Heaven. It was 
indeed a dreadful death, serene and 
sainted though it were—and not a hall 
—not a house—-not a hut—not a shiel- 
ing within all the circle of those wide 
mountains, that did not on that night 
wail as if the parents there had lost 
a son. All the vast parish attended 
his funeral—Lowlanders and High- 
landers in their own garb of grief.— 
And have time and tempest now black- 
ened the white marble of that monu- 
ment—is that inscription now hard to 
be read—the name of Emilius God- 
frey in green obliteration—nor haply 
one surviving who ever saw the beau- 
ty of the countenance of him there in- 
terred! Forgotten as if he had never 
been! for few were that glorious or- 
’s kindred—and they lived in a 
ign land—forgotten but by one 
heart, faithful through all the chances 
and changes of this restless world ! 
And therein enshrined among all its 
holiest, most sacred remembrances, 
shall be the image of Emilius God- 
frey, till it too, like his, shall be but 
dust and ashes ! 

Oh! blame not boys for so soon, so 
very soon, forgetting one another—in 
absence or in death. Yet forgetting 
is not just the very word ; call it ra- 
ther a reconcilement to doom and des- 
tiny—in thus obeying a benign law 
of nature, that soon streams sunshine 
over the shadows of the grave. Not 
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otherwise could all the ongoings ‘of 
this world be continued. The nas- 
cent spirit outgrows much in which it 
once found all delight ; and thoughts 
delightful still, thoughts of the faces 
and the voices of the dead, perish not, 
lying sometimes in slumber—some- 
times in sleep. ‘* Awake but one— 
and, lo! what myriads rise!” It be- 
longs not to the blessed season and 
genius of youth, to hug to its heart 
useless and unavailing griefs. Images 
of the well-beloved, when they them- 
selves are in the mould, come and go, 
no unfrequent visitants, through the 
meditative hush of solitude. But our 
business—our prime joys and our 
prime sorrows—ought to be—must be 
with the living. Duty demands it ; 
and Love, who would pine to death 
over the bones of the dead, soon fas 
tens upon other objects, with eyes and 
voices tc smile and whisper an answer 
to-all his vows. So was it with us. Ere 
the midsummer sun had withered the 
flowers that spring had showered over 
our Godfrey’s grave, youth vindicated 
its own right to happiness; and we 
felt that we did wrong to visit too of- 
ten and too despairingly that corner 
in the kirk- re No fears had we 
of any too oblivious tendencics in our 
heart of hearts ; in our dreams we saw 
him—most often alive in all his beau- 
ty—sometimes a phantom from the 
grave! If the morning light was hard 
to be endured, bursting suddenly upon 
us along with the feeling that he was 
dead, so likewise did it more frequent~ 
ly cheer and gladden us with resigna- 
tion, and send us forth a fit playmate 
to the dawn that rung with all 
sounds of joy. Again we found our- 
selves angling down the river, or 
along the loch—once more following 
the flight of the Falcon along the 
woods—eying the Eagle on the Echo- 
cliff. Days passed by, without so much 
as one thought of Emilius Godfrey— 
pursuing our pastime with all our pas~ 
sion, reading our books intently—just 
as if he had never been! But often and 
often, too, we thought we saw his figure 
coming down the hill straight towards 
us—his very figure—we could not be 
deceived —but the love-raised ghost 
disappeared on a sudden—the grief- 
woven phantom melted into the mist. 
The strength, that formerly had come 
from his counsels, now began to grow 
up of itself within our own unassisted 
being. The-world of nature became 
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more our own, moulded and modified 
by all our own feelings and fancies, 
and with a bolder and more original 
eye we saw the smoke from the sprink- 
led ‘cottages, and read the faces of the 
mountaineers on their way to the 
sheep-fold, or coming and going in 
joy to the house of God. 

Then this was to be our last year in 
the parish—now dear to us as our 
birth-place, nay, itself our very birth- 
place—for in it, from the darkness of 
infancy had our souls been born. Once 
gore and away from the region of 
cloud and mountain, we felt that 
most probably never more should we 
return. For others, who thought they 
knew us better than we did ourselves, 
had chalked out a future life for young 
Christopher North—a life that was 
sure to lead to honour, and riches, and 
a splendid name. Therefore we de- 
termined with a strong, resolute, in- 
satiate spirit of passion, to make the 
most—the best—of the few months 
that remained to us, of that our wild, 
free, and romantic existence, as yet 
untrammelled by those inexorable 
laws, ‘which, once launched into the 
world, all alike—young and old—must 
obey. Our books were flung aside,— 
nor did our old master and minister 
frown—for he grudged not to the boy 
he loved the remnant of the dream 
about to be rolled away like the dawn’s 
rosy clouds. We demanded with our 
eye—not with our voice—one long 
holiday, throughout that our last au- 
tumn, on to the pale farewell blossoms 
of the Christmas rose. With our rod 
we wentearlier to the loch or river ; but 
we had not known thoroughly our own 
soul—for now we angled less pas- 
sionately—less perseveringly than was 
our wont of yore—sitting in a pen- 
sive—a melancholy —a miserable 
dream, by the dashing waterfall—or 
the murmuring wave. With our gun 
we plunged earlier in the morning in- 
to the forest, and we returned later 
at eve,—but less earnest—less eager 
were we to hear the cushat’s moan 
from his yew-tree—to see the hawk’s 
shadow on the glade, as he hung 
aloft in the sky. A thousand dead 
thoughts came to life again in the 
gloom of the woods—and we some- 
times did wring our hands in an agony 
of grief, to know that our eyes should 
not behold the birch-tree brightening 
in another spring. 
every visit we paid to cottage 
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or to shieling was felt to be a’ farewell’; 
there was something mournful in the 


smiles on the sweet faces of the ru 
rustics, with their silken snoods, to 
whom we used to whisper harmless 
love-meanings, in which there was io 
evil guile ; we regarded the solemt 
toil-and-care-worn countenances of the 
old with a profounder emotion than’ 
had ever touched our hearts in thé 
hour of our more thoughtless joy ; 
and the whole life of those dwellers 
among the woods, and the moors, and 
the mountains, seemed to us far more 
affecting now that we saw deeper into 
it, in the light of a melancholy sprung 
from the conviction that the time 
was close at hand when we should 
mingle with it no more. The thoughts 
that possessed our most secret bosom,’ 
failed not by the least observant to be 
discovered in our open eyes. Th 
who had liked us before, now loved 
us; our faults, our follies, the inso- 
lencies of our reckless boyhood, were 
all forgotten ; whatever had been our 
sins, pride towards the poor was never 
among the number ; we had shunned 
not stooping our head beneath the 
humblest lintel ; our mite had been 
given to the widow who had lost her 
own ; quarrelsome with the young we 
might sometimes have been, for boy- 
blood is soon heated, and boils before 
a defying eye; but in one thing at 
least we were Spartans, we revered the 
head of old age. 

And many at last were the kind— 
some the sad farewells erelong whis- 
pered by us at gloaming among the 
glens. Let them rest for ever silent 
amidst that music in the memory 
which is felt, not heard—its bless- 
ing mute though breathing, like an 
inarticulate prayer! But to Thee— 
O palest Phantom—clothed in white 
raiment, not like unto a ghost risen 
with its grave-clothes to appal, but 
like a seraph descending from the 
skies to bless—unto Thee will we 
dare to speak, as through the mist 
of years back comes thy yet unfa- 
ded beauty, charming us, while we 
cannot choose but weep, with the 
self-same vision that often glided be- 
fore us long long ago in the wilder- 
ness, aud at the sound of our voice 
would pause for a little while, and 
then pass by, like a white bird from 
the sea, floating unscared close by the 
shepherd’s head, or alighting to trim 
its plumes on a knoll far up an inland 
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or the face, rer toy it ber lifes 
t, it be,—life- 
fiks inthe weungof those gentle hands 
rand the soft, sweet, low music which 
now, we hear, steals not sure from lips 
hushed by the burial-mould! Resto 
red by the power of love, she stands 
before us as she stood of yore., Not 
one of all the hairs of her golden head 
was si by the lightning that shi- 
vered the tree under whieh the child 
had run for shelter from the flashing 
sky, But in a moment the blue light in 
her dewy eyes was di —and never 
again did she behold either flower or 
star. Yet all the images of all the 
things she had loved remained in her 
memory, clear and distinct as the 
things themselves before unextinguish- 
ed eyes—and ere three summers had 
flown over her head, which, like the 
blossom of some fair perennial flower, 
in heaven’s gracious dew and sunshine 
season lifted its loveliness higher 
and higher in the light,—she could trip 
her singing way through the wide 
wilderness, all by her joyful self, led, 
as all believed, nor erred, they in, so 
believing, by an angel’s hand! When 
the primroses peeped through the re- 
iving, grass upon the vernal braes, 
y seemed to give themselves into 
her hand ; and ’twas thought they hung 
longer unfaded round her neck or fore- 
head than. if they had been left to 
drink the dew on their native bed. 
The linnets ceased not their lays, 
though her garment touched the broom- 
stalk,.on, which they.sung. The cu- 
shat, as she thrid her way through the 
wood, continued to croon in her dark- 
some tree—and the lark, although just 
dro from the cloud, was cheered 
by. her presence into a new passion of 
song, and mounted over her head, as 
if it were his first matin hymn. All 
the creatures of earth and air mani- 
festly loved the Wanderer of the Wil- 
derness—and as for human beings, she 
was named, in their pity, their won- 
der, and their delight, the Blind Beau- 
ty. of the Moor ! 

She was an only child, and her 
mother had died. in giving her birth. 
And now her father, stricken by one of 
the many cruel diseases that shorten 
the lives of shepherds on the _ hills, 
was bed-ridden—and he was poor. 
Of all words ever syllabled by human 
lips,. the most blessed is—Charity. 
No manna now in the wilderness is 
rained from heaven—for the mouths 
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{ d..,,A few goats feedi 
among the rocks gave them milk, anc 
there. was bread, for them in.each 
neighbour’s house—neighbour though 
miles afar——as the sacred duty came 
round—and the unrepining poor sent 
the grateful child away with. their 
prayers. 

_ One evening, returning to the hut 
with her usual song, she danced u 
to her father’s face on his rushy bed, 
and it was cold in death. If she 
shrieked—if she fainted—there was 
but one Ear that heard, one Eye that 
saw her in her swoon. Not now floate 
ing light like a small moving, cloud 
unwilling to leave the flowery braes; 
though it be to melt in heaven, but 
driven along like a shroud of flying 
mist before the tempest, she came up- 
on usin the midst of that dreary moss ; 
and at the sound of our quaking voice, 
fell down with clasped hands. at our 
feet—‘‘ My father’s dead!” Had the 
hut put already. on the strange, dim, 
desolate look of mortality? For peo= 
ple came walking fast down the braes, 
and in..a, little, while there was,.a 
group round us,,and we bore her 
back, again to her dwelling in our 
arms. As for us, we had been on 
our way to bid the fair creature and 
her father farewell. .How could she 
have lived—an utter orphan—in such 
a world! The holy power that is in 
Innocence would for ever haveremain- 
ed with her; but Innocence longs ta 
be away, when her sister Joy has de- 
parted ; and,’tis sorrowful to seg the 
one on earth, when the other has.gone 
to.Heaven! This sorrow none of us 
had long to see; for though a flower, 
when withered at the root, and doom- 
ed ere eve to perish, may yet look, to 
the careless eye the same as when it 
blossomed in its pride,—its, leayes, 
still green, are not as once they were, 
— its bloom, though fair, is faded—and 
at, set of sun, the dews shall find it in 
decay, and fall unfelt, on all its petals, 
Ere Sabbath came, the orphan child 
was dead.. Methinks we see now her 
little funeral. Her birth had been the 
humblest of the humble ; and though 
all in life had Joved her, it was thought 
best that none should be asked to the 
funeral of her and her father, but two 
or three friends; the old clergy~ 
man, himself walked at the head, of 
the father’s coffin—we at the head of 
the daughter’s—for this was granted 
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wnto our exceeding love ;—and thus 
ssed away for ever the Blind Beau- 
ty of the Moor ! 
!'f¥et sometimes to a more desperate 
passion than had ever before driven us 
over the wilds, did we deliver up our- 
sélves entire, and pursue our pastime 
like one doomed to be a wild hunts- 
man under some spell of magic. Let 
us, ere we go away from these high 
haunts and be no more seen—let us 
away far up the Great Glen, beyond 
the Echo-cliff, and with our rifle— 
*twas once the rifle of Emilius God- 
frey—let us stalk the red-deer. In 
that chase or forest the antlers lay not 
thick, as now they lie on the Athole 
Braes ; they were still a rare sight— 
and often and often had Godfrey and 
‘we gone up and down the Glen, with- 
out a single glimpse of buck or doe 
rising up from among the heather. 
But as the true angler will try every 
cast on the river, miles up and down, 
if he has reason to know that but one 
‘single fish has run up from the sea— 
‘80 we, a true hunter, neither grudged 
nor ‘wearied to stand for hours, still 
as the heron by the stream, hardly in 
hope, but satisfied with the possibility, 
that a deer might pass by us in the 
desert. Steadiest and strongest is self- 
fed passion in the human soul. When 
blows the warm showery south-west 
wind, the trouts turn up their yellow 
sides at every light dropping of the 
fly on the curling water—and the 
angler is soon sated with the perpe- 
tual play. But once—twice—thrice— 
during a long blustering day—the sul- 
len plunge of a salmon is sufficient for 
that day’s joy. Still, therefore, still 
as a cairn that stands for ever on the 
hill, or rather as the shadow on a 
dial, that though it moves, is never 
seen to move, day after day were we 
on our station in the Great Glen. A 
loud, wild, wrathful, and savage cry 
from some huge animal made our 
heart leap to our mouth, and bathed 
out forehead in sudden sweat. We 
looked up—and a red deer—a stag of 
ten—the king of the’ forest—stood 
with all his antlers, snuffing the wind, 
but yet blind to our figure overshadow- 
ed by a rock. The rifle-ball pierced 
his heart—and leaping up far higher 
than our head, he tumbled in terrific 
death, and lay stone-still before our 
starting eyes amid the rustling of the 
strong-bented heather ! There we 
stood surveying him for a long 
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triumphing hour. Ghastly were his 
-and ghastlier his ‘long 
bloody tongue, bitten through at the 
very root in agony. The branches of 
his antlers pierced the sward like 
swords.’ His bulk seemed mightier in 
death even than when it was crowned 
with that kingly head, snuffing the 
north-wind. In other two hours’ we 
were down at Moor-edge and up again, 
with an eager train, to the head of ‘the 
Great Glen, coming and goinga distance 
of a dozen long miles. A hay-w 
forced its way through the bogs and 
over the braes—and on our return into 
the inhabited country, we were met by 
shoals of peasants, men, women, and 
children, huzzaing over the Prey—for 
not for many years—never since the 
funeral of the old lord—had the ant- 
lers of a red-deer been seen by them 
trailing along the heather. ' 
Fifty years and more—and oh! my 
weary soul ! half a century took a long 
long time to die away, in gloom and 
in glory, in- pain and pleasure, in 
storms through which were afraid to 
fly even the spirit’s most eagle- winged 
raptures, in calms that rocked all -hér 
feelings like azure- plumed haleyonis to 
rest—though now to look back upon 
it, what seems it all'but a transitor 
dream of toil and trouble, of whi! 
the smiles, the sighs, the tears, the 
groans, were all alike vain as the for- 
gotten sunbeams and the clouds! 
Fifty years and more are gone—and 
this is the Twelfth of August, Eigh- 
teen hundred and twenty-eight ; ‘and 
all the Highland mountains have since 
dawn been astir, and thundering to the 
impetuous sportsmen’s joys! Our 
spirit burns within us, but our limbs 
are palsied, and our feet must brush 
the heather no more. Lo! how beau- 
tifully these fast-travelling pointers 
do their work on that black moun- 
tain’s breast! intersecting it into 
rallelograms, and squares, and circles, 
and now all astoop on a sudden, as if 
frozen to death! Higher up among 
the rocks, and cliffs, and stones, we 
see a stripling, whose ambition it is 'to 
strike the sky with his forehead, and 
wet his hair in the misty cloud, pur- 
suing the ptarmigan nowin their varie- 
gated summer-dress, seen even athong 
the unmelted snows. The scene shifts 
—and high up on the heath above 
the Linn of Dee, in the Forest of 
Braemar, the Thane—God bless him 
—has stalked the red-deer to his lair, 
1 
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and now lays his unerring rifle at rest 
-on the stump of the Witch’s Oak. 
Never shall ld deaden our sympa- 
‘thies with the pastimes of our fellow 
men any more than with their high- 
est raptures, their profoundest griefs. 
Blessings on the head of every true 
sportsman on flood, or field, or fell; 
-nor shall we take it at all amiss should 
some of them, in return for the plea- 
sure they may have enjoyed from these 
our Fyttes, perused in smoky cabin 
during a rainy day, to the peat-reek 
flavour of the glorious Glenlivet, send 
us, by the Inverness coach, Aberdeen 
steam-packet, or any other rapid con- 
veyance, a basket of game, red, black, 
or brown, or peradventure a haunch 
of the red- deer. 

Reader! be thou a male, bold as 
the Tercel Gentle—or a female, fair 
as the Falcon—a male, stern as an old 
Stag—or a female, soft as a young Doe 
—we entreat thee to think kindly of 
Us and of our Article—and to look in 
love or in friendship on Christopher, 
in his Sporting Jacket, now come to 
the close of his Three Fyttes, into 
which he had fallen—out of one into 

.another—and from which he has now 
been revived by the application of a 
little salt to his mouth, and thena 
ealker. Nor think that, rambling as 
we have been, somewhat after the style 
ef thinking common in sleep, there 
has been no method in our madness, 
no /ucidus. ordo in our dream. The 
whole forty pages are instinct with one 
spirit—our thoughts and our feelings 
have all followed one another, accord- 
ing to the most approved principles of 
association—and a fine proportion has 
been involuntarily preserved in ‘‘ what 
is writ is writ.” The article may be 
likened to some noble tree, which,— 
although here and there a branch has 
somewhat overgrown its brother above 
or below it, an arm has stretched itself 
out into farther gloom on this side than 
on that, so that there are irregularities 
in the umbrage,—is still disfigured not 
by those sports and freaks of nature 
working on a great scale, and stands, 
magnificent object! equal to an old 
castle, on the cliff above the cataract. 
Woe and shame to the sacrilegious 
hand that would lop away one bud- 
ding bough ! Undisturbed let the tame 
and wild creatures of the region, in 
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storm or sunshine, find shelter .or 
shade under the calm circumference 
of its green old age. Or if that 
image pleaseth thee not, and. still 
thou art inclined to be critical—then 
be: satisfied with our final simile. 
There are two ways of approaching 
a city from a rural stage twelve or 
twenty miles from the Post-office. 
You take your seat in the mail-coach, 
and looking occasionally out of the 
window, you see many sights worth 
looking at—the sea on your right ; 


-hills, the Pentlands, on your left ;. in 


front, Arthur Seat and the Calton Hill, 
and the smoke of Auld Reekie envelo- 
ping the Castle. Meanwhile you ap- 
proach the metropolis, in a line as 
straight as Engineer Telford could 
contrive to make it, and as smooth as 
suits the genius of Macadam. The 
mode of travelling is a good one, and 
we frequently practise it with plea- 
sure.. But there is another, entirely 
different, and in certain seasons of the 
year and moods of the mind, infi- 
nitely better. You take your foot in 
your hand, and leaving the turnpike 
road altogether, you deviate away up 
and down, following the course of a 
stream flowing towards the city and 
the sea. Whileit continueth to ‘‘ make 
sweet music with the enamelled 
stones,” you ask it no questions, why it 
chooses to wheel suddenly round, and 
to seem to be going back again to the 
a green broomy braes among 
which it has its source, for a moment’s 
reflection convinces you that it is the 
best judge of its own channel, and 
that you have no right to alter the 
Pilgrim’s Progress. One wild scene of 
beauty and of grandeur still succeed- 
ing another, you two—the stream and 
the traveller— 

“* Through Eden take your solitary way,” 
now shut up among rocks, now sing- 
ing past a wood and a tower, now cul- 
tivated fields, now a bit of heather 
alive with bees, and, in the distance, 
towers and spires glancing through the 
boughs, and you arrive at last, at the 
end of your journey, some hours after 
the mail, with a cheerful mind and a 
sharp appetite, just in time for the 
Noctes Ambrosiane. The application 
is alike ingenious and obvious. So, 
reader, God bless ye—for a moon, 
farewell ! 
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QOun readers are probably aware, that 
the Royal Institution in Albemarle 
Street was the first English attempt, 
in imitation, we presume, of the French 
Lycées, such as they were under the 
ancien régime,to infuse science without 
trouble into the minds of fine ladies 
and gentlemen. Such devices are, we 
freely confess, rather French than 
English in character, and open to rie 
dicule equally from the really learned 
and from the frivolous. Attending 
eourses of lectures upon various sub- 
jects is, however, a very innocent pas~ 
time ; and the Royal Institution is 
shielded, as far as may be, against. 
fiouts and scoffs, by the philosophy, 
the eloquence, and the wit, of those 
who have condescended to lecture in 
its theatre, and yet more effectually by 
having been both the scene and the 
means of most of the splendid chemi- 
cal discoveries which have immortal- 
ized the name of Davy, and altered 
the very nature of the science of che- 
mistry. Most of these superior men 
have, indeed, now deserted the Royal 
Institution, and their successors, how= 
ever excellent, can hardly be esteem- 
ed their equals in ability ; but the 
Lecture-room still affords much agree- 
able instruction to persons who would 
not otherwise, perhaps, be at the trou- 
ble of acquiring such knowledge. One 
course of lectures lately delivered there 
appeared to us so interesting, so cu- 
rious, and developed matters as yet so 
little understood, that we are induced 
to extend the sphere of their utility by 
inserting a brief account of them in 
this Magazine. 

The lectures in question were deli- 
vered by an Italian nobleman, the 
Marquis Spineto, who many years ago 
took refuge in this country from the 
convulsions into which his native land 
was thrown by the wars of the French 
revolution, and who has since honour- 
ably supported himself by his own ta- 
lents and exertions. He is now at- 
tached to the University of Cambridge, 
as deputy, we believe, to the Pro- 
fessor of History and Languages, in 
the latter department. He has here- 
tofore lectured both at this Institu- 
tion and at Cambridge, upon modern 
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literaturé, and is well known as aman 
of various and extensive information. 
Concerning his merits as a lecturer, it 
need only be added, that his English is 
perfect in point of composition, and no 
farther defective in pronunciation than 
that he cannot quite master the ¢h, 
and occasionally relieves multiform 
combinations of consonants, by insert« 
ing an @ or an e betwixt any troubles 
some pair of « The subject mat. 
ter of his last course was the marvel- 
lous progress recently made in explain 
ing those mysterious Egyptian Hiero< 
glyphics, viewed for so many with 
repining wonder, as the masks beneath 
which the profound learning of ane 
cient Egypt was disguised from the 
researches of the studious.. We 

pose giving a sketch of each of the six 
lectures in order, adding, as we prow 
eeed, such remarks as may appear 
needful. 

The first lecture was devoted to the 
obstacles to be contended with in ate 
tempting the study of Hieroglyphies > 
to the information required to facili 
tate such studies, even now that we 
know how the attempt should be made > 
and to those circumstances in the con 
dition, learning, and civilization, of 
the Ancient Egyptians, which give ine 
terest to all inquiries into their reeords 
and ~— a aah 

The first of these points was 
ced and illustrated .” observations 
upon the difficulty of originally concei- 
ving what to us—as an acquisition of 
infancy—presents itself almost in the 
form of a thing of nature, rather than 
of human imyention, the connexion 
between the written characters of 
the alphabet, and the thoughts we 
express by their instrumentality. This 
might indeed have been carried far 
ther, to their connexion with spoken 
sounds ; for surely there is no more 
natural affinity between the figure of 
theletter a and itssound, than between 
F, a, t, h, e, r, and the idea of the pas 
rent to whom we are indebted for exe 
istence. Perhaps, were we to investi- 
gate the origin and progress of writing, 
it might appear that its natural course 
was to begin with the picture-writing 
of Mexico, and _ through the sym- 
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bolical Hieroglyphic, to the phonetic* 
Hieroglyphic, ia it attains to the or- 
dinary alphabet of simpler, but appa- 
rently arbitrary characters. But this 
is no place for such speculations. The 
existence of these phonetic Hierogly- 
phics, is precisely the modern disco- 
very. which it is the purport of the 
present article to elucidate, and we 
must proceed methodically. The dif- 
ficulties with which the study of Hie- 
roglyphics was, to borrow a significant 
French word, hérissé, when, after cen- 
turies of indifference, they again be- 
_came objects of curiosity, were the fol- 
lowing :—No one knew what language 
Hieroglyphics were designed to ex- 
press, whether Greek, Coptic, or some 
altogether forgotten tongue, the ver- 
nacular of ancient Egypt, or a sacred 
and mysterious dialect confined to the 
priesthood. It was moreover concei- 
ved, that every figure was strictly 
symbolical, which, by the by, would 
have rendered a ne of the lan- 
written in them less import- 

a But even had these abate 
solved, and this mistake cleared up, 
there still remained other erroneous 
opinions, which, whilst they possibly: 
stimulated the zeal of the student, 
misled his steps in pursuing the in- 
vestigation. Men looked to the Hiero- 
plyphics for that which, as far as they 
ve sor been deciphered, they do 
not afford. The Greeks, however in- 
uisitive respecting the reputed won- 
) eran learning of the Egyptian hie- 
rarchy, seem not to have dreamt of a 
possibility of comprehending what 
they considered as the enigmatical re- 
cord of mystic sublimities, intelligible 
only to the priests, and hardly to them, 
after the final overthrow of their tem- 
see power—previously much shaken 
y the conquest of the Shepherd Kings 
—by the overwhelmingly destructive 
invasion of Cambyses. The Romans 
probably adopted the opinions of the 
Greeks ; but our lecturer disbelieves 
the story of a large reward having been 
offered by one of the Cesars to who- 
ever should interpret the Hierogly- 

- phics upon one of the obelisks that 
been transported to Rome.t When 
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in later times Hieroglyphics again én 
gaged the attention of the learned, the 
Jesuit Kircher studied them, in thecon- 
fident expectation of discovering in them 
a regularsystem of Demonology, and of 
course found what he sought. Others, 
with equal perspicacity,severally read in 
these accommodating records, ascheme 
of Grecian mythology, a version of the 
Psalms of David, and even some of the 
most mysterious dogmas of Christi- 
anity. Concerning the groundlessness 
of these views, it may be enough to 
say, that a set of legends, the suppo- 
sed repository of astronomical specu- 
lations, if not of a complete theory of 
astronomy, disclose, through recent 
deciphering, the names of some of the 
Roman Emperors ; and one which had 
been interpreted by the C&dipus of 
Jesuits, into Latin, full as unintelli- 
gible as the Hieroglyphics, proves to 
be simply Cesar Domitianus Augus- 
tus. 

* The student who would devote 
himself to the investigation of Hiero- 
glyphics, should, according to the Mars 
quis Spineto, besides understanding 
Coptic, be well versed in those mat- 
ters to which they relate, the history 
and religion of ancient Egypt. We 
do not dispute the utility of such 
knowledge, as far as it is yet to be 
had, for such purposes, although we 
ourselves look rather to the decipher- 
ing of the Hieroglyphics for the 
knowledge, than to the little gathered 
from other sources, for the further- 
ance of deciphering. But our readers 
will scarcely expect these few pages 
should prepare them fully for plun- 
ging in person into this difficult and 
curious study. We shall, therefore, 
pass over the details of Egyptian my- 
thology, and proceed to the historical 
statements. Little reliance can be 
placed upon the relations of the 
Greeks concerning any foreign coun- 
try, even one they respected, save as 
such relations are confirmed by na- 
tional testimony. The only Egyp- 
tian historian known, even by name, 
is Manetho, and of his writings we 
possess only extracts preserved chiefly 
by his antagonists the early Chris- 





* Phonetic, means vocal, and is used by modern writers upon Hieroglyphics, to de- 


note, “* representing sound.” 


~ + Upon this supposed ignorance of the Ancients, we have something to say, which 
will be more intelligible after we shail have imparted the knowledge now obtained of 
the nature of Hieroglyphics, and which we therefore reserve till the end of this article. 
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tians, for the pu of. refutation. 
That he siboaill be refuted, was deemed 
ray eee because it was then, 
and long afterwards, conceived that 
his chronology contradicted that of 
the Scriptures. The Marquis, who 
appears to-be a sincere Christian, and 
to feel a devout pleasure in dwelling 
upon every the slightest confirmation 
ot Holy Writ from profane annals, 
alleged that this seeming discrep- 
ancy between Biblical and Egyptian 
chronology, arises solely from the 
preference given to the Hebrew over 
the Septuagint version of the Old 
Testament, which reckons full 1400 
more years between the deluge and 
the birth of our Saviour, than the 
Hebrew text. We must confess our 
inadequacy to offer an opinion upon 
this question, on which so many doc- 
tors disagree ; but such of our readers 
as labour under like ignorance with 
ourselves will doubtless incline, by 
adopting the more liberal computa- 
tion of time, to avoid a-painful oppo- 
sition between the sacred volume, 
and what seems to be matter of fact, 
since the recent Hieroglyphical dis- 
coveries strongly confirm Manetho’s 
veracity. The remaining fragments 
of his history give 32 dynasties of 
kings prior to Alexander's subjuga- 
tion of Egypt. Under the first six- 
teen, who appear to have been very 
much held in subjection by the hier- 
archy, the country flourished, advan- 
cing rapidly in wealth, population, 
science, and the arts. . During this 
period, terminating about 2000 years 
B.C., arose the splendid temples of 
Thebes and Heliopolis. The 16th 
dynasty of Pharaohs—a name used 
as generic to native Egyptian mo- 
narchs—was overthrown and driven 
into Upper Egypt by the Hikshoz, 
the Arabian shepherd kings; a race 
of barbarian conquerors who devas- 
tated the country, and apparently 
strove to destroy every vestige of a 
civilization they probably despised. 
The Hikshoz yielded in their turn to 
the efforts of the 18th and greatest 
dynasty of Pharaohs. The supre- 
macy of the priesthood seems never 
to have been fully re-established ; 
but they, as well as the country, pros- 
pered under these able and powerful 
sovereigns, until, about 500 years 
B.C., Cambyses overran the coun- 
try, wrought a desolation equalling if 
not surpassing that of the Hikshoz, 
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and finally destroyed Thebes, crushed 
the priesthood, and terminated the 
independent sway of native sove~ 
reigns. Upon this ground-work the 
noble lecturer marked out five dis- 
tinct historical periods, by which’ he 
classed the Hieroglyphic monuments 
remaining: the 1st the hieratic period 
prior to the shepherd kings; the 2d, 
that of the restored Pharaohs ; the 3d, 
of the Persian tyranny; the 4th un- 
der the Ptolemies ; and the 5th, from 
the death of Cleopatra, when Egypt 
became a Roman province, until the 
middle of the 4th century, when the 
stoner of Christianity appears to 

ave put an end to Hieroglyphical 
writing. During the first three of 
these periods, we understood the 
Marquis Spineto to state the lan- 
guage of the Hieroglyphic inscriptions 
to have been Coptic, during the two 
last, Greek. The latter part of this 
statement appears to be asserted in 
too unqualified a form. ‘ Assuredly the 
Coptic language remained, to say the 
least, mixed and blended with the 
Greek ; and for our own part, as far 
as our knowledge extends, the only 
Greek words we have seen, or heard 
of, as positively found in later in- 
scriptions, are the imperial titles, 
Avroxgatwe, Kaioag, SeCarroc. 

This first lecture closed with re- 
minding the audience of those points 
which, being known. to us touching 
the ancient Egyptians, should stimu- 
late our appetite for all possible fur 
ther information concerning so ex~ 
traordinary a people. We cannot 
but look with a kind of filial reve 
rence to the masters in learning, sci- . 
ence, and the fine arts, of our mas- 
ters the Greeks, whose profound ad- 
miration for the Egyptians acquires 
double value from the habitual con- 
tempt entertained by the favoured 
sons of Hellas for all other foreigners. 
Of the learning of these forefathers of 
knowledge, we may now - hope. to 
know, ere long, something beyond 
tradition. Of their progress in ‘the 
fine arts some means of judging exist ; 
and whilst travellers rapturously ex- 
tol the beauty of Egyptian architec- 
ture, statuary, and painting, it would 
be presumption in those who have 
never trodden the banks of the Nile 
to reject or dispute their judgments. - 
With respéct to the first named. art, 
indeed, we are well di to*concur 
in such encomiums. ‘he architectu< 
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‘Tal remains of Egypt, some of which 
are nearly 4000 years old, overawe 
the mind with the sublimity of their 
solidity and magnitude ;—the moun- 
tain pyramids, the most familiarly 
known of Egyptian buildings ;—tem- 
ples, whose ruins are 24 ~e in cirs 
cumference ;——columns 60 and 80 feet 
high ;-—statues of corresponding size, 
the image of Osymandyas in his tomb, 
the Memnonium, measuring 75 feet in 
altitude. If these temples, such as we 
have seen them delineated, be defi- 
cient:'in the elegance, the lightness, 
the finished beauty of their Grecian 
rivals, they possess excellencies of 

, perhaps not inferior kind; 
and their magsiveness accords far bet- 
ter. with our idea of a religious edifice, 
than the ornate style of the all-ad- 
mired, and admirable Parthenon. 
We would not compare things so un+ 
like as an tian temple and a Go» 
thic cathedral, yet the effect of the 
former upon our devotional feelings 
is not very dissimilar to that of the 
lattet. The columns of those tem 
ples need -no associations to please ; 
they display real beauty. But we 
must confess, when we look ypon the 
head of the young Memnon presented 
by MrSalt to the British Museum, and 
recollect the paintings in poor Belzoni’s 
exhibition ot his Egyptian tomb, not 
even the assertion of the son of a dis+ 
tinguished artist, Lieutenant Beechy, 
that he could fancy Giorgione and 
Titian had learned colouring in Egypt, 
can subdue our sceptical suspicions of 
the influence of local associations and 
extraneous circumstances upon the 
judgment of such enthusiastic ad- 
mirers. Of the manufacturing skill 
of Egypt, sufficient specimens remain 
to prove the excellence which had 
been attained. But we have yet fur- 
ther evidence of the superiority of the 
Egyptians in these useful arts, in the 
fact of their having possessed the 
means of carving with a delicate 
finish, granite too hard for our best 


instruments. Analogous testimony 
to their iency in mechanics is 
afforded by the enormous weights 


which they knew how to move and 
manage. ‘T'wo obelisks in the temple 
of Luxoor, 200 feet high, are formed 
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each of ane single -block of granite. 
And our lecturer informed us, with- 
out citing -his authority, that they 
were such adepts in the art ef tunnel- 
ling, in which late disasters shew us 
mere tyros, as to have not only effect~ 
ed subaquatie paths for crossing the 
Nile, but actually perforated Egypt 
with subterranean labyrinths; the 
scene, probably, of those extraordinary 
dramatic ceremonies of initiation to 
the sacred mysteries described in 
Moore’s Ericur£an, 

The second lecture was chiefly oc- 
cupied with an historical account of 
the steps by which the present know- 
ledge of Hieroglyphics has been attain- 
ed, prefaced by the mention of such 
rays of light as had been previously 
thrown upon the subject, although 
men’s eyes, blinded by prejudice, could 
not discern the truth presented to 
them. A translation by Hermapion, 
a Greek, of the Hieroglyphics upon a 
column removed to Rome, has been 
preserved by Ammianus Marcellinus ; 
but which column he interpreted is 
not known. It is even conjectured to 
have been destroyed ; those pointed out 
being considered as spurious, probably 
sculptured at Rome when Hierogly- 
phies seem to have been imitated as 
ornaments by persons ignorant of their 
meaning. Gene Alexandrinus and 
Porphyry threw out the conjecture, 
that some of the figures might possi~ 
bly be phonetic. A conjecture adopt- 
ed by Dr Warburton, in his Divine 
Leeation, and to which he added 
the equally happy suggestion, that the 
Hieroglyphic inscriptions might be his- 
torical records. Finally, Horus Apollo, 
in a work translated into Greek, under 
the title of Hreroctyruica, afforded 
much miscellaneous, but imperfect, 
and not very useful information. 

We must pause in our abstract of 
the lecture to observe, that the gene- 
rally intelligent and well-informed 
Italian hardly does justice either to 
the good Father or to the Egyptian. 
The passage in Clemens Alexandri- 
nus contains a distinct statement of 
the different nature of the three seve- 
ral kinds of Hieroglyphics employed, 
—the Phonetic,* a: Figurative, and 
the Symbolical. It is, however, so ob- 





be If Hieroglyphic nomenclature be not immutably fixed, we would fain recommend 
the substitution of the words Alphabetic and Graphic, as more exactly bearing the 
meaning intended, than Phonetic and Figurative. 
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seurely. worded,’ as to haye been nee eountry, The labour;of deciphering 
i ‘unintelligible to readers, thus lightened bya translation of what 

whose preconceived notions would was.to be deci the scientific 

have them they misunder- men of all. nations addressed theme 

stood his meaning, if ever so perrgie selves to the task. 

cuously expressed ; 80 unwilling ia The Demotic characters were judged 


human mind, whether from pride or 
indolence, to relinquish an opinion, 
In faet, it is. our knowledge of the 
subject that enables us to understand 
this long incomprehensible passage. 
The value of the work of Horus Apol- 
lo, M. Champollion appreciates yery 
highly. Indeed it should seem, that 
we owe to him most of what we know 
of the import of the symbols. 

These scattered lights had, as we 
have said, been obscured by the mists 
of prejudice, and no prospect of eluci« 
dation had appeared, when Bonaparte 
invaded Egypt with an army, attend- 
ed by a corps of savans. But even 
now it was accident, rather than the 
labours of the scientific battalion, that 
supplied modern Europe with a key to 
the Hieroglyphics of Ancient Egypt, 
In digging the foundations of Fort St 
Julian,. near Rosetta, the block of 
black basalt, known by the name of 
the Rosetta Stone, was found, This 
celebrated monument was transferred, 
by the triumphs of our arms, to our 

ion, and safely deposited in the 
British Museum. It excited so much 
attention at the time, that its descrip- 
tion here may seem superfluous ; but 
the clearness of our narration of the 
course pursued respecting it, and of 
the discoveries to which it has given 
rise, requires that we should remind 
our readers of its precise nature. Be 
it remembered, then, that this inva- 
luable document bore three inscrip- 
tions,—one in Greek, one in Hiero- 
glyphics, and one in an unknown cha- 
racter. The stone was mutilated ; all 
three inscriptions were manifestly im~ 
pone ; and even the Greek was near- 
y unintelligible, The Antiquarian 
Society had the three inscriptions cares 
fully copied, and transmitted engraved 
fac-similes to all the learned societies 
in Europe, Porson and Heyne, the 
first Hellenic scholars of the age, trans- 
lated the Greek inscription. It proved 
to be a decree of the priesthood in ho- 
nour of one of the Ptolemies ; and the 
last line contained the important in- 
formation, that the said decree was or- 
dered to be inscribed in Greek, in Hie- 
roglyphics, and in the Enchorial, or 
Demotic, the common character of the 


to be alphabetie, and therefore, as the 
least difficult, were first attempted ; 
but what the language written in these 
Demotic characters might be, nobody 
knew. Sylvestre de Sacy first obser 
ved a likeness between two groups of 
characters, answering in place to Alez- 
ander and Alexandria, in the Greek- 
This was the first discovery of any of 
the letters, and indicated the means of 
ascertaining others. Upon this foun- 
dation the Dane Akerblad, a diploma 
tist, constructed an alphabet. It was 
very defective, mainly because he had 
not suspected that the Egyptians, like 
the Jews and other Oriental nations, 
omitted the vowels in writing. Aker 
blad’s alphabet was corrected by our 
countryman, Dr Young, who sought 
out in the Demotic inscription other 
groups of frequent recurrence, counte 
ed their repetitions, and assuming 
them to answer to the words in the 
Greek, most nearly corresponding in 
times of recurrence, made out the 
names of Ptolemy and Egypt, the sub= 
stantive King, and the conjunction 
and.. 

Dr Young then proceeded to write 
the Greek over the Demotic, so as to 
bring every unknown portion into im- 
mediate contact with its known pur 
port,—an operation of difficulty, inas- 
much as the Demotic was written from 
right to left, instead of from left to 
right.. He accomplished it by using 
the ascertained words, And, King, 
Egypt, and Ptolemy, to divide and 
subdivide the inscription into minute 
parcels. The work of comparison was 
thus greatly facilitated ; and al h 
still unsuspicious what lan 
was translating, in 1814, by this = 
cess of comparison, he fully decipher~ 
ed the. Demotic inscription. . 

The correctness of Dr Young's read- 
ing was soon afterwards satisfactorily 
confirmed. A stone bearing two in- 
scriptions, one in Greek, and one in 
Demotic characters, was conveyed to 
Europe by M. Drouetti, the French 
Consul in Egypt. He indeed refused 
our ingenious compatriot the use of it, 
but the disappointment resulting from 
such illiberality. was obviated by a sin- 
gular coincidence of circumstances. M. 
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Champollion obligingly procured the 
Doctor the copy of.a Demotic papyrus 
from the treasures accumulated in Pa- 
risian Musées ;-and an English tra- 
veller, about the same time, presented 
him with a few MSS. he had brought 
home from Egypt. Of these some 
were in Greek, and one purported to 
be a copy of the Greek version of a 
egal instrument, inscribed in Greek 
and Demotic upon a stone, evidently 
M. Drouetti’s. M. Champollion’s pa- 
pyrus turned out to be a copy of the 
Demotic version of the same instru- 
ment! The power of reading this pa- 
pyrus, was irrefragable proof of Dr 
Young’s having rightly interpreted 
the former Demotic inscription. 

Thus further prepared, European 
learning and industry girded itself to 
achieve its great adventure, the Hiero- 
glyphic portion of the Rosetta Stone ; 
and it was Dr Young who had the 
honour of making the first step to- 
wards success. He noticed a group of 
figures inclosed in an oval ring, an- 
swering in position to the name of 
Ptolemy in the two other inscriptions ; 
and thence argued, that such group 
must be Ptolemy, and that Hierogly- 
phic. characters might be used other- 
wise than symbolically. 

It is true, he interpreted some of 
these characters wrong, mistock let- 
ters for syllables, and vowels for use- 
less marks, misled in the latter point 
probably, by reasoning from the De- 
motic, in which the omission of vowels 
is said to be uniform, whilst in the 
Hieroglyphic it seems arbitrary. But 
this was, nevertheless, the first per- 
ception of the possible use of Hiero- 
glyphics to express sounds, not ideas ; 
and upon this preliminary discovery is 
Chawpollion’s brilliant theory ground- 
ed. .With similar success and similar 
errors, Dr Young read the name of 
Berenice, in a legend from a temple 
at Karnak ; and, finally, by compari- 
son of. position with the Greek and 
Demotic, interpreted 77 other charac- 
ters, or groups of characters ; but he 
did not clearly apprehend their alpha- 
betic nature, and indeed still doubts, 
we believe, the extent of the phonetic 
application of Hieroglyphics. 

The third lecture turned upon 
M. Champollion’s system of Hiero- 
glyphics ; but prior to explaining it, 
the Marquis stated that the first con- 
firmation which Dr Young’s discovery 
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received was from Mr W. Bankes. 
This gentleman observed, that a sin- 
gle female-figure, an unusual pheno- 
menon in Egyptian sculpture or paint- 
ing, was frequently repeated in the 
carving of one particular tomb ; and 
upon the sarcophagus in that tomb he 
noticed a group of figures in a ring, 
which he guessed, from the circum- 
stance, to be Cleopatra. In corrobo- 
ration of which guess, upon an obelisk 
at Phyle, said, in a Greek inscription 
on the base, to have been raised in 
honour of a Ptolemy and two Cleopa- 
tras, he found the name of Ptolemy 
agreeing with that of the Rosetta 
Stone, and another group, from its 
position, necessarily Cleopatra, agree= 
ing with the characters upon the sar- 
cophagus. 

Such was the state of Hieroglyphic 
interpretation, when it was taken up 
by M. Champollion. The ingenious 
and judicious Frenchman at once con 
jectured that the phonetic use of Hie- 
roglyphics was probably not limited 
to the expression of foreign names, 
but of general application, and he 
adopted the notion first established by 
Quatremere, that the modern Coptic 
is identical with the language of an- 
cient Egypt. By these ideas he di- 
rected his investigations.- He began 
indeed with Greek and Roman names 
as the easiest—the first word he read 
was Alexander—and by their help 
rapidly prosecuted his phonetic disco- 
veries. In the year 1822, he publish- 
ed an Hieroglyphic Alphabet, of 100 
characters. ‘This might seem a suffi- 
cient number of representative em- 
blems, for sixteen letters, to which 
some erudite persons limit the Egyp- 
tian alphabet, which, by those who 
most enlarge it, is not computed at 
more than thirty, including diphthongs 
and other double letters. Yet, not- 
withstanding such a superabundance 
of substitutes for every letter, a super- 
abundance since greatly increased, the 
same character occasionally stands for 
two consonants, and some are common 
to almost, if not quite, all the vowels. 
This seemingly glaring awkwardness 
is accounted for by the different dia- 
lects prevailing in the three regions of 
Upper, Middle, and Lower Egypt. 
The natives of every province being 
thus enabled to read the inscriptions, 
each according to his own indigenous 
pronunciation. 
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In 1824, M. Champollion published 
his Paegecis pu Systeme HreRoGty- 
PHIQUE, still our standard work upon 
the subject. In this he clearly esta- 
blished the distinction drawn by Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, between the De- 
motic, Hieratic,* and Hieroglyphic 
characters. He interpreted upwards 
of 700 of the last, many, however, 
being either figurative or symbolical, 
and he explained the principle upon 
which phonetic Hieroglyphics were 
constructed. It is a principle pretty 
much analogous to that by which Eng- 
lish children are taught their letters, 
when A is represented and illustrated 
by: an apple-pie, B bya bull, C by a 
cat; D by a Dog, &c. That is to say, 
that every depicted object stands for 
the first letter in its own name. The 
names supplying the letters, and the 
words written in them, with the few 
exceptions known to the reader, are 
all Coptic, so that a thorough ac- 
quaintance with that language should 
seem to be the only indispensable qua- 
lification for the study of phonetic 
Hieroglyphics. 

The objects thus represented for the 
sake of their initials, are of every pos- 
sible kind ; the human body, and its 
parts; animals wild and tame, and 
portions of them, fish, reptiles, insects, 
fruits, flowers, buildings, furniture, 
clothes, tools, geometrical figures, &c. 
&c. One purpose of the immense 
number of characters thus provided, 
may have been to give variety to their 
carved and painted inscriptions, as the 
artists appear to’-have very much stu- 
died the effect of the grouping of their 
figures. But another, and more im- 
portant, certainly was, to allow of such 
characters being selected upon every 
occasion, as were symbolically appro 
priate to the subject upon which they 
were to be employed. For instance, 
in the names of sovereigns or heroes, 
the lion, as emblematic of valour and 
dignity, always stands for L, and the 
eagle, for the same reason, for A ; the 
Coptic names of those animals begin- 
ning respectively with Land A. ‘The 
symbolical character thus given to 
phonetic writing, the Marquis illus- 
trated by the supposition that we, ha- 
ving such an Hieroglyphic alphabet, 
therewith desired to: write London. 
A leaf, a lamb, or a lion, would equal- 
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ly answer for the L, but we should 
indisputably choose the lion,:as the 
emblem of England.~ An oak-tree, 
which furnishes our ship-timber, 
would, as certainly, be preferred to an 
owl for the QO, although the difficulty 
of distinguishing in a mere outline, an 
oak from an elm, might induce the 
substitution of an acorn:as its repre- 
sentative. A net, the North Star, and 
the nave of a church, would alike sup- 
ply N ; but we should probably reject 
the latter, which would-be highly 
suitable in-an ecclesiastical state, in 
favour of the net and the North Star, 
both in some measure appropriate to 
a seafaring people ; and assuredly no 
Briton would take a dagger for his 
D, whilst the deck of a ship supplied 
the same letter. Thus London would 
be written or painted by a lion, an 
oak-tree, or an acorn, the North Star, 
the deck of a ship, and a net, omitting 
the second O, as we rarely find all the 
vowels inserted in a word hierogly~ 
phically written. 

But notwithstanding all these dis- 
coveries, great difficulties still per- 
plexed the student of Hieroglyphics ; 
one being their arrangement. They 
are written indifferently from right to 
left, from left to right, or perpendi- 
cularly. Nay, in the same oval ring 
or shield, half the figures will be pla- 
ced horizontally, half perpendicular- 
ly ; nor do they always invariably fol« 
low each other in orthographical or- 
der. These sudden changes appear 
to be wholly regulated by some notion 
of convenient or agreeable grouping ; 
for whenever one figure is particularly 
long, we find two, or three, as sym- 
metry may require, placed one over 
another by its side, thus restoring a 
due equilibrium to the picture, at the 
small cost of sometimes misplacing a 
letter or so. As a general rule it has, 
however, been found, that in MSS. 
Hieroglyphics are commonly arranged 
in perpendicular, in painting and 
sculpture in horizontal order, whilst 
the question from which hand to be-« 
gin reading, is usually to be solved by 
noticing which way the animals look, 
and beginning from the side towards 
which they are turned. 

Having thus explained the Hiero- 
glyphic alphabet, the 4th lecture 
treated of the other kinds of Hiero- 





* Perhaps a sort of priestly cipher, with which we have no present concern. 
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gl 2 _ Marquis Spineto di- ed that the utterance of the awful 
into figurative proper, name Dem would : uce 
proper abridged, and oy sibelical. some inconcetva fume ia 


his emblem, common! 
po rm aad compl to him, and a aes 
with a line under it ; which line 


, by substituting the 
is favourite animal for his 
own,—a form long mistaken for the 
actual image of the God ; and a ground 
plan of a would take the place 
of the ——_ preserving the N for 
of. Insymbolical Hieroglyphics, parts 
of things are employed to signify the 
whole, things used in certain opera- 
tions to signify those operations, and 
things emblematical to signify that of 
which they might be emblems. Thus 
a human head implied wisdom, a lion’s 
head valour, a box with a flame issu- 
ing from it—a sort of a censer, we 
ar act of adoration. Two 

and arms, each holding a wea- 
pon, betokened a battle; detached 
hands the slain ;—did the Egyptians 
eut off hands as the Turks do ears, by 
way of trophies of their massacres >— 
the sign of a thousand with that of 
the proper multiplicator, added to 
these severed hands, showed the num- 
ber slain in the battle, and similar ad- 
juncts to the figure of a kneeling man, 
with the line, denoting of, or posses- 
sion, under him, told how many pri- 
soners the victorious king, whose name 
was phonetically subjoined, had taken. 
Some symbols are more obscure, as a 
twisted serpent for the course of the 
stars. 
The Egyptians, we are told, deem- 
. the es of Deities too — to 

mounced ; a notion not jar 
to boom. The Jews, as is well known, 
perhaps from an overstrained inter- 
pretation of the third commandment, 
reverently abstained from speaking the 
holy name of Jehovah ; and even the 
Greeks, familiarly as they dealt with 
their Pantheon in general, apprehend- 


bring the universe itself about their 
ears. The Egyptians extended this 
—_ of silent respect to all their 
3 they frequently wrote divine 
names differently from the way in 
which they were spoken, and judged 
it more pious to designate a Deity by 
his symbol, than figuratively or pho« 
netically.* This symbol was often 
formed, by attaching the mark of di- 
vinity, a sort of hatchet, to the ani- 
mal dedicated to the God, or to his 
emblem, whatever that might be. 
This lecture concluded with some 
emblems and symbols of Gods, and 
some details coneerning Egyptian opi- 
nions and customs naturally connect- 
ed therewith. But we deem it more 
convenient, to proceed first to the 
grammatical forms given in the 5th 
lecture, that we may put all our ele~ 
mentary information together, ere we 
shew its application. The Marquis 
might be influenced in his different 
arrangement, partly by the desire of 
scattering amusement through every 
separate lecture, and partly by the 
impossibility of displaying simulta. 
neously, in the limited space at his 
command, the numerous Hieroglyphi- 
callegends and inscriptions with which 
he gratified and enlightened his audi- 
ence. With us, who must compress 
the substance of six lectures into a 
few pages, and who can offer but a 
specimen or two of Hieroglyphics, 
such considerations weigh not ; and 
we follow the course we judge clear- 
est, without regarding the place as- 
signed by the lecturer to either my- 
thology or Hieroglyphical monument. 
Genders were expressed by the sign 
of pr, or of tT; pe and #e being re- 
spectively the masculine and femmine 
article; and, besides the arbitrary 
omission and insertion of vowels, ini- 
tials being often used as abbreviations 
of words. The t, generally in the 
form of a semicircle, is attached to 
names of women, to symbols of God- 
desses, and converts the words son 
and brother, into daughter and sister. 
The persons and tenses of verbs are 
formed by adding the requisite per- 
sonal pronoun or termination to the 





* It is not easy to reconcile this statement with the very frequent recurrence of the pho- 
netic names of Gods in all the Hieroglyphical legends and instriptions we have seen. 
10 
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infinitive, or rather, perhaps, the root 
of a verb ;—we are no Coptic scho- 
lars—whilst the participle, active or 
passive, is expressed by placing the 
game infinitive, or root, before or be- 
hind the person referred to. Thus, 
Mai Ammon is loving Ammon ; Am- 
mon Mai, beloved by Ammon: and 
both senses are obtained by inserting 
the word between two names, Same 
Mui Ammon, meaning beloved by 
Same loving Ammon. To express 
the paternal relation, a goose or an 
, both standing for s, with a line, 
Ro character 1, spelling the word si, 
son, is placed between the names of 
the father and son. If the mother’s 
name is to be added, an m and an s, 
iving the word mes, produced or 
rn, precedes her name. Names are, 
of course, always phonetically written. 
Only those of sovereigns are inclosed 
in oval rings. Names of private men 
and women are marked by human 
figures attached to them; those of 

Deities by the emblem of divinity. 
Our readers are now possessed of 
the most important of the elementary 
t of the Hieroglyphic system, as 
om it is yet ascertained. We shall 
next impart some of the results of the 
application of this elementary know- 
py in the explanation and descrip- 
tion of such deciphered Hieroglyphic 
monuments as appeared to us most 
curious amongst those the Marquis 
exhibited. Our learned foreigner’s 
statements concerning Egyptian reli-< 
gion, opinions, and customs, will con- 

veniently introduce them. 

. The religion of Egypt he conceives 
to have been originally, always proba- 
bly in the secret doctrines of the 
priests, a pure theism ; and its appa- 
rent mythology merely an allegorical 
illustration of the qualities of the Su- 
foome Being, described as emanations 
m him. Such an allegory would, 
of course, be speedily misconceived by 
the ignorant vulgar, or more proper- 
ly, by the ignorant laity, in as much 
as the kings seem, according to our 
resent means of judging, to have 
n included in that description. 
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The less spiritual.and more sensuous 
Greeks,—to. use a term invented by 
metaphysicians to express the power 
of the senses, without awakening the 
gross ideas attached to the word sen- 
sual—converted these allegorical es- 
sences into real, individual, and somes ' 
what human, Gods and Goddesses. 
Indeed, they seem to have borrowed 
their whole mythology from the Egyp- 
tians, through Orpheus, who is sup- 
posed to have been initiated into the 
most recondite mysteries of the Hie- 
rophants. Ammon, the Demiourgos, 
or Creator, was the chief Deity ; and 
with his emanations, Knouph, or 
Kneph, the principle of paternity, and 
the Goddess Neith, the principle of 
maternity, constituted a species* of” 
Trinity. We cannot help pausing to 
remark, but without pretending to 
account for the circumstance, that we 
hardly know of any mythology in the 
least degree spiritualized or mystical, 
which does not offer a Trinity. 
Toreturn. To Ammon, the principal 
temples in Thebes were dedicated ;' 
the city itself was called his dwelling ; 
and the ram being his favourite or 
sacred animal, he is symbolically re« 
presented by a ram with a golden 
circle, or by an obelisk. The goddess 
Neith presided over wisdom and mili 
tary tactics. Upon her temple -or: 
shrine were inscribed, we are told, the 
noted words, ‘‘ I am all that was, that 
is, that ever will be—No mortal ever 
raised my veil.” Phtha was the inven- 
tor of philosophy, and a generally be- 
neficent spirit, whence his symbol was 
very properly the Nilometer ; a phi- 
losophic invention, and the measure: 
of that inundation, upon which the 
welfare, almost the existence, of Egypt 
depended. Phra, or Re, was the god 
of the sun. To him was-dedicated the 
city of On, of the Bible, the Heliopo- 
lis of the Greeks, who translated all. 
names. His symbol is the sun’s disk, 
with or without a serpent. He was 
said to have been the second king of 
Egypt, whence all sovereigns of Egypt 
entitled themselves sons of the Sun. 
Saté, his daughter, was a kind of female 





* We do not claim sufficient Egyptian learning to authorize our disputing this as- 
sertion ; yet, reasoning from analogy with Hindoo mythology, and from what has been 
said of Egyptian reluctance to pronounce or write sacred names, we cannot but suspect, 
notwithstanding Ammon’s apparent supremacy and character of Creator, that this whole 
Trinity is formed of divine emanations, and that the name of the real sole God is still 
unknown, concealed possibly by the arts described. It is a question we cannot hope to 
see.answered until some of the mystic volumes of the priests, whether in the shape of 
roils of papyrus, or of granite walls, shall have been found and deciphered—if then. 
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3; between this Goddess, 
wever, and Same, or Sma, the God- 
dess of Truth or Justice, some confu- 
sion, seems just now to exist. But 
we need not run through the catalogue 
of Egyptian Divinities, in which, we 
doubt, more confusion of this kind 
prevails. Osiris and Isis presided over 
a future state, the prototypes of Pluto 
and Proserpine: and the Marquis re- 
presented the whole history of their 
own, and their son Horus’s adventures 
with Typhon, the pros popeia of the 
eyil principle, as an allegory of the 
fall of man and the deluge. The mys- 
teries of Isis he conceives to have been 
illustrative of the doctrines of the im- 
mortality of the soul, and of a future 
state of reward and punishment ; al- 
though when transported, without 
being understood, to corrupt and dege- 
nerate Greece and Rome, their essen- 
tial spirit may have evaporated, and 
the preserved forms have been made 
the cloak for vicious orgies. 

The Egyptian rites of burial, which 
manifestly supplied the Greeks with 
their Infernal Regions, were thus de- 
tailed by the Marquis from Diodorus 
Siculus ; though we must acknowledge 
that the old historian’s statement ap- 

to be inodified and amplified 

m other, and to us unknown sour- 
ces. The dead, after the process of 
embalming, were subjected to a re- 
gular trial, before 42 judges. The 
whole life of the deceased was investi- 
gated. Debtors were adjudged to their 
creditors ; the wicked were denied the 
honours of sepulture, and condemned 
to be thrown into a ditch, called Tar- 
tar, trom a word implying the lamen- 
tations of the family over this igno- 
minious treatment of their relation. 
The virtuous were ordered to be so- 
lemuly interred ; a formal eulogy was 
pronounced upon them, and a sort of 
certificate of acquittal attached to the 
mummy, which was then carried across 
a lake by a ferryman termed Charon, 
to the cemetery, always so situated, 
and named Helioshuth,* a word im- 
porting repose. The principal of these 

near Memphis, was called 
Acherusia. The friends committed the 
deceased to this place of honourable 
rest with three cries of farewell, called 
Cerber, the cry of the tomb. We 
must own it a little mortifying to see 
Tartarus thus transformed into a ditch, 
the terrific heads of Cerberus into 
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three simple good-by’s, and the Ely< 
sian fields into a mere Churchyard, or. 
at best, the Cimetiére of the Pere la 
Chaise. ‘ 

But what has just been described 
related entirely to the corse ; the ime 
mortal soul could not be so disposed 
of. For its accommodation the Uni- 
verse was divided into three zones, con 
taining 32 regions. The Ist, of four 
regions, was the zone of trial, earth ; 
the 2d, of twelve regions, the zone of 
punishment, air; and the 3d, of six~ 
teen regions, was the zone of repose op 
happiness, placed, we apprehend, be-+ 
yond mortal ken. The mode of lox 
cating the newly emancipated soul 
amongst these various abodes, our lec. 
turer illustrated by a very curious 
Hieroglyphic picture found upon a 

*mummy. The original is in the Vati-~ 
can library ; it has been published and 
explained by that indefatigable inves~ 
tigator of old MSS. the Abate Mai. 
The scene pourtrayed lies in Aomenti, 
the Hades of the Greeks. Osiris, ita 
presiding Deity, is symbolically repre- 
sented, with an altar before him, hears 
ing bread, fruit, and the Lotus flower. 
This flower is supposed to contain 
Nile water, without which no sacrifice 
was complete. He is attended by 
Homset, the guardian of cemeteries. 
The soul of the deceased, Nesimandu, 
is waiting to be presented, if found 
worthy of that honour, by Same to 
Osiris. The Goddess receives from an 
attendant the sentence pronounced 
upon Nesimandu’s body by the earth« 
ly judges, symbolically expressed ;—~ 
from their strange-looking symbols, 
it is, not improbably, conjectured; 
that the Greeks took their Gorgons, 
Chimeras, &e. But the judgment of 
Gods is not to be determined by that 
of men, though this last may possibly 
be admitted in evidence. A pair of 
scales is managed by the Gods That 
and Horus. In one scale is an urn, 
supposed to contain the life and actions 
of the deceased ; in the other a figure 
of Same, (Truth or Justice). The 
balance turns in favour of Nesiman- 
du ; Thot registers the weights, and 
Same presents the acquitted soul to 
Osiris. Most funeral scrolls found, 
appear to be of this favourable kind ; 
but Marquis Spineto stated, that 
Champollion had informed Captain 
Sabine of his having seen one instance 
of a dissimilar result, where, the urn 





* This word is quite new to us, and foreign pronunciation may have misled our éar. 
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roving light, the condemned soul, in 
—— of a dog with his tail between 
hje legs, was kicked by Anubis up a 
flight of stairs ; whether into some of 
the 12 regions of air for immediate 
lign punishment, or back to earth 
far further trial, according to the dog- 
ma of Metempsychosis, did not appear. 
_ Few Hieroglyphic monuments have 
been found of the Hieratic period, 
owing to the destructive ravages of 
the Hikshoz or Shepherd Kings, up- 
wards of 2000 years B.C. The cor- 
ial abhorrence of the Egyptians for 
these barbarous Iconoclasts, whom they 
depicted upon the soles of their shoes 
to enjoy the pleasure of trampling 
npon them, is commemorated in the 
46th chapter of Genesis, 34th verse, 
where Joseph says to his brethren, 
“« For ever Shepherd is an abomina- 
tion unto the Egyptians.” Some few 
inscriptions, however, of the earlier 
dynasties, seem to have been preser- 
ved, and placed amongst their own, by 
the Pharaohs of the 18th Dynasty, who 
restored the sacred buildings of Thebes, 
something less than 4000 years ago. 

Many of the monuments hitherto 
deciphered derive their principal in- 
terest from the confirmation they af- 
ford to Champollion’s Hieroglyphic 
system. These consist of late inscrip- 
tions, in honour of Ptolemies and 
Cesars. But some have been read of 
a similar kind, relating to the Pha- 
raohs, which possess historical value, 
and their number will, we trust, rapid- 
ly increase, when Egypt shall be ex- 
plored by Hieroglyphic students. The 
most curious of those yet found, is the 
Table of Abydos, discovered by Mr 
W. Bankes, in a palace of that city, 
founded upon the left bank of the 
Nile some 3000 years since. It cone 
tains a genealogical catalogue of Pha- 
raohs ; but ere we speak of it, we 
must explain the nature of the mystic 
titles or prenomens, assumed by Egyp- 
tian sovereigns. 

Every Egyptian sovereign took to 
himself, one, if, not half-a-dozen of 
these appellations, which consisted of 
such formula as, beloved by Ammon, 
by Phtha, by Isis, or any other. God 
or Goddess ; loving such Deity ; ap- 
proved by such Deity; ever Living, 

rd of Truth, Sun of the World, &c. 
&c.. These mystic titles served to dis- 
Gagaish ish kings of the same name from 
each other 4 hence their multiplied 
and varied combinations. If one Rha- 
meses—Rhameses was a favourite 
name—bore-the title, beloved by Am- 
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mon, and another Rhameses wished to 
maintain his claim to so high an ho-+ 
nour, he was compelled to add one of 
the other forms we have enumerated, 
or of the hundreds we have omitted. 
The selected titles in the selected or- 
der, formed that individual prenomen, 
which no other sovereign ever dssu< 
med. Much of the confusion made 
by Greek historians with the names of. 
Egyptian Kings, arose from mistaking 
these mystic titles for real names ; 
Mai Ammon, probably was their 
Memnon. In inscriptions, these titles 
precede the name in a separate shield, 
both shields being surmounted by 
certain immutable titles. The whole 
title of the Pharaoh Shishak, recorded 
in Scripture as having plundered Je- 
rusalem during the reignof Rehoboam, 
called Sesonchis by Manetho, runs 
thus ; (we give his two oval rings with 
the detailed explanation, in the accom- 
panying wood-cut ;)—the king of an 
obedient people, the Sun ruling the 
world, approved by Re, son of the 
Sun, beloved by Ammon, Sheshonk. 
Now the table of Abydos contains 
forty shields, arranged in three lines. 
The first two consist wholly of mystic 
titles, without proper names annexed ; 
the last line is entirely occupied with 
Rhameses the Great, otherwise Sesos- 
tris. We may conclude this table was 
carved during his reign. By compa- 
rison with other monuments, Cham- 
pollion has ascertained that the kings, 
who respectively bore the mystic titles 
in the last thirteen shields of the se- 
cond line, were the thirteen Pharaohs 
of the eighteenth dynasty, immedi- 
ately preceding Rhameses Sesostris. 
He has, in the same way, assigned the 
five before them to five kings of the 
seventeenth dynasty, driven by the 
Hikshoz into Upper Egypt. The ear- 
lier series is imperfect, and the mystic 
titles it contains have not yet been res, 
cognised, as appertaining to any in- 
dividual monarchs ; but it is fair, nay 
inevitable, to conclude that they were 
borne by Pharaohs of earlier dynas- 
ties; and they thus afford presump~ 
tive proof that the Hieroglyphic sys- 
tem of writing existed anterior to the 
invasion of the Shepherd Kings. The 
genealogical order of the kings who 
have been made out, coincides pre- 
cisely with the accounts transmitted 
to us by Manetho, thus confirming 
his long-rejected canon. ein 
Another monument of the Pharaohs 
possesses a double interest. It relates 
conqueror, last 
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named in the Table of Abydos, Se- 
sostris, whose very existence it has 
pleased some sceptics to dispute, and 
it is mentioned by Tacitus as having 
excited the curiosity of Germanicus. 
When visiting the ruins of Thebes, 
that amiable and unfortunate prince 
inquired of the priests the meaning of 
the Hieroglyphics upon the remains of 
one of the temples. They informed 
him that they recorded the military 
power of their great king Rhameses, 
ernartgg’ his conquest of Lybia, 
Ethiopia, Media, Persia, Scythia, &c. 
&c., and the tribute he received from 
those countries. These Hieroglyphics 
have now been so far deciphered, as 
to ascertain that they speak of Rha- 
meses the Great, indicating his ex- 
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tensive conquests by representing hint 
in the act of receiving the homage of 
men, whose garb and complexion 
prove them not to be Egyptian—pro« 
bably mark their several nations—and 
who present him with the produce 
of the countries he subjugated, as ca 
melopards, ostriches, monkeys, &c. 

We give, in the following wood-cut, 
the shields of this once mighty and 
renowned monarch’s titles, and an ine 
scription for a statue of Horus, as, 
with Sheshonk’s shields, easy, curious,” 
and sufficient, hieroglyphic specimens. 
They run thus :—King of an obedient 
people,—Sun guardian of Justice, ap~’ 
proved by Re, son of the Sun, beloved 
by Ammon, Rhameses. Horus, son of 
Osiris, born of Isis. 
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A. Figure 1, a plant, is the letter s, 
2, a semicircle, is 1; these form the 
abbreviation of Souren, King. 3, 
The Bee, is the symbol of an obedient 
people ; we know not what the second 
semicirele implies. 4, The disk of 
the Sun, represents the Sun itself, or 
the God of the Sun, Rez, or Pare; 
5, is the symbol of possessing power ; 
6, the Scarabeus, is the symbol of the 
world; 7, the Sun’s disk, with the 
group 8, means approved by Re. This 
meaning is gathered from comparison, 
all the signs of group 8 not being un- 
derstood. B. 9, a goose, is another s, 
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here the abbreviation of si, son; 10, 
the disk, shews that it is with the Sun, 
or the god Re, that filiation is claim- 
ed; 11, a leaf, is almost any vowel, 
here a; 12 isan m, 13anNn; AMN 
spelling Ammon. 14, Another m, 
here the abbreviation of mai, beloved. 
15, a garden,* is su, which, repeated 
and followed by n, and by 16, x, 
gives the skeleton of Suzsuonx. The 
groups surmounting the shields C and 
D are already explained. The disk of 
the Sun in C is placed over 18, a 
sceptre with a jackal’s head, the sym- 
bol of watchfulness, and’?9, Same, 
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' ©. Are we to take these trees and flowers as specimens of Egyptian proficiency in 


landscape painting ? 
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with the symbol of /ife upon her knee. 
The group below has been explained. 
In D; 20, the figure of the god Am- 
MON appears, instead of his phonetic 
name, over the m, for mai. The sym- 
bol of the god Re, probably as a mark 
of honour to the king, stands for the 
first syllable of his name, offering an 
instance both of the indiscriminate’ 
use of vowels, and of the irregular 
placing of the characters. 21 is an- 
other m; 22, another s, which, with 
the already known s, the plant, spells 
Rameses. In group £, 23, a hawk 
with an oblong,* is the symbol of 
Horus; 24, the goose, with a similar 
oblong, is the word si, son, at full 
length ; 25, an n, before mentioned 
as the preposition of; 26, an eye, over 
a throne, and a figure used as the mark 
of the species god, if we may so speak, 
is the symbol of Osinis; 27, m 8, is 
mes, born; 28 is another n, or of; 
and 29, a throne, followed by the 1, 
the feminine article, and a figure often 
joined with it, is the symbol of Ists. 

Hieroglyphical monuments are found 
threughout Nubia and Ethiopia. In 
both countries the Hieroglyphics and 
the Gods are the same as in Egypt, and 
im Nubia, so are the royal names ; but 
in Ethiopia the Kings are all differ- 
ent. Hence, the noble lecturer took oc- 
casion to end his course, by discussing 
the question, whether knowledge and 
civilization travelled from Ethiopia to 
Egypt, or to Ethiopia through Egypt 
from Asia. He inclined to the former 
hypothesis, inasmuch as the Egyp- 
tians, in person, customs, and letters, 
shewed no affinity to the Western 
Asiatics. We lately met with a French 
author, who more than concurs in this 
opinion, placing the Garden of Eden 
somewhere about the source of the 
Nile, the Tower of Babel amongst the 
pyramids, we think, and suitably lo- 
cating the other places named in the 
Book of Genesis. But we must ob- 
serve, that if the Egyptians in no re- 
spect resembled the Pheenicians or 
Persians, there is sufficient analogy 
between their Priests and the Brah- 
mins in religion and learning, to in- 
duce a strong suspicion that they must 
have borrowed from the Hindoos, or 
vice versa. 


We now tgke-our leave of the Mar- 
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quis Spineto, with many thanks for: 
some six or seven hours of interesting’ 
and instructive entertainment ; and: 
shall conclude this article, with our 
reflections upon the supposed igno- 
rance of the ancients, concerning the 
phonetic character of Hieroglyphics. 
It is difficult to conceive, that whilst 
the tombs and mummies of private 
individuals amongst the Egyptians 
were inscribed with Hieroglyphics, 
their comprehension was a mystery 
reserved solely to the Priests; that 
whilst the Ptolemies and the Cwxsars 
were causing their own names and 
titles to be page few sculptured 
upon temples and obelisks, with the 
mystic honorary titles of the Pharaohs, 
they and their contemporaries should 
have been altogether unable to deciph< 
er the names and honorary titles thus 
recorded ;+ or, finally, that Clemens 
Alexandrinus should have been the 
only man, amongst so many wise and 
studious, capable of even guessing at 
the truth, though the Priests might 
be more communicative when sunk 
so low as they were in his day. We 
cannot but suspect that the phonetic 
portion of Hieroglyphics might be 
too familiarly known to be deemed 
worth describing ; even as we, in 
speaking of a foreign language, should 
scarcely mention that it was written 
alphabetically. We cannot but suse 
pect that what our learned men have 
discovered by dint of ingenuity and 
toil, was as well known, and bet 
pularly read, by those who ere 
stood Coptic, in the days of the Pto~ 
lemies and the Cesars, as were our 
own annals before the rise of the edu- 
cation-mania ; and that what was then 
the object of admiringly despairing 
curiosity, is still either veiled from 
our comprehension in Hieroglyphical 
symbols, as yet unexplained, or bu- 
ried even from our sight in some of 
those subterraneous recesses of which 
we have spoken. It is to be observed, 
that some of the symbols we do know 
are so arbitrary, or so enigmatically 
profound, unless originating in hi< 
therto unknown mythological ideas, 
that they afford abundant mystery 
and incomprehensibility. Champollion 
conjectures the Anaglyphs, which he 
describes as allegorical paintings or 
sculptures, to have been the records 





* This is usually called a perpendicular line, but seems to us decidedly an oblong, 


or a post. 


+ With regard to the Czsars’ contemporaries, it must be owned that Imperial jeas 


lousy suffered few to visit Egypt. 
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of ‘this mystic learning. We know 
too little of the Anaglyphs, to judge 
of the probable justness of this conjec- 
ture. But as the ancients always spoke 
ef Hieroglyphics, we certainly are of 
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opinion that they alluded te some more) 
enigmatical and obscure Hieroglyph- 
ics, rather than to pictures and sculp- 
tures mentioned by them under the 
different name of Anaglyphs. 
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CLOSE OF THE LONDON SEASON. 


Dear Nortu, 

: Tcoutp hardly prevail upon my- 
self to write the words London and 
August in the same line. Yet it is 
even so; here I am, and the London 
season is over. Spite of the showery 
weather, the ruralists carry the day, 
and almost every “ establishment” 
west of St James's street is either on 
the road, or giving dread note of pre- 

tion. Not a cloud that bursts, 

t drenches the light jackets of a 
thousand postilions, and from “ morn 
till dewy eve,” the bells of the inns 
along the roads, and the landladies 
thereof, cease not to wag their tongues. 

Heavens, what a fuss! and yet it is an 
English-looking sight, and does one’s 
heart good, to see a great family upon 
the move down to their county seat. 
Behold, the cavalcade has just reached 
the inn door, and mine host, with hat 
in hand, runs to open the first car- 
riage door, as fast.as the fatness de- 
rived from thirty years’ ale-drinking 
will allow. My lord and lady dis- 

of, next draws up the family 
coach, which four horses could scarce 
ly drag along, with its numerous con- 
tents, and look now at the happy 
faces of three or four charming chil- 
dren, all with their heads at the coach- 
window, impatient for the door to 
open, that they “—~ escape from their 
moving prison. They have not long 
to wait ; the door is opened, and the 
most active of the three, springing into 
the arms of John the footman, climbs 
round upon his back, while the other 
‘two are taken in his arms, and away 
they go, a happy little company, to the 
inn. But the women are not out yet— 
there they go, one, two, three; mercy 
on us, are there any more of them ? 
Yes,there are—four—five. There now, 
they are all down, and great settle- 
ment there is of shawls and bonnets, 
and much running to and fro, and 
noise of voices not well harmonized, 
aud inquiry touching the safety of 
bandboxes. Last comes the old phae- 

ton, built in the year of Grace 1807, 
in which do lie packed as convenient- 
ly as space will permit, a tall, thin, 
an spectacles, with a 
lack coat, and two young lads, to 


London, 1st August, 1828. 
whom he discourseth learnedly upon 
the beauties of the surrounding sce« 
nery. The tall person with the spece 
tacles, ladies and gentlemen, is the 
family tutor, and the two lads are his 
pupils, both of them as full of mischief 
as an egg is of meat. And now having 
got them all fairly housed, and refresh- 
ing themselves with a glass of wine 
and a biscuit, while the fresh horses 
are got ready, I return to London, from 
which I have wandered thus far, rather 
inadvertently. 

Parliamentary business has closed, 
after a session which every good Tory 
must look back upon with great sa- 
tisfaction. I say this, however, not 
so much with regard to the measures 
which have been adopted in Parlia- 
ment, for we are even yet hardly out 
of the track, winding in its course, 
but leading to destruction, into which 
the pernicious counsels of the Liberals 
had brought us; but looking at the 
change m rich has taken place, partie. 
cularly towards the close of the ses- 
sion, in the tone of Parliament, and 
looking at the men under whose gui- 
dance we may expect the government 
to be, during the next session, I think 
there is a good prospect for the future. 
He must be a discontented fellow, 
“dour an’ ill to please,” and there. 
fore no Tory, who, on comparing the 
state of things at the close of the pre« 
sent, with that at the close of last ses« 
sion, can fail to rejoice at the progress 
of events. 

At this time last year, the govern- 
ment was placed in the disgraceful si« 
tuation of being supported by men 
who have, openly and acknowledged. 
ly, no affection for the British Consti« 
tution. So far are they from being at- 
tached to it, that it is their continual 
wish and effort to make changes in it, 
so important, that the goodly frame of 
laws and principles in which we To 
ries rejoice, could no longer be recog 
nised by those who know it and revere 
it, as it is. Nor was this all: there 
was something soanomalous, so porten- 
tously strange, in the amalgamation 
which formed the strength of the go 
vernment, that sober men stood asto~ 
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nished, not knowing what to think, or : 


in whom to confide. There was a Prime 
Minister (Mr Canning was yet alive) 
who was—witty, eloquent, irritable, 
and who, though of avowed Tory prin- 
ciples, was unfortunately a man about 
whose principles No ONE WAS SURE, 
and this was his great fault as an 
English Minister. The Tories thought 
tbat he was too much a Whig, the 
Whigs that he was too much a Tory. 
With this Prime Minister of doubt- 
ful or unsettled principles, there was 
a newly acquired body of supporters, 
who, it was very well known, had no 
principles at all. Place, and the power 
and the money to be gained by place, 
were things so extremely desirable to 
them, that they were at once grasped 
at, and the principles were left to be 
settled afterwards. Moreover, the 
vague notions, unworthy the name of 
principles, which as Whig opposition- 
ists they had talked so much about, 
were, as they well knew, totally unfit 
for any thing but talk. They might 
as well have tried to grasp the wind 
and fashion it into shapes, as to make 
any practical use of the wholesale 


maxims of the Whig and Radical. 


creed. For the present, too, it was 
more gratifying to their taste, more 
pleasing to the small onal vanity 
which belongs to mente Whigs, to 
habble about their official business, 
than about any thing else ; and talk 
indeed they did, so pleased were they 
with having the power to do so, as men 
having authority, to men and women, 
and to children even, whenever and 
wherever they thought they could ex- 
cite admiration by the display. 

The result of all this was, that the 
public did not know what to think 
about the government. They hoped, 
and feared, and suspected ; but cer- 
tainty of any kind they had none, 
whether for one line of policy or an- 
other. Such was the state of things 
at the elose of last session. Let us 
leok at what has been done since, and 
how we stand now. 

- Mr Canning’s ministry was dissol- 
ved by his death, and to it succeeded 
that of Lord Goderich, which is ale 


lowed on all hands to have been a 


change for the worse. Mr Canning’s 
government was dangerous, but not 
contemptible—that of Lord Goderich 
was both. . It.fell in its turn, and the 
administration of the Duke of Wel< 
li and the session commenced to~ 
gether. ‘The Duke’s government took 
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up the affairs of state when they were» 
in any thing but an-encouraging con-: 
dition for the success: of that line of; 
policy of which he had been for some: 
time recognised as the leading supe: 
porter. At home, he had to deal with a 
House of Commons which had in agreat ' 
measure lost the healthy tone of Eng: 
lish feeling that is so closely allied with 
Toryism, and which had very much: 
given itself up to the guidanceof certain: 
plausiblesmatterersin political science, 
who advocated a spurious liberality,’ 
alike unsound in theory, and unsane-: 
tioned by experience. Abroad, Mr: 
Canning’s ministry had left to us the: 
troublesome and dangerous legacy of 
the treaty respecting Greece, to which: 
chance and Sir Edward Codrington had 
added the “untoward event” of the bat« 
tle of Navarino. Such were the pre« 
sent difficulties to be contended with, 
and in prospect, were the Test and: 
Corporation Acts repeal question ; the 
Corn Laws question, and the Catholic: 
question ; the Financial Inquiry, and 
the current and incidental business of: 
the session. Here was plenty of work, 
and of rather an arduous kind too, for 
a Ministry at which the Whigs sneered, 
half in mere bitterness of soul for be« 
ing ousted from place, and half in the 
exultation of egregious self-conceit,: 
which led them to believe that a Mi< 
nister who despised what they eonsi-. 
dered wisdom, must be a fool. On, 
the other hand, the old Tories, who 
confided in the Duke, and rejoiced to 
see him where his sovereign had pla- 
ced him, shook their heads, and feared; 
that such a Ministry as he had formed: 
could not stand. The event proved. 
they were right, but the partial and 
necessary change was happily effect-: 
ed without deranging the system: of; 
government. of which the Duke wa» 
Premier. But I must not anticipate 
events. The new government, with 
all these discouraging circumstances: 
before it, proceeded with cautious 
steps, rere. a system the be 
ite of the hasty and arbit icy) 
‘with which a shocntons by: 
those who affected alarm at. seeing a 
Field Marshal at the head of the Minis« 
try,-and the success which attended. it 
was commensurate with the care: 
evinced in conducting its different 
departments. In foreign affairs, the 
great object was not to do any thing, 
but to avoid doing any thing ; yet.this 
was a very difficult policy to manage, 
considering the situation in which accies 
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dent, and previous mismanagement, 
had placed us. We had no point to 
gain by going to war, and therefore 
peace, if it could be maintained con- 
sistently with our national honour, 
amid the angry jarring of Continental 
interests, was the policy at once the 
most ‘prudent and the most difficult 
to be pursued. This policy, notwith- 
standing ‘its difficulty, has hitherto 
been pursued with success. 

. Our home policy commenced with 
what I, as a Church of England Pro- 
testant, cannot help considering a blot 
upon the Duke of Wellington’s admi- 
nistration. It appears to me, that the 
Ministry too easily took fright at the 
temper of the House of Commons, to 
which I have already alluded, and 
yielded up an ancient bulwark of the 
constitution, for which if they had 
fought boldly, they might have main- 
tained it with honour and advantage. 
I cannot see with what consistency 
men can advocate the yielding up of 
every thing without security, to dis- 
senters, and deny every thing, with 
or without security, to Roman Catho- 
lics. I do not by any means mean to 
contend that the political tendency of 
the religion of Protestant dissenters, 
and of Roman Catholics, is equally 

to the British constitution ; 
but if the exclusion of Roman Catho- 
lics be defended, as it is with great 
justice, upon the ground of preser- 
ving inviolate the union between the 
Church of England and the civil au- 
thority in matters of government, then 
the same argument which justifies the 
practy unrestricted admission of 
testant dissenters, must open the 
way for Roman Catholics also. This 
much, however, is to be said, that 
at present, practically speaking, the 
ebange of the law makes no altera- 
tion in the state of things. Dissent- 
ers, in point of fact, enjoy no more 
now, than they have done for eighty 
years past, and so far as the repeal 
gives them satisfaction, without pro- 
ducing any other change, it is a good 
thing ; but the guardians of the state 
will do well to take care that the 
building of the constitution do not 
become loosened hereafter, by this 
pulling out of the first stone. 

Upon the Catholic question, the re- 
sult of the discussion in the House of 
Lords has certainly been to the coun- 
try a satisfactory one. We now see 
our'way more clearly upon the subject 
than we used todo. There is now ma« 


ESept.. 
nifestly one means, and but one, by 
whieh the admission.of Roman Catho- 
lics to all the privileges of Protestants 
may be allowed, and that is the:pro- 
viding of such securities as will guard 
against the danger naturally appre- 
hended from the admission to the Bri- 
tish legislature of the trained foes of 
Protestantism. The Premier too has 
declared, that the preliminary to deli- 
beration for the benefit of Irish Catho-~ 
lics, must be good order and peaceable 
behaviour on their parts. This hint, 
the Irish have, with their usual im- 
prudence, and contradictory mode of 
action, thought proper to treat with 
scorn, though an opposite course is ob- 
viously the most direct road to that 
emancipation for which they are con- 
tinually clamouring. They little know 
the people and the government they 
have to deal with. A variety of circum- 
stances have contributed to bring the 
Irish closer to the observation of the 
English than they have hitherto been. 
If the present government retain its 
power, the fate of the Irish will en- 
tirely depend upon themselves. If 
they are disorderly and turbulent, 
they will be dealt with very strictly, 
and kept at arm’s length: if they rebel, 
they will be put to death: if they be- 
have themselves like calm and reason 
able men, and by so doing shew them- 
selves trust-worthy, their case will be 
favourably considered. 

The Corn question came on in due 
course, and has been settled. Thisis a 
subject of great difficulty, because it 
is one on which it is impossible to sa- 
tisfy the two great interests of the 
kingdom. They are not, it is true, 
really opposed to each other in this or 
in any other particular, but it is impos- 
sible to persuade the people concerned, 
of this fact, and hence the difficulty of 
the adjustment. The provisions, how- 
ever, which have been carried into ef- 
fect, give, I believe, as general satis- 
faction as any adjustment could give ; 
and I am persuaded that the expecta- 
tion announced in the King’s speech 
respecting these regulations, will be 
fulfilled, because they are in truth 
well described as ‘‘ combining ade- 
quate protection for domestic agricul 
ture, with due precaution against the 
consequences of a deficient harvest.” 

- The choice of the Finance Commit. 
tee appears to have been another con- 
sequence of the. dread: of a liberal 
House of Commons. Several of the 
members upon it, had no_ business, 
7 
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there at all, nor indeed in any thing 
They hed neither the understanding 
nei u n 
nor the feeling appropriate to the nak 
which was given them, and the con- 
sequence was, that their itions 
were received with disgust by the Par- 
liament. They did some good, how- 
ever; in getting accounts from public 
offices, and putting those officers who 
were behind hand in their duty, in 
wholesome dread of being overhauled ; 
beyond this, I am afraid no benefit 

ill result from their labours. 

The hasty and indiscreet conduct 
of Mr Huskisson, met by the admira~ 
ble firmness of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, led to important changes, which 
at length opened the eyes of the Minis- 
try and the kingdom to the real weak- 
ness of the party who had so long do- 
mineeted in the Lower House. The 
strength which was either held wholly 
aloof, or but occasionally and coldly 
exerted for the mixed government of 
the Duke, rallied at once around the 
new Cabinet, of which, whether taken 
in the aggregate, or man by man, there 
was how no suspicion ; and the philo- 
sophers, the men who listened to the 
abstract theories of books, and their 
own book-bewildered brains, while 
they shut their ears to the groans of 
the people, were completely defeated 
in the Commons House. 

The session now rapidly closed, but 
not until Mr Huskisson had time to 
find in the regulations of the new 
American Tariff, some cogent reasons 
for doubting the infallibility of the 
“ reciprocity system ;” and the public 
had good reason to believe, from the 
continuance of some protecting duties, 
and the restoration of others that had 
been abandoned, that the absurd and 
—— Free Trade system was no 

onger to be part and parcel.of the po- 
licy of the British Cabinet. The only 
measure of the spurious liberal cast 
which the Commons countenanced af+ 
ter the last ministerial change, was an 
attempt to rob corporations of their 
fands, or, what amounts to the same 
thing, tc prevent them applying these 
funds to legal purposes. This bill, 
although upon she very face of it, pal- 
pably absurd and unjust, was got 
through its several stages, generally 
after one o'clock in the morning, when 
‘there were not three dozen members 
in the house ; but it no sooner came 
before the Lords, than it met the fate 

Vot. XXIV. 
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which a proposition so revolting .to 
— sense, a the common law of 
might expected to meet 
in that assembly. It was immediately 
thrown _ nw ge is 
As to the King’s speech at the pro- 
rogation of the Parliament, littleis to be 
said about it one way or the other ; it 
was a matter of form quietly got over, 
and that’s the whole. “ Deliver your~ 
self,” says Hamlet to Osrick, “ to this 
effect, after what flourish your nature 
will.” Now the ministers had. to de~ 
liver themselves to the effect, that they 
were much obliged to Parliament for 
all the trouble it had taken ; and:that 
not having any further oceasion for 
its services at present, they wished it 
a very good morning, and a pleasant 
journey intothe country ; and not being 
of the school addicted to flourishing, 
they did this in perpen ig 
teelest manner possible, civilly turning 
the Pirlionont ont of the ion to the 
huge disappointment of Mr Grant and 
Mr O. Cave, who not even yet, in the 
last week of July, were tired of hear- 
ing themselves speak, and wished for 
a few more “ last words.” As to Mr 
Grant’s returns, I humbly trust that 
under Providence the country will be 
able to go on without them till after 
Christmas ; and as for Mr O. Cave and 
his petitions, the House had a happy 
escape of both. Truly this Mr O. Cave 
is a modest person, to continue to put 
himself before the public, after the 
exhibition he has made as an honour= 
able pay-master in Leicester, and asa 
decorous member of Parliament, when 
called to account in the House for 
impudent and unparliamentary lan- 
guage: If Mr O. Cave were not as des~ 
titute of feeling as the bench he sits 
on, instead of being in the house on 
the last day of its sitting, watching to 
present petitions, he would have been 
away in some remote solitude, his head 
sunk on his breast, and his bent 
on the ground, not daring to up, 
lest he should encounter some 
of the scorn which his public career 
has so universally brought upon him. 
And now that the session has closed, 
I think it may be safely said, that at 
no period of modern times, did the 
nation part for a season with the im- 
mediate control of Parliament, with 
more firm confidence in the safe gui- 
dance of the executive government, 
notwi ing the critical situation 
of Continental om which seem to 
2 
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indicate a general weariness of peace. 
It is true, there are some both here 
and on the Continent, who affect to 
ree the evidence of weakness in the 
quiescent demeanour of Great Britain, 
while the other nations of Europe are 
buckling on their armour, and wars 
and rumours of wars rouse up the mi- 
litary spirit of the Continental king- 
doms. But the very men who write 
and speak with pretended contempt of 
our policy, are stung with the convic- 
tion that that policy is the wisest 
course for this country’s advantage, 
and for their harm and loss. They 
know, that under the guidance of the 
Duke of Wellington, the government 
is not the Jess likely to be prepared for 
action, because the Ministers have re- 
frained from making newspaper edi- 
tors acquainted with their intentions. 
They have had some experience al- 
ready of the Duke’s silent preparations, 
and their successful issue, and in fear 
they write down the lies which hatred 
dictates. 
So much for politics—a monstrous 
heavy subject, it must be confessed, 
after July has set in; and I now bid 
it farewell, until dark November comes 
again, begging it, in the meantime, to 
receive the assurances of my high con- 
sideration. I hope the Opposition will 
look about them during the vacation, 
and pick up a few lads of spirit, that 
there may be some good sport in grap- 
pling with, when the next campaign 
opens ; for now that Mr Brougham is 
sparing of his exertions, there is hard- 
ly any one in the Opposition worth the 
trouble of flooring. One cannot even 
laugh at two such sapient and loqua- 
cious gentlemen as the members for 
Preston ; they make one sick. Waith- 
man I like, and Hume, when they do 
not speak above ten minutes; they 
amuse, and when they require rebuke, 
they receive correction quietly, and 
~ on #9 something else. I should 
ike to know how Joey Hume means 
to spend his vacation. I should think 
it must hang heavy on the hands of 
80 active a patriot. I have heard that 
he proposes a voyage up the Mediter- 
ranean, to take a peep at the Greek 
Islands, and judge, by actual inspec- 
tion, of the probable value of their 
scrip ; and his taste lying in figures, 
rather than in landscape, he intends 
taking Cocker’s immortal work with 
him, to study upon deck during the 
voyage. This, however, is merely ru- 
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mour. Mr Huskisson has gone to the 
Continent, and Cobbett has paid him 
his compliments on his departure, and 
promises to do the like on his return, 
which is very kind and considerate of 
Mr Cobbett. The amiable Mr Stanley 
goes to the sea-side for the sake of cold 
bathing, which, by bracing his. nerves, 
may give him confidence for the next 
session, as nothing but his retiring 
modesty, and constitutional timidity, 
prevented him from cutting a great 
figure in the session which has just 
closed. Mr Villiers Stuart returns to 
the embraces of his dear constituents, 
the Forty-shilling freeholders of Wa- 
terford, who love him so tenderly, that 
they would willingly tear him in pieces, 
in order that they might each have & 
small part of their much-loved repre- 
sentative as a keepsake. Lord John 
Russell proposes devoting his leisure 
to a work on the practical benefits de- 
rived by the Dissenters from the Re- 
peal of the Corporation and Test Acts, 
a point upon which the perception of 
the public is rather obscure. Mr 
Paulet Thompson is to perfect his 
studies in Political Economy, in which, 
with the assistance of a private tutor, 
he is already so great a proficient, as 
almost to rival that sage of sages, Pro- 
fessor Peter MacCulioch himself. Mr 
Wallace, the Irish counsellor, and 
M.P. for Yarmouth, is said to be en- 
gaged in an “ Essay on Failures ;” 
but whether this is in reference to the 
Bankrupt Laws, or his own experi- 
ence in the House of Commons, is not 
clearly known. Such are the flying 
reports concerning some of that inte- 
resting body, the Whig Opposition. I 
wish them all manner of success in 
their several undertakings. 

There seems to be something like a 
coolness about the King’s College un- 
dertaking. The John Bull thinks it 
sees something like the cloven foot of 
Liberalism peeping from beneath the 
robe of orthodoxy, with which this 
establishment was expected to have 
been enveloped, and John is rather a 
formidable adversary in a matter with 
which the clergy are so immediately 
connected. So far as the controversy 
has gone, there can be but little doubt 
that Bull has the best of the argument; 
and I think it will puzzle the opposite 
side to shew how they will effect the 
object avowed in the first resolution of 
the meeting, at which the establish- 
ment was proposed, if they teach all 
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strangers, without reference to what 
religious or irreligious opinions they 
may hold. 

The public certainly understood 
that the King’s College was an esta- 
blishment to be set on foot, which 
should be ‘distinguished from’ Mr 
Brougham’s Gower-street College in 
this :—That whereas the latter pro- 
fessed to teach science and humane 
letters to youth, without teaching 
them religion; the former would 
combine religious instruction with the 
other branches of education. As yet 
the public does not know exactly 
what is to be the difference between a 
student of King’s College, and one 
who is a “ stranger,” attending the 
lectures of the several professors ; but 
in such a place as Ilondon, it may be 
concluded that the latter class will be 
by far the most numerous ; and as it 
does not appear that there will be any 
compulsion to attend the Divinity Pro- 
fessor’s lectures, in conjunction with 
whatever other lectures the stranger 
may attend, it is not only possible; 
but very probable, that thousands 
may obtain their education at King’s 
College without receiving any religi- 
ous instruction whatever. As to the 
plea set up, that all the professors 
will be members of the Church of 
England, and will therefore inculcate 
sound religious principles, with their 
instruction on other subjects, it must 
be answered, that this security is of 
much too negative a nature. Infidels, 
to be sure, who thrust their impiety 
into every thing, would probably con- 
trive to give a wrong bias to the minds 
of students, even in communicating 
instruction in abstract science; but 
it is not to be supposed that a true 
man, lecturing on mathematics or 
mechanics, is to step out of his way 
to inculcate orthodox sentiments on 
religion. This plan of teaching 
‘© strangers” (an ominous designa- 
tion) may be very liberal, and wise 
too, for any thing I have to say to the 
contrary ; but it certainly is not in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the reso- 
lutions, upon the faith of which the 
undertaking was supported, and the 
money subscribed, and therefore there 
is very substantial ground of com- 
plaint against it.. In the meantime, 
the Committee are busily employed 
in seeking for a place where they may 
lay out their money in brick and mor- 
tar; various sites have been mention- 
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ed, but the Regent’s Park seems at pre- 
sent to be the place most likely to be 
fixed on for the situation of this royal 
fountain of knowledge. The situation 
is, doubtless, a very pretty one, and the 
fresh breeze which sweeps down from 
the Hampstead hills, across this Park, 
will make the inmates as vigorous in 
body, as their scholastic studies will, 
no doubt, make them in mind. The 
price of beef will, of course, immedi« 
ately rise in the neighbourhood, if the 
rations are unlimited, for study is a 
hungry work, which, if assisted by 
Hampstead air, will make the mem- 
bers of the suburban college us eager 
for victual, as the young lions which 
lack their food. Your English pro- 
fessor is generally a good trencher- 
man at all events; and I wish them 
much of prosperity, and pupils, and 
orthodoxy, and good dinners, in the 
Regent’s Park. But I am afraid the 
** strangers” will think the walk or 
the drive—do you think many of 
them will keep cabriolets?—a little 
troublesome, should they wish to hear 
a lecture at an early hour on a wine 
ter’s morning. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to have every advantage, and the 
benefits of the Park are many—air, 
wood, water, and ‘“ ducks on the 
pond,” not to mention the gymnastic 
fugle-master, which the youngsters 
would possess in the person of a very 
wise-looking bear belonging to the 
Zoological Society, which climbs ‘to 
the top of a lofty pole with remark- 
able agility, and hangs there, gazing 
with great delight upon the surround- 
ing scenery, to the admiration of all 
the beholders. The Zoologicals have 
pretty gardens, but really the inhabit- 
ants of the Park should petition to 
have their stinking menagerie turned 
out of it. A show-shop for filthy bears 
and monkeys at a shilling a-head, is a 
nuisance, in by much the prettiest 
suburban neighbourhood about Lons 
don, or, as I believe I might say, about 
any city in the world. 

There isa place in an opposite quar= 
ter of the town of considerablecelebrity, 
which in thisintellectual age ought tobe 
made the site of one of those philan- 
thropic institutions so eminently cal- 
culated to make the rising generation 
accomplished and patriotic, beyond all 
that have gone before them. I mean 
Grub Street, where, from the appear- 
ance of the old buildings, I have no 
doubt ground might be cleared at a 

















I 
for glory Ad its pees hath a 
perted. I m a pilgrimage 
other day to that ancient and honour- 
ed shrine of the muses, and was sorry 
to discover the decay that has crept 
upon that remote neighbourhood. Li- 
terary improvement .is, as every body 
knows, upon the march, and seems to 
have quite waddled away from this 
ence celebrated vicinity. Finsbury 
Square remains, but Lackington’s is 
shut up, and I looked in vain to the 
garrets of the ancient wooden houses 
in Grub Street, to discover some trace 
of the distinguished occupation with 
which tradition tells us they were ho- 
poured. God be with thedays, and may 
they never return, in which poverty 
dwelt with authorship in that exalted 
ion of the house, which a facetious 
Hibernian friend of mine calls ‘‘ the 
first floor down the chimney.” If, how- 
ever, authors have left Grub Street, 
their old companion, Poverty, has re- 
mained behind, trying her variousshifts 
to eke out an existence. Here one may 
see a board spread with the basest rem- 
nants of decayed housekeeping—mend- 
ed crockery ware, old candlesticks, 
and rusty keys. There, sand and 
matches, and cabbages of last week’s 
» seek purchasers. On this side, 
fancier of second-hand gloves may 
choose a bargain. On the other, an 
assortment of second-foot shoes, put 


red board, covered with yellow letters, 
of which no two are of a size, informs 
the public that ‘‘ comfortable shaving 
may be had within on reasonable 
terms ;” while another shop, with beld- 
er flourish, announces “‘ Tea at three- 
pence the pint, and coffee at two- 
r pn is the Grub Street of the 
present day. 

The publishing season is pretty well 
over, and Mr Colburn has ceased for 
the present to bring out his three new 
novels a-week. I hope this absurd sys- 
tem of bringing out every sort of trash 
that ts itself in the shape of a 
sketch of fashionable life, will cease 
to pay, for this is the only considera- 
tion which by ning ope It is 
degrading to literature, and injurious 
the class of persons among whom 
books circulate. The people who 
these things, by taking-them 
the circulating libraries, are well 
inclined, God knows, to a silly 
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affectation of hebits and manners, 
which do not belong to them, without 
this new-invented fashion for gettin 
their heads filled with the babble o 
waiting maids, I suppose novel-wri- 
ting, now, is almost as profitable as the 
cast-off gowns in a great house. Poets 
sing of the “‘ golden age,” the “ silver 
age,” and the “iron age,” but were 
they to celebrate this, I think they 
should call it the flimsy age, for every 
thing seems made to suit a temporary 
purpose, without any regard to the 
sound and substantial. From printed 
calico to printed books, from Kean’s 
acting to Nash’s architecture, all is 
made to catch the eye, to gratify the 
appetite for novelty, without regard te 
real and substantial excellence. 

At a time when all sorts of people 
venture to become authors, it is not 
much to be wondered at, that a book- 
seller should have ventured upon an 
effort so nearly connected with his 
trade, as that of writing a book. John 
Ebers has put forth a tome respecting 


«the opera, and a very nice bouk it is 


for a summer’s day. Handsome co- 
vers, “‘ couleur de rose,” lithographed 
ng of all the pretty women that 

ve sung at the King’s Theatre for 
some years, and a deal of amusing chit- 
chat detailed in a style of great frank- 
ness and good- humour. 

Mr Ebers, it appears, went on, sea- 
son after season, taking infinite pains 
to please the public, and regularly lo- 
sing several thousand pounds a- year. 
Why he continued to do so it is not 
very easy to conjecture, unless there 
be something very pleasing in the of- 
fice of manager, which he most stout- 
ly avers there is not, but, on the con- 
trary, that an opera manager is of all 
men the most miserable. I am in- 
clined to think, however, that there 
must be some. fascination about it, of 
which, notwithstanding all his can- 
dour, Mr Ebers has not informed us, 
else why should so many have under- 
taken it with the experience of their 
predecessors before their eyes; and 
why is it, that though all who have 

ertaken it have lost their money, 
yet still the numerous competitors for 
the lease raises the rent to an enor- 
mous sum? Even Mr Ebers himself 
did not give it up, until it gave up 
him. But all this is beside my pre- 
sent , which is to speak of the 
book, which, along with its operatic 
history, interesting to all opera-going 
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people,—and who does not go to the 

a ?—abounds in certain touches of 
sadia. and criticism, which are 
quite gems in a book with covers 
** couleur de rose.” Only listen how 
prettily he speaks of the trashy things 
which they dress up into the shape of 
Italian operas, and call them by the 
Italianized namesof Shakspeare’s plays. 
‘* Perhaps, however, we have no rea- 
son to complain, that as Shakspeare 
berrowed the rubbish of Italian sto- 
ries as the groundwork of his beauti- 
ful structures, the original owners 
should reclaim their property, and de- 
compose the splendi matervel into its 
original dross.” 

Bating the little bit of confusion of 
metaphors, this is ingenious enough. 

The following description of Pasta’s 
performance is not to be sneezed at. 
He could not praise her more than she 
deserves. 

*‘ Nothing indeed can be more free 
from trick or affectation than Pasta’s 
performance ; there is no perceptible 
effort to resemble the character she 
plays. On the contrary, she enters 
the stage the character itself; trans- 
a into the situation, excited by the 

opes and the fears, breathing the life 
and the spirit of the being she repre- 
sents.” 

The following description of Bro 
card’s first appearance is true, and cu- 
rious on account of the managerial 
elimax which crowns the whole. 

“Her dancing was exquisitely grace- 
ful, ber pantomime exceedingly good, 
her attitudes perfectly classical, her 
figure faultless—her salary was eleven 
hundred and fifty pounds !” 

By and by, Mr Ebers becomes ab- 
solutely poetical on our hands, when 
describing a scene in “ Teobaldo and 
Isolina,” and Velluti’s performance 
therein. Here is a touch of the sub- 
lime and beautiful for you, in theatri- 
cal description. Listen to this, ye 
newspaper critics, and hide your di- 
minished heads. 

*‘ While this scene is displayed, 
which seems to paint the silence of 
night even to the eye, the full orches- 
tral accompaniment is hushed—the 
flute and the harp alone are heard to 
prelude the mournful air that breaks 
from the lips of the melancholy war- 
rior. If ever the attention of an 
audience was enchained, enthralled, 
bound as it were by a spell, it was 
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when Vellutésang the Notte Tremen< 
da. The stillness of the scene was 
communicated to the house, not a 
word was spoken, not a breath heard : 
—was this wonderful? when not to 
the eye and ear only, but to the heart 
and soul, every thing conveyed but one 
impression, that of pathos, so deep, so 
touching, so true, that it wanted bus 
one added shade to become too deep 
for enjoyment.” 

Well done, Mr Ebers. ” 

The accounts of the Theatre and the 
salaries of the performers are publish 
ed ; and I have no doubt the sums 
paid, particularly to the first-rate dane 
cers, will astonish the provincials :—~ 
L.1500 salary for a season of seven 
months, and about half an hour’s ex- 
hibition on the stage twice, or at most 
three times, in each week during that 
time, does seem rather enormous for @ 
single danseur or danseuse. Some of 
the circumstances related respecting 
the female singers are very creditable 
to their industry and perseverance. 
Pasta was here in 1817, and was quite 
unnoticed in the company of Campo~ 
rese and Ronzi de Begnis ; her 
then was but L.400. She left this, 
determined to improve by study ; and 
after several years of the severest 
plication to her studies in Italy, ya 
came forth a perfect mistress of her 
profession. No other living actress 
comes near Pasta in serious opera, and 
she is now eagerly eng at. five 
and twenty Saeiend maa for the 
season, and a benefit. 

So long ago as 1826, Mr Ebers was 
very anxious to engage Mlle. Sontag, 
who was then in Paris, and made her the 
most tempting offers if she would come 
over. Copies of two of her letters are 
given ; and as one expects—I know not 
how—to find something charming in 
every thing connected with centeg, I 
was much pleased to find in these 
ters just that union of frankness and 
politeness which one would expect ip 
Sontag’s correspondence, even in a 
matter of mere business. After telli 
wed A, pane that + ry ey 3 fi 

is proposal, but that her engage- 
mt com Ln + not allow of her visiting 
London earlier than the last. twe 
months of the season of 1828, she come 
cludes, “‘ vous voyez cette e est 
encore 7 eloignée, et je ne puis que 
regretter de n’étre pas 4 méme a pré- 
sent de vous roca 2. verbalement 
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les assurances de la haute considéra- 
tion avec laquelle j'ai honneur d’étre, 
** Monsieur, 
“ Votre trés humble servante, 
** HENRIETTE SONTAG, 
Cantatrice.” 


The next letter is from Berlin, re- 
specting the impossibility of her co- 
ming to London earlier than she had 
before stated ; and she concludes with 
a pretty compliment to our far-famed 
metropolis :—‘‘ Si 4 cette epoque vous 
agréez que je vienne chanter une cer- 
taine quantité des rdles a Londres, je 
serais ravie d’avoir le plaisir de faire 
votre connoissance, et de voir la plus 
belle ville de l’Europe.” 

This young lady’s farewell appear- 
ance in London was very flattering to 
her :—Jate as it was in the season, I 
never saw the opera more crowded. 
Tancredi was performed, and Pasta, 
as usual, played the hero of the story. 
Both performers appeared to exert 
themselves to the utmost, particularly 
Pasta ; and it is impossible to conceive 
any thing more perfect in musical 
science, or more delighttul in natural 
power of voice, than the concerted pie- 
ces between these two famous canta- 
trici. In the solos, Pasta had decided- 
ly the advantage. The airs she has to 
sing, are more delightful than those 
allotted to the part of Amenaide ; and 
she is so perfectly at home in the mu- 
sic and the acting of the character, 
that nothing was left to be wished for. 
The applause that followed the “ Tu 
che accendi questo core,” was quite 
enthusiastic. But there were some 
scenes from a German opera perform- 
ed afterwards, in which Sontag played 
very charmingly, and carried off all 
hearts. She has a very sweet speaking 
voice, and seemed to take pleasure in 
reciting herown German tongue, which 
I must confess to me sounded a little 
uncouth, after those 


“ Syllables that breathe of thesweetsouth,” 


to which the previous opera had at- 
tuned my ears; but her acting was 
very captivating. She represented the 
daughter of an old man ; and the filial 
and affectionate tenderness with which 
she appeared to address him, the 
daughter-like simplicity with which 
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she threw her arms about his neck, 
and resting her cheek on his shoulder, 
looked up in his face, and exclaimed, 
‘* Mein vater !” made one at once es~ 
teem the actress, and admire the act- 
ing. At the end of this performance, 
the audience testified their approba- 
tion after the foreign fashion, by throw- 
ing of flowers and roses, and so forth, 
on the stage. No doubt this sort of 
thing appears foolish enough to down- 
right English people ; but it is quite 
appropriate to this theatre, which is 
altogether a luxury borrowed from fo- 
reign habits. 

They say that the small English 
theatres in the Haymarket and the 
Strand, are getting on very well. I 
don’t happen to know any one who 
goes to them ; but I am sure that with 
such excellent actors as Farren, and 
Cooper, and Reeve, and some others, 
they must play comedies at the Hay~ 
market excellently wel] ; and the size 
of the house will allow of their per- 
formance being properly seen and ap- 
preciated, by those who can sit in a 
small house in the dog-days. It is a 
great pity that we have not a good 
English theatre of moderate size open 
in the winter. 

I made a silent vow when I began, 
to write you a long letter ; but really 
London is so stupid a place just now, 
that one catches the infection, and the 
pen labours heavily along ; besides, if 
it were not so, what have I to tell you ? 
Do you care to know, that wheat is 
getting up a little, and the funds down 
a little, in consequence of the showery 
weather ; that a man is busy every 
day sitting in a cradle that runs upon 
little wheels, and issuspended by ropes, 
mending holes in the outside of the 
dome ot St Paul’s ; that the people at 
Vauxhall pray for fine evenings, and 
that their prayers are not heard ; that 
the annual ministerial fish dinner pass- 
ed off with great eclat ; and that the 
French child, with the marks on its 
eyes, which the owners of the show 
say, compose the words ‘‘ Napoleon, 
Empereur,” is to be exhibited in a few 
days ; that dry weather and sunshine 
would be great and seasonable bless- 
ings; and that J shall leave town to- 
morrow ? Yours, x 
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THE BACHELOR'S BEAN. 


No. IV. 


A Day at the Sea-side. 


A BacHE or, as is well known, and 
proverbially asserted, is the creature 
of habit ; and habit, when originating 
spontaneously, and governed by no 
motive save inclination, is, I presume, 
only another name for instinct. Be 
this as it may, the salmon of our own 
waters, or the land crabs of tropical 
regions, are not more periodically and 
unerringly impelled towards the sea 
than myself ;—at that precise period 
of the season when the heat of vernal 
mid-day begins to render the thought 
of a fresh breeze delightful, and when 
the light curl on the distant waves 
makes them smile in the sunbeam, 
like the fast-fleeting, but as quickly 
renovated, hopes of youth. 

Is there, can there be, to the mind 
or eye of man, a more glorious pros- 
pect than is yonder unfolded—when 
the gaze first rests on that shoreless 
expanse of proudly girdling ocean— 
upon which the beacon islet, with its 
seemingly baseless tower, shows like 
a pillar of some erl-king’s submarine 
palace—and the homeward bark, deep- 
treighted with the weal and woe of 
thousands, like a flitting carrier-dove 
upon the far horizon ! 


** Ocean exhibits, fathomless and broad, 
Much of the power and majesty of God !” 


says Cowper, and never did poet’s re- 
mark find a more universal echo in 
the human breast. Yet who has not 
experienced in the end, a sense of 
monotony and humiliation in that 
very illimitable breadth and depth, 
which mock alike the puny vision, 
the scanty knowledge, and bounded 
faculties of man? The Creator alone, 
methinks, is qualified to contemplate, 
withoutsatiety, thatocean, whoseabys= 
ses His glance can fathom, and whose 
waters (to borrow the only adequate 
language on the subject) have been 
** meted in the hollow of His hand !” 
To man it must ever be a relief, 
when the fantastic tracery of clouds, 
that strive, though in vain, to bound 
‘and define the pathless wilderness of 
waters, give place, as I now see them 
do before me, to the realities of a smi« 


ling and peopled shore—where Plenty 
pours her treasures into the lap of 
Commerce—where waving woods ex~ 
hibit the promise at least of future 
navies,—and where a line of friendly 
havens speaks to the sea- worn mariner 
of safety, welcome, and repose ! 

Methinks those mighty waves, whose 
giant strength refuses not to heave 
beneath the moon’s mysterious influ- 
ence, once more have yielded to the 
soft attraction of the smiling banks 
which form this noble estuary—so 
gently do they kiss the fertile shores, 
and seem to leave their storms and 
billows beyond the lofty portal of yon 
rival capes. ’Tis lovely to mark, as the 
swift lights and shadows follow the 
sportive track of summer clouds over 
the face of heaven,—the distant pro- 
montory, with its ruined castle,—the 
graceful bay, with its oddly clustering 
fishing village,—thestern basalticrock, 
its inaccessible sides alive with count« 
less sea-birds, alike emerging from 
the shortlived gloom, into the quick. 
ly alternating sunshine—while the 
thousand barks, shooting athwart the 
watery mirror, seem but a larger spe« 
cies of the happy living things, whose 
wheeling pinions, and unearthly tones, 
lend animation to the sounding shore. 

I turn me, and the prospect grows 
lovelier still ! The lessening Frith has 
become a noble river, now stretching 
sister promontories, in friendly rival- 
ship, across its narrowing channel, 
now seeming to resume its pristine 
character by swelling into deep bays, 
and mimic lakes,—till, as if finally 
reclaimed from all its truant wander 
ings, by flowery chains on either side, 
it bathes in tranquil majesty the proud 
feet of Scotland’s capital, and hides 
its diminished, though still beautiful 
head, beneath a gorgeous canopy of 
western clouds, behind the antique 
towers of princely Striveling ! 

This is, in truth, a glorious, though, 
to me, a daily prospect—and one for 
which I fail not to pine with un- 
conscious yearnings, whenever rare 
absence excludes me from its hourly 
enjoyment. There is something in 
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even the distant prospect of the sea, 
for which neither stately groves nor 
cely palaces can compensate.— 
mountaineer, transported to rich 
plains, does not more emphatically 
miss the “ hill that lifts him to the 
storm,” than the recluse dweller with- 
in view of the sea, does the glancing 
billow and flitting sail, that diversify 
his still-life existence with ever-re- 
freshing vicissitudes. 
+ But, as I remarked,—ere the charms 
of my native river extorted this un- 
wonted digression—it is not, at this 
season, the distant panorama that will 
eontent me—and an instinct I never 
dream of questioning, turns my horse’s 
head towards the beach the first spring 
day, when tle unchecked melody of 
birds, and the untired industry of 
bees, and a certain balmy softness in 
the air, against which (like the downy 
shield impervious to the keenest wea-~ 
pon) winter's icy arrows must surely 
powerless—seem to warrant a be- 
lief that spring has fairly set in. 

The first indication of theapproach- 
ing goal of my marine pilgrimage, is 
the sudden replacement, at a certain 
latitude, of the grateful fragrance of 
the newly upturned earth, by the still 
more invigorating perfume of the 
sparkling waves—that delightful smell 
of the sea, gladdening, no less than 
its sight, to the heart of a son of Bri- 
tain. My very pony snuffs it with 
complacency, and quickens his pace 
under its influence—a few minutes 
suffice to clear the smooth expanse of 
intervening downs, and (less to his 
advantage than his rider’s) they are 
exchanged for the rude bulwark of 
rocks, on which is inscribed in charac- 
ters of adamant the decree—“‘ Here 
shall thy proud waves be stayed.” 

In pity to Dumple, and indulgence 
i myself, I dismount, and, leaving 

iim to the novel luxury of the short 
salt herbage peeping from some the 
crags, I ramble in happy forgetfulness 

the sunny sands, now lifting an 
eye of shuddering wonder to the beet- 
ling cliffs and overhanging caves, (to 
‘whose perilous shelter, fear of death 
could alone have reconciled mortality ) 
—now stooping with almost infantine 
delight, to pick up each shining pebble 
at my feet, as if I thought its glitter~ 
ing texture a radiant specimen of that 

world, whose triturated relics 
form my noiseless path. Seated upon 
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a jutting rock, I watch the restless 
sea-birds, skimming like giant swal- 
lows upon the watery plain, and ever 
and anon the dark unwieldy porpoises 
heaving, like inky bubbles, on the 
glassy wave. I love to gaze upon the 
slow receding of the ebbing tide, and 
muse upon its counterpart in human 
fortunes,—when, their fickle stream 
withdrawn, many a gay rainbow-tint- 
ed mollusca lies stranded in unseemly 
reptile-reality on the desert shore. 

But amid all the magnificence of 
nature, amid even the animated spark- 
ling charms of ocean, man will after 
all be not only, according to the di 
dactic poet, “‘ the proper study,” but 
the irresistible magnet, of his fellow- 
mortals. I no sooner, while pursuing 
the ramble to which I have been ale 
luding, along the beach, caught, from 
@ projecting rock, a peep of the snug 
little harbour of X——, thronged with 
boats, and exhibiting an unusual ap- 
pearance of bustle and activity,—than 
I felt impelled, by sudden interest in 
the scene, to recolleet the propriety, 
nay, even necessity, of a heonduteed: 
ed visit to its worthy pastor, Mr Men- 
teith, of whom I gave a sketch some 
months ago, which, if the reader has 
forgotten, the fault must have been in 
the execution, not the subject. 

I found, on calling at the Manse— 
lying between me and the village, in 
a little sheltered cove, which nothing 
ruder than the “ sweet south” could 
ever visit—that the worthy minister 
was from home ; nor did a garrulous 
old nurse (the only member of the 
family unwillingly remaining on the 
premises) fail to make me acquainted 
with the reason. 

‘* The town’s a’ asteer the day, sir,” 
said she ; “ and ye canna wonder at 
it. There’s four-and-twenty as gude 
men and lads to sail this tide for Green- 
land, as ever tried the cauld uncanny 
trade ; and there’s sair hearts enow 
nae doubt, amang wives and mothers ; 
and the minister, ye’re sure, couldna 
bide awa’ at sic a time, when the wo- 
men.’ll need comfort, and the lads 
counsel. Yestreen was our Greenland 
SS as we ca’ them, and weel I 
wot,ifan honestman’s prayers can bring 
a blessing, they werena spared for them 
that ‘ go down to the sea in ships.’'— 
But will ye step in, sir, and rest ye ?” 
‘added my garrulous informant, ‘‘ or 


shall I send the herd laddie down 
me 
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bye for the master? He'll be vexed to 
miss you, and you sic a stranger !— 
And really ye look sair forfoughten 
wi’ scrambling amang our rocks.” 
. I thanked old Elspeth, but decli- 
ning her hospitality, pursued my walk 
towards the village, po a line of the 
same rugged rocks which formed the 
rest of the shore, but amid which a 
rude path was now discernible.. It led 
to the little primitive kirk, whose site, 
selected by a shipwrecked monarch in 
memorial of deliverance, almost among 
the very breakers from which he had 
escaped, rendered it a most appropriate 
lace of worship for a seafaring popu- 
tion.. Even in calm weather, the 
hoarse murmur of the waves against 
its rocky base was heard with reve- 
rential awe during the pauses of the 
solemn service; but when storms 
arose, the tempest’s roar had proved 
at times too powerful for the puny 
voice of man to struggle with. It al- 
ways reminded me of that most im- 
pressive of services, prayers at sea ; 
nor was the illusion likely to be dis- 
pelled by the hardy weather-beaten 
‘faces that filled the galleries, or the 
grotesque seafaring emblems by which 
they, had been in ruder times adorned. 
Ships—figures taking observations in 
the costume of Dutch skippers of the 


last century, were blended with quaint . 


Scripture sentences in black letter, to 
distract the eyes, and disturb the de- 
votions of many successive genera- 
tions ; and I love to engrave them by 
description on my memory, ere the 
-hand of regretted, but. necessary im- 
provement, shall sweep them all for 
ever away. 

From the abrupt rocky knoll on 
which the church is situated, I had a 
full prospect of the hamlet, shut out 
by the impending cliffs from the view 
of nearly all mankind beside. Its po- 
pulation all in motion, yet without 
‘apparent aim or purpose, reminded 
me of an invaded ant-hill, or a swarm 
of. bees, whose queen has been depo- 
sed. .Women ran in bustling import- 
ance from house to house—fishermen 
lJounged about in desultory groups, 
regardless of their usual preparations 
—the children seemed to have got a 
holiday—the very school-house door 
stood open—all indicated the deep and 

ing interest the maritime po- 

tion felt in.an embarkation, with 

which, indeed, scarce a family in the 
place was altogether unconnected, 
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. The village of X—— consisted, like 
pokiyt my Dont i of a main 


street ; but if any one e at- 
taches to that title, the idea of a level 
causeway, regularly bordered with 
parallel lines of houses, he has only to 
visit the one in question to be unde- 
ceived. Accessible at one end only 
over rocks, scarce partially levelled 
into the semblance of a = and ter« 
minating on the other in an ebrunt 
and perpendicular ascent,—the mid~ 
dle of the town presented a narrow 
deeply rutted lane, (reminding me, by 
the way, in both these particulars, of 
the old Roman streets of Pompeii,) 
and its scanty dimensions were, more« 
over, so abridged by invading outside 
stairs, that collision with a cart left 
little alternative save being im 
on a basket of fish hooks, or imbed< 
ded in the fragrant lap of a mussele 
midden. 
. The presence of a well-dressed 
stranger—one whom not even Hame 
let, in his wildest mood, could have 
mistaken for “ a fishionger”—sele 
dom failed to excite an unusual sen« 
sation in its amphibious race ; but on 
this eventful day I might have pere 
ambulated the village long enough, 
without attracting more than a trane 
sient glance from a truant scholar. 
The first dwelling to which I was 
directed as likely to contain the mi- 
nister, was one of such simall dimén- 
sions, as indicated that its occupant, 
in removing, erelong, to the ‘ nar 
row house” appointed for all living, 
would make no very violent, or 
bably unwelcome transition. When 
I lifted the latch, which I did so gent« 


ly as to be unperceived, there stood, 


with his back to me, on the scanty 
floor, a stout young sailor, his bundle 
in his hand, as if in act to depart, yet 
lingering in reluctance to quit the 
aged venerable being, who, from. an 
elbow-chair beside the fire, was giving 
him her trembling benediction. © . 
There appeared a struggle in his 
mind, between the love of enterprise 
and the sense of filial duty. .The late 


ter had just triumphed, and as I came 


in, I heard him say,—‘‘ Dinna 

sae,sair, mother!—If ye downa bide 
to see me gang sae far away frae ye, 
I'll just stay, and try what I can do 


for ye at hame. There’s mair. to be 


made yonder, nae doubt—and” (with 

a sigh) “‘ mair to be seen for a young 

lad that wad fain etna aad ciel 
r 

















bide wi’ ye 
there’s as gude fish in the sea 
— if they're no just sae muckle,— 
er cam out o't in Greenland.” 
Ye'll no bide wi’ me, Johnny !” 
answered the sorrowing, yet resigned 
parent,—who, a neighbour whi 
me, had lost a husband and three 
sons by the perils of the d 
“* Ye'll gang in the Lord’s name, like 
them that gaed before ye—if it be the 
Lord’s will, yell come safe hame 
in—and if”’—but the alternative 
that might be submitted to, could not 
be in words.—“ Gae your 
‘way, my bairn, and follow your law- 
ful g—the widow’s ae laddie will 
no want Ane to keep him skaithless.” 
I drew back out of sight, while the 
meek emaciated being, who looked as 
if sorrow had nearly done its last, and 
perhaps not worst office, of loosening 
the ties that bound frame as well as 
irit to this world, wrung her son’s 
hand, and feebly sighing—“< The 
Lord gae wi’ ye,” sunk exhausted in 
her chair. 


yz 


a 


i 
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* © She’s right, sirs,” said a grave old 
man of primitive aspect, in his Sun- 
day’s suit—one of the elders, who had 
deen evidently employed in reconci- 
jing her to the separation. “ It’s 
baith useless and sinfu’ to wrestle 
‘against duty and Providence. There’s 
Marion Jamieson down bye has been 
fret fretting, and wishing for some- 
thing to keep her ne’er-do-weel spoilt 
eallant frae the fishing—and didna he 
fa’ into the draw-well yestreen in the 
darkening, and near lose his life on 
‘an errand o’ her ain devising? A de 
mented woman she was, when she 
fand her muckle-made o’ wean—that 
she was feared to trust on the sea wi’ 
his Maker—lying, feet upmost, in her 
‘ain yard well !—Whether he'll ever 
‘won ower wi't is but doubtful—but a 
blythe mother wad she hae been, to 
wee him sailing, stout and hail, wi’ 
the lave o’ our lads to Greenland the 


day!” 

: T listened with deep respect to the 
‘white-headed elder’s practical homily 
—and ‘at its close, requested him to 
‘tell me where he thought I should 
‘most probably find Mr Menteith, with 
-whom I had a few minutes’ business. 
‘* He'll readily be sitting awhile wi’ 
‘Helen Lonie, that has the sairest heart 
‘im the town ‘the day—for her man, 
-that was wont to be the flower and 
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hame sae often skaithless frae the deep, 
dwined awa’ this winter wi’ a slow 
decline, and her fatherless bairns are 
no auld enough to do ony thing for 


her. I’ve a trifle o’ siller here to gie 
her, that the lads scrapit thegither for 
her yestreen—for she’s kent better 
days, and her heart's no just re« 
signed to tak Session help yet. So we 
made a bit subscription, and she'll no 
refuse it, at the hand o’ her Willie’s 
loving comrades. The minister's no 
to tell her how muckle it comes to, 
that he may slip in what he likes frae 
the Session frae time to time. It’s no 
a’thegither a right frame o’ Helen’s 
to be sae pridefu’—but if she thinks 
she can wrestle up her bairns with- 
out parish help, it ‘ll prevent her sink- 
ing under her distress.” 

I was too sincere a friend to the 
lingering feeling of honest repugnance 
to parochial aid, long the boast and 
pride of my country, not to contribute 
my mite to keep Helen, in effect as 
well as idea, off the list of its depend- 
ents. The elder seemed, on the score 
of my subscription, to think me en- 
titled to the entrée of the house of 
mourning ; and I accompanied him, 
with real sympathy, to the door, 
though I declined going further till I 
should learn the state of the widow's 
feelings. 

The dwelling, still that of her more 
prosperous days, afforded two apart~ 
ments ; in the outer and unoccupied 
one of which, the elder left me for a 
few minutes. There was much in 
the aspect of this little cabin—for 
such, in many of its features, it might 
have seemed—to render it trying to 
the feelings of the poor bereaved one. 
To the full-rigged miniature ship, the 
characteristic ornament of many a 
skipper’s parlour, were added shells 
of the Torrid Zone, (the gifts of ship- 
mates, ) in strange contact with pieces 
of whalebone, and teeth of seals and 


-walrusses. The massy silver watch, 


hung by a black ribbon over the man- 
tle-piece, and still regularly taking 
note of that time with which he, 
whose movements it had so long di- 
rected, had ceased to have connexion, 
was a striking and melancholy me- 
mento. A mark on the wall indica 
ted the recent disappearance (proba- 
bly from poverty) of a cleck, whose 
occupation was now, alas! superseded 
by the stationary position of a watch, 


‘king o° our Greenland lads, and cam , not. te be parted with for gold, nor 
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displaced till claimed by its owner's 
curly-headed eldest boy. 

In the window lay a large Bible, 
on whose ample boards was printed, 
“< William Lonie, mariner ;” and be- 
side it a well-thumbed collection of 
shipwrecks, and a Natural History of 
the Whale. A scrupulously clean bed, 
with its elaborate patchwork quilt, 
spoke of former luxury and opulence 
—but at its foot a little hastily ar- 
ranged curtain concealed something, 
which, in a Catholic cottage, might 
have been supposed a relic, or a pa- 
tron image. Whatever it was, it was 
here alike precious and painful to me- 

—and excluded from the eye, 
lest it should be too much for the 
heart. I lifted, more in sympathy 
than curiosity, the veil aside; and 
behind it, mute for years at least, 
perhaps for ever, hung the light-heart- 
ed sailor’s fiddle !—whose merry tones 
had, doubtless, whiled away many an 
interminable polar day, and gladden- 
ed the hearts of the bairns during 
many a winter night at home. As if 
to mark the latter destination of its 
jocund strains,—just beneath it stood 
that cradle whose occupation was for 
ever gone ! 

The examination of these wrecks 
of past happiness had brought me 
close to the slight partition; and I 
could hear, amid suppressed and gen- 
tle weeping, a glad young voice ex- 
claim, ‘‘ Mother! ye'll send me and 
Willy to the schule now—and we'll be 
men in no time, and gang to Green- 
land like our father !” 

“ Dinna think,” at length sobbed 
out the soft, mild, weeper,—‘‘ that 
I’m no grateful, John Donaldson, 
because I canna speak to tell you 
and my puir Willy’s kindly neibours, 
how muckle I think o’ your kindness 
—God alone kens—and I tak it the 
mair freely, that mony’s the time the 
puir fellow has done the like for them 
that needed it !” 

“ Ay, Helen, that did he,” answer- 
ed the canny elder ; ‘‘ and is it noa 
true text that says, ‘ Cast your bread 
— the waters, and ye shall find it 

ter many days?’ ” 

“ But, neibour,” said the oppressed 
widow, “‘ I canna think upon warld’s 
gear the day,—no even to gie the 
ee whar it is rightly due,—when 

wad gie a’ that men ever wared or 
won, to seé Willie Lonie standing 
feckless and plackless,—as I ance saw 
him after a shipwreck,—wi’ naething 
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on the earth but his-leal heart and his: 
stout arm to trust to!—But,” add« 
ed she, sighing, and suddenly chan- 
ging her tone, “ Gae wa’, J Bo-: 
naldson, and thank the lads for me ; 
and tak wee Johney in your hand. 
that’s his puir father’s picture. The. 
blessing o the widow, and the thanks. 
© the fatherless, will be muckle 
thought o’ the day amang them.” 

‘** There’s one no far off, Helen,” 
said the good elder, “‘ who wad may-: 
be like to hae them too—though he’s 
a douce landwart gentleman, and no 
about encountering ony jeopardy.—. 
He’s a friend o’ the minister's forbye.”. 

“* Is he indeed ?” cried the widow— 
** then he is welcome to me, though he 
had never put his hand in his’ purse 
for me or mine! I whiles grieve that 
I canna repay the gude I get at mony, 
a hand; but the minister, 
man, never lies on my conscience, 
for his heart, and his treasure, and 
his reward, are a'thegither in Hea 
ven. one 

I ond the door cautiously, and, 
introduced by the good old man, laid 
my hand affectionately on the heads 
of the dark rosy boys, and then held 
it out to their sorrowing mother. How 
impartial is Nature in her distribu< 
tion of personal advantages! How 
omnipotent the regality of mind and 
character! Had a painter wished to 
pourtray a Roman niatron of the soft- 
er stamp—the mother to whose cas 
resses Coriolanus must have yielded 
—or the Eponina whose smiles could 
cheer long years of famine and pros 
scription—here might have been his 
model. Yet there was a Madonna 
expression in her downcast eye, that 
spoke rather of Christian firmness 
than Roman stoicism; and a royal 
martyr of the early church, meek 
though undismayed, amid a hostile 
army, might have perhaps found ‘in 
Helen Lonie a still meeter r 
tative. I really shrunk ew half 
unable to proffer condolence to so 
commanding a being. 

‘* I thank ye, sir, kindly,” said she, 
“* for me and mine, for your Christian 
help to a lone woman, that has been 
e’en ower little used either to work or 
want. While Willie lived I had tit- 
tle need to do either ; but if I do the 
best for the tane, Providence will take 
care 0’ the other. This ‘is’ to be my 
last day o’ sinfu’ repining. The Lord 
has sent) this phe vy ‘to rebuke ‘ny 
heartlessness and quicken my dili« 





Tak it wi' ye, John Donald- 
m, and set me up in a bit shop wi't 
see if it winna be like the wi- 
cruise of oil, and grow aye the 
the mair! But ye maunna for- 
kind givers, John—oh! dinna 
the lads sail without my blessing ! 
And stop, John, I promised Peter 
Morrison his spyglass, for a token 0’ 
the love he bore him. I’ve never 
looked at it since the day he tried to 
see his ain vessel as she came up the 
Firth. ‘ It winna do, Helen,’ said 
he quietly. ‘There's a glaze on my 
ee that winna let me see ony thing 
muckle langer.’ I tried to look and 
tell him how the Nancy stood in the 
water—but the tear blinded me; and 
he said, ‘ Helen! lock by the glass— 
YV'll never need it mair !’”—As the wi- 
dow repeated these last words, the key 
turned in the lock of the old-fashioned 
scrutoire, and, along with the glass, 
many familiar objects, long carefully 
excluded, rushed upon her sight and 
memory. All her fortitude at once 
forsook her, and exclaiming, “ Tak it 
yoursell, John, I’m no able”—she es- 
= through an inner door into the 
toom. We respected her sor- 
row too much to interrupt its vent, 
80, taking each a hand of the boys, and 
lifting, like a precious relic, the he- 
nest sailor’s spyglass, we stole out of 
the house. 


He 
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- Chance soon threw in our way the 
eomrade for whom the token was de- 
- He received it with a burst 
rude emotion, to cover which he 
rattled. to the children, and hurried 
away, with one in each hand, to treat 
them with gingerbread. The elder 
= to nome Pv to oe — 
*s message anks to this spokes- 
man of the benevolent crew; but he 
only shook his head, and ran the fast- 
er out of hearing. “I maun get the 
minister to say a bit word for her, 
puir thing! he'll do it better than I 
can. I mind where he'll be now— 
nae doubt asking a blessing on the 
grace-drink at Sandie Nicol’s, the auld 
sailing-master’s. He's been to Green- 
land mair times than I can reckon, 
and makes aye a ploy o't, just like 
ony laddie, and sae does the haill fa- 
- There's twa o’ his sons gawn 
wi’ him this trip ; the gudewife’s stout 
heart ‘ll be tried—but it never failed 
her yet : she’s an unco woman for can- 
tiness !” 
We soon got in front of the man- 
sion, one of the best houses in the vil< 
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lage, two stories high, and self-contain- 
ed, viz. with its stair inside. Sounds 
of merriment certainly issued from an 
upper room ; and not all the other per- 
fumes of X: could entirely coun- 
teract the savoury steam of pies and 
punch which emanated from the open 
window. It was not a day for etiquette, 
and up walked the elder; and I ven- 
tured to follow the more readily, that 
I heard, even amid a chaos of voices, 
young and old, the soft subdued tones 
of Mr Menteith. 

“ Ye're welcome in, John Donald- 
son !” cried the gudewife, whose man- 
ners corroborated the elder’s descrip- 
tion. *“* It will be a braw fishing, nae 
doubt, that has baith the minister and 
his doucest elder to ask a blessing 
on’t ! and ye’re welcome, too, sir, I’m 
sure,” said she, cordially though re« 
spectfully to me, as she saw Mr Men- 
teith, not reluctantly, I believe, quit 
the post of honour beside her, and ad- 
vance to shake me by the hand. He 
would have excused himself, and re-« 
tired with me from the scene of rude 
hospitality ; but the whole party vio- 
lently interfered—‘‘ Na, na, minis- 
ter!” said the cheerful but cautious 
old sailor, “‘ if ye were to leave us sae 
lang afore the turn o’ the tide, some 
o’ us might get the maut aboon the 
meal. Drink may be a gude servant, 
but it’s an ill master. Folk may for- 
get themselves wi’ baith feet on dry 
land; but wi’ ae fit on the water, its 
clean nonsense! I never took aff a 
crew the waur o’ drink since I steered 
boat, and that’s no yesterday.” 

“ Besides,” said the gudewife, (who 
would rather hear Mr Menteith preach 
than her husband at any time,) “‘ the 
stranger gentleman, if he can just put 
up wi our sea-faring way, wad may be 
like to hear some o’ your auld warld 
Greenland stories. Ye ken ye aye tell 
the bairns some ferlies before start- 
ing.” 

It is almost impossible to come in 
familiar contact with honest industry, 
without becoming better ; and in Scot- 
land it is generally coupled with so 
much intelligence, that one may ex- 
pect to be wiser also. 1 was soon 
deep in all the mysteries of whaling 
and harpooning, and, catching ani~ 
mation from the weather-beaten faces 
round me, a partaker in all the va~ 
rious excitements of a Greenland voy- 
age. The climate alone of the old pa- 
triarch’s chamber of dais dispelled the 
illusion ; nor could “‘ thinking of the 
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frosty Caucasus” itself, or all the snows 
of Nova Zembla, enable me to bear it 
much longer. ; 

Just as I began to pant like the ex~ 
hausted Leviathan of my old friend’s 
narration, and like him to meditate 
an expiring effort to reach another 
element, I perceived that the minister 
had already disappeared ; in conse- 
quence, I was told, of a summons to a 
roar wa indistress. Delicacy equal- 
y forbade my further intrusion on this 
family circle, and any efforts on their 
part to detain me, now that the only 
guest of my own rank had retired—so 
drinking off a glass to their successful 
voyage, and promising to witness the 
embarkation, I sallied gladly into the 
open air. 

The beach was my natural resort, 
and on strolling towards it, I found 
there a knot of two or three young 
unmarried men, apparently too slight- 
ly connected in the village to excite 
any of the overwhelming feelings call- 
ed forth by the more endezring rela- 
tions of life—yet, who seemed to find 
some compensation in the friendly 
adieus, and lively banterings of a bevy 
of bright-eyed damsels, who, lounging 
about in gay caps and top-knots, form- 
ed a striking contrast to the general 
complexion of the village. 

Amid this group of lads, however, 
I soon recognised one, who, seemingly 
either unable or unwilling to join in 
the laugh, or retort the good-humour- 
ed jest, stood apart from his comrades ; 
with the lingering look and reluctant 
demeanour of one whose heart was on 
a spot, from which, at the same time, 
he ever and anon testified impatience 
to escape, by pulling his companions 
by the arm, and more than once going 
down to the harbour to ascertain how 
soon the boat might be got afloat. 
This being still out of the question, he 
sat down on a rock at some distance, 
and seemed lost in meditations of no 
very pleasing character. There was 
something in his moody and unsocial 
deportment, which, coupled with his 
fine manly person, and evident youth, 
interested me, I knew not why; and 
I might have stood longer observing 
them, had I not seen Mr Menteith at 
the other end of the Quay—and has- 
tened to joinhim. He almost looked 
as if he could have dispensed with my 
company, but merely apologizing for 
the inevitable hurry of such a day, he 
allowed me to walk by his side, till we 
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came to a small house of mean a 
pearance, in a by-lane, one of the 
very few whose door on this day of 
privileged intercourse was y. 
closed—while no sound from within 
indicated the presence of inhabitants. 

Giving me a sign not to follow him,’ 
the good pastor gently lifted the latch,: 
and I was soon made sensible by sup 
pressed moanings, of the participation, 
** not loud but deep,” of some inmate 
in the general desolation. - Feeling 
and propriety alike prohibited my lis- 
tening toan apparently agonizing collo- 
quy—during which the stifled groans 
gave place to a burst of hysterical 
emotion—but I could not aveid hear- 
ing the minister say, on leaving the 
room—‘* Mariun, pray to God to bless 
my endeavours. It is little I can do 
for you—but the hearts of all are in 
His hand!” 

Again hastily pressing my hand, 
and hurrying past me, I saw the wore 
thy pastor walk rapidly towards the 
spot I had lately occupied, and, con< 
necting involuntarily his present haste 
with the young sailor I had left sitting 
in gloomy abstraction on the rocks, 
I resumed the position from whence I 
had first descried him, and had a full 
view of the dumb shew of a scene, on 
which I had no right farther to in- 
trude. 

The communication, whatever it 
might be, which the minister was 
about to make, was evidently more 
unwelcome than unexpected ; for the: 
youth, instead of rising, as under other 
Cran «sr he oy have a on 

is pastor’s approach, sat edl 

still,’ with his tees averted, a his 
wallet between his knees, in the atti- 
tude of one who may be lectured, but 
cannot be convinced. Nay, the hand, 
which in the course of his pastoral 
admonition the mild man laid on his 
young parishioner’s shoulder, I could 
see indignantly shaken off by an une 
courteous gesture of his refractory 
hearer. 

I gathered—though the youth by 
degrees assumed a more respectful at~ 
titude—from the whole air of my wore 
thy friend’s figure, that he was an 
unsuccessful pleader. It was soon put 
beyond a doubt, by the melancholy 
shake of the head and disconsolate 
step with which he at Jength turned 


away from the inexorable culprit. 


I was on the point of moving, te 
join and condole with him,-when { 
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pr oh oe lad suddenly start up, opine 
e minister—appearing 

respectful touch of the hat, which re- 
placed his late rude ment—to 
solicit in his turn a renewal of the 
conference. It was instantly, and with 
true Christian benignity, aceorded— 
and here again sounds would have 
been ous to convey to me the 
tenor of the conversation. I saw that 
the proud heart of the young man 
was fairly melted—that the figures he 
still drew with his stick in the sand, 
were the result of awkwardness and 
absence, not of sullenness and incivi- 
lity. The whole air of proud defiance 
in his farm, gave place to submission 
and even humility—and when the 
pastor's band was kindly stretched 
out to his penitent disciple, I knew as 
well how it all was, as if I had been 
an impannelled juror on the case. 

As the. minister to ascend 
from the beach to the height I stood 
on, I saw the lad hang back a little, 
and seem to stipulate somewhat, 
though timidly and with hesitation. 
The pastor nodded assent, and out- 
stripping his now tardy companion, 
came up to me and said, with a be- 
nign smile,—‘‘ If you are disposed to 

ish me for treating you so cava~- 
jerly, you havea fair opportunity, for 
I am t to tr on your good- 
nature (a el Which Iam 
quite di to punish you by grant- 
ing, according to your own mode of 
retaliating injuries,” said I, with a 
cordial shake of the hand, which was 
wartoly returned.—‘‘Y ou must know,” 
said the good man, “ that I have been 
waking up a marriage since I left you, 
arr as for reasons the young 

idegroom desires present secrecy, I 
wish you to be a witness, along with 
the bride’s mother, without taking an 
of the village gossips into our san | 
You will not grudge having a hand in 


averting from a very bonnie, but very 
am tar a broken promise and a 
heart ; and William, as I have 
been telling him, will keep his watch 
all the beartier, and sleep all the 
sounder, that he has no betrayed maid- 
en to haunt his waking or sleeping 
dreams. There’s little time to lose— 
the tide is making fast. I'll step for- 
ward and prepare the bride.—There 
will be joyin her heart, though, on 
many accounts, it will be a tearful 
bridal.” 
. L looked round when Mr Menteith 
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had left me, for the bridegroom, but 
found he had taken a circuitous route 
to his intended’s dwelling, lest his. 
being seen there with the minister 
should give rise to surmises which, 
as the son of austere and avaricious 
parents in a neighbouring farm, he 
was anxious to avert, till his return 
from a successful fishing might render 
him comparatively independent. 

I arrived, consequently, before him 
at the cottage, whence I had so lately 
heard issuing sounds of hopeless and 
seemingly inconsolable affliction. The 
same gentle voice was weeping still— 
But, oh! how different are tears of 
joyful emotion and sanctified peni- 
tence, from the bitter overflowings of 
a broken, yet not contrite heart! I 
knocked—a decent subdued-looking 
matron opened the door, and bade me 
welcome. A beautiful girl, apparent~ 
ly scarce seventeen, stood twisting her 
apron before the minister, and, on m 
entrance, covered her face with bo 
her hands, through which tears trick 
led down upon the old deal table.— 
‘* Marion !” said the minister, ‘‘ com- 
pose yourself, and lift your heart to 
Him, in whose presence you are so 
soon to exchange a solemn vow.” She 
looked up, dried her eyes, and showed 
a countenance, lovely even in tears, 
when the door hastily opened, and she 
again buried her face in her hands. 

The young man came up to her 
with the same firmness of manner 
which had characterised his whole de- 
portment. He twok her band with 
gentle kindness, kissed off the tears 
that flowed faster than ever, and then 
said, with a gravity far beyond his 
years, —‘* Marion! ye'll hae time 
enough to greet when I’m far far awa! 
—and need we baith hae to repent our 
sin and folly. But we are here now 
to thank God and his minister for 
bringing me to a better mind, and 
sparing you a sair heart. Ye’'ll be able 
now to think o’ me living wi’ peace 
and comfort; and if I never come 
hame, there’s nane can forbid ye to 
om on a black gown for me. If trou- 

comes, and ye get unkindness from 
folk o’ mine, the minister ‘ll no see 
ye wranged. But oh! be canny wi’ 
my puir mother, for she’s had her 
trials sair and mony, and downa bide 
to be contraired in her auld days.” 

“* I give you joy, Marion !” said the 
pastor, benignly ; “‘ a good son can 
never prove an unkind husband. But 
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time wears, and I must join you for 
eternity!” ‘The word, thus season- 
ably uttered, poured its heavenly une- 
tion on the waves of human passion. 
In silence and composure was the sim- 
ple rite performed—the friendly greet- 
ing proffered—the pastoral and ma- 
ternal benediction given—and the 
mute, long, desperate farewell em- 
brace exchanged! iI glided out ere 
yet its hallowed clasp was loosed, and 
sought relief to my feelings on the 
busy shore, now crowded with the 
fast-departing mariners. 

The prominent figures in the group 
were honest Sandie Nicol, his stout~ 
hearted wife, and a tall, slender, mo- 
dest-looking daughter, alike employed 
in ministering to his parting comforts. 
I heard him say, in one of his stento- 
rian whispers, casting a long look of 

tal fondness after his girl, who 
ad been sent to fetch something for- 
gotten,—“ I maun see Jeanie blyther 
and fatter ere I come hame. I doubt 
that sutor callant’s near her silly heart 
—And what for no? It isna every 
man can hae the luck to be a sailor ; 
and your ain landward wabster body 
o’ a father, thought as little o’ me for 
gawn sticking whales, as I do o' Jock 
for sitting boring holes in leather. 
It’s Jeanie’s ain affair, and if she likes 
rather to bind shoes than bait lines, 
she maun just please hersell, silly tau- 
Py- Sae dinna hinder her, but mind 
ow ye dwined aff the face o’ the earth 
yersell lang syne, for me !” 

The idea of the portly rubicund 
gudewife pining for thwarted love, 
was irresistibly ludicrous, and the 
good-humoured smile it called forth 
on her jolly countenance, augured well 
for Jeanie’s hopes. She tied her fa- 
ther’s Barcelona with a tearful eye, 
but lightened heart. All now was 
serious haste and joyous bustle among 
the crew. The sails flapped somewhat 
idly, as if reluctant to accelerate their 
motions ; and it was exhilarating to 
behold the fine athletic fellows, most 
of them scarce arrived at manhood, 
doffing at once hats, handkerchiefs, 
and jackets, and bracing each muscle 
for a hardy rowing match. Last, but 
not least active or conspicuous, leaped 
in dl yee | bridegroom ; no longer 
weighed down by misconduct and re- 
morse, but so unlike his former self, 
as to be hardly recognised. His eye 
no longer t the ground—and in 

the deafening cheer that marked theit 
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pushing off, I heard his voice tri- 


umphant. 
I might have caught the t 
spirit of the hour, and seen i 
recede with kindred lightness of heart 
—but in the stern a fiddler had been 
stationed to cheer the tedious passage. 
I thought of Willie Lonie’s shivered 
strings, and his wife’s saddened hearth, 
and my eye, like hers, when gazing 
on her dying husband's vessel, grew 
dim with natural tears ! 

The minister and I were returning 
slowly from the beach, with the feel- 
ings of those who have looked, per- 
haps for the last time, on a band-of 
fearless human beings, courting, un- 
der the strong excitement of enter- 
prise, certain hardship, and 

~ = a striking — to the 

ustle an irit of their departure 
presented itself, in the languid move- 
ments and desponding air of a solitary 
individual, who, with a spyglass, had 
been watching them from a height, 
and whose retiring footsteps I could 
not help following with myeye. There 
was oe about this “ ancient 
mariner,” for thus, though hardl 
middle age, I could scarce eh 
designate him, which spoke him sub- 
dued more by sorrow than years. I 
felt assured that he had a history, and 
read somewhat of its sad character in 
a gait that had lost its elasticity, and a 
homeward walk that had seemingly 
little either of hope or purpose to ani« 
mate it. Be paw ; 

I perceived just then rising 
chimneys of a little recently built ma« 
rine abode, which an irregularity in 
the cliffs had till now concealed, and 
begged to hear from Mr Menteith some 
account of its inhabitant. 

** There is a good deal of romance,” 
said the worthy man, sighing, “ in 
the story of that same humble seae 
faring man, whom I remember the 
gayest and most reckless among m 
playmates at the village school, be 
whose buoyant spirit would probably 
have risen above calamity in any of 
its ordinary and less appalling formsi 

** Adam Wilson, like nine-tenths 
of our , would be nothing but 4 
eli e and the blessin 
of Providence made him a skilful 
& prosperous one. He soon rose to bé 
mate of -a trader to Holland, and in 
one of his trips to its northern 
vinces, he saw and loved the daughter 
of a wealthy skipper, whose dewry 
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was in reality, as well as in honest 
Adam’s eyes, the least of her attrac- 
tions. 


** Her father, however, rated it at 
its marketable value; and having 
matches of at least equal solidity in 
his power, was disposed to let the poor 
sailor's pretensions kick the beam. Ann- 
chen’s favourable disposition, however, 
had its weight even with her grasping 
father, and he at length promised (not 
foreseeing much chance of being call- 
ed on) to give his consent, whenever 
Adam should have made the certain 
number of rix dollars, which was the 
lowest price of his daughter’s hand. 

** This was not to be done in the 
northern hemisphere, at least not with- 
in any time lovers could bear to look 
forward to, so Adam thought himself 
the luckiest of men, when the captain 
of a Dutch East Indiaman offered him 
a third mate’s birth, with room in his 
Patagonian vessel for a lucrative in- 
vestment. God alone (to whom the 
blind elation of many a confiding hu- 
man heart must be matter of deep 
commiseration) knows how infallible 
this opportune proposal seemed for 
completing the sath exquisite hap- 
piness of the lovers. The Scotsman 
forgot his caution—the Dutch maiden 
her composure—in fond, undoubting, 
joyous anticipations of the future. 
Any misgivings they had, were of the 
safe return of the ‘ Vrow Margarita,’ 
from her distant voyage—but even 
these were quickly banished. ‘ God 
willing, I shall come home to you,’ 
said Adam. ‘I feel that you will,’ 
replied Annchen. 

** Return he did, poor fellow! rich 
beyond his hopes, beyond his ver 
father-in-law’s ambition. The vessel, 
deep-laden and becalmed, lay off the 
beloved coast, from which for more 
than a year its crew had met no tid- 
ings.. Adam’s impatience grew un- 
bearable. His captain’s Dutch im- 
mobility yielded to the energy of pas- 
sion, and he let Adam have a boat 
and a couple of rowers, to make a run 
to V—— and inquire for Annchen. 

** It was spring 1824 when this hap- 
pened, and Adam and his comrades, 
on nearing V—, wondered that the 
face of the country seemed unaccoun- 
tably altered. In vain they looked 
along the flat horizon for the well- 
known windmills—the little cove with 
its beacon had disappeared—the wa- 
ters seemed to stretch far beyond their 
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usual limits. They touched land at 
length, thongh not exactly certaia 
where, so bewildering were the chan- 
ges in the aspect of the scene. They 
sprang ashore, and seeing from a sand- 
hill the church tower of V—, on it 
they steered their anxious course—but 
over what? Not, as three years be-~ 
fore, across fertile meadows, enliven- 
ed by herds of cows, and sprinkled 
with neat smiling villas—a sedgy lake 
occupied the site of the flourishing vil- 
lage, and the gay, cheerful Lust-haus 
of Annchen’s father was swept by en- 
croaching billows off the face of her 
native earth ! 

** Adam looked on the desolation bee 
fore him, and with an instinct no long- 
er fallacious, felt that he need ask no 
more. ‘ Take me away,’ he said to 
his sad comrades, ‘ this is no place 
for me!’ He heard men tell, scarce 
moved, of raging floods that burst their 
barriers, and swept all before them, 
—of hundreds, young and old, en- 
gulfed by the invading waters. ‘I 
knew she was dead !’ was all the com- 
mentary his stunned soul could utter, 
and in a merciful oblivion of some 
months, even that sad truth seems to 
have been entombed. 

“‘ For when these hadelapsed, Adam, 
composed, collected, though the grief- 
worn shadow you behold him—re- 
turned to his native place—shunning 
familiar intercourse as much as in his 
happier, days he courted it. Tome 
alone he imparted, not his sorrows— 
for these could find no vent in words 
—but his purposes. He brought me 
a plan, traced by memory with pain- 
ful fidelity, from the dwelling of his 
beloved, and asked me, with all the 
calmness of perfect sanity, to recom- 
mend him an honest builder, and save 
him the harassing details of the pre- 
vious contract. The superintendence 
would, he told me, (with the first 
quick glance that betrayed the latent 
aberration, ) be the business and solace 
of his life—for, in a confidential whis- 

r, he added, ‘ It is for Annchen— 

er own house is gone, they tell me 
—and I have promised to build her 
one just like it. When it is finished, 
she will come and live in it with me!’ 

*€ T looked up in the pale, mild coun- 
tenance of poor Adam ; and, as the de- 
lusivesmile of baseless hope played over 
it, felt that to detain it there, if possi- 
ble, was all that charity could dictate, 
or good-will pratecsw “x I set about 
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his building, therefore, with all the 
real tardiness such a purpose implied, 
et with sufficient apparent energy to 
the hope on which he subsisted 
alive,. One summer passed in select+ 
ing a site, and planting a garden, 
adorned, as you will see, at no small 
cost, with the choice flowers of Ann- 
chen’s native land. No tulip-fancier 
of the olden time ever more cheer- 
fully gave its weight in gold for a new 
species, than poor Adam for a favour- 
ite sort of hers, who he fancies will 
one day come and recognise it. 

. © The house at length, with all our 
delays, would rise! Spite of contrary 
winds and dilatory captains, the red 
bricks camefrom England—the Dutch 
tiles and earthen stoves from Rotter- 
dam. The dairy was duly stocked 
with shining brazen vessels—the kit- 
chen shelves with all the wares of 
Delft. Alas! no Annchen came to claim 
these kindred treasures! No! not 
even when Adam, with affecting soli- 
citude, added to them a piping bull- 
finch, taught by himself to sing the 
very notes of her favourite air,—nay, 
the identical parrot she fondly bade 
him bring her from the Indian seas— 
which, spurned from his presence in 
the first bitterness of his grief, he had 
since traced back with incredible trou- 
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ble, and purchased, for what the own. 
er chose to demand ! —r 

** Alas! love can devise no more-—- 
and Annchen still delays—but Adam, 
persuaded it is the winds and waves 
that-are alone in fault—watches their 
every variation with unwearied solici 
tude. His spyeglass in his hand, he 
follows from day-light till dark each. 
sail that appears on the horizon, and 
with hope deferred, but unextinguish< 
ed, resumes his task again at dawn.” 

As the minister finished this sen<- 
tence, we were drawing near the cote 
tage, of which I now had a full view 
—its gay parterres, and florid cheerful 
exterior, so mournfully contrasted. 
with the solitude, bereavement, and 
alienation within. 

A hasty step aroused us, while lean- 
ing on the garden rail—and the sad 
occupant (whom we had lost sight of 
in a hollow, and supposed before ws) 
suddenly came up. “ A fine night, 
Adam,” said the worthy minister, in 
his most sympathetic accent. “ A 
fine night, Dominie!” replied the wi- 
dowed one—(using unconsciously the 
Dutch familiar term for pastor )—and, 
with a smile that made my very heart 
ach,—* A fine fair wind for Ann- 
chen ; she will be here to-morrow !” 
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Ir would be the utmost extremity 
of weakness in this civilized age and 
country, to deny that the genius and” 
dispositions of a man are greatly de- 
pendent upon his name. A person 
who labours under such an appella- 
tion, for instance, as Timothy Snook, 
absolutely appears to suffer under a 
disease. At first, even in his earliest 
boyhood, he feels there is something 
about him different from all the other 
boys he is acquainted with. At school 
he is bullied by fags many years young- 
er than himself. At last, as a convul- 
sive effort to maintain his station, he 
fights with the youngest of his tor- 
mentors, who, unfortunately for him, 
is young Augustus Howard. Gods! 
how the Snook is cow’d in the very 
act of throwing off his coat; how 
cheers for Howard! Howard! rend the 
eal apn ;‘ how a the shouts of 

is own supporters fall uninspiring on 
his ear, a how he resigns P20 battle, 
and hope at once, as his one lucky 
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blow obtains the acclamation, * Go 
it, Tim,—Pitch it in, Snookey.”—In 
his youth he falls in love. Butsurely 
if he has one grain of romance or. ge= 
nerosity, he will never wish to entail 
such a cognomen upon a wife, or such 
an inheritance upon his children. 
Love, however, strong passionate love, 
overcomes these conscientious scruples, 
and after months of assiduity and at- 
tention, he takes advantage of some 
soft twilight, and while the bright 
stars above are shining out like bea- 
cons of joy on the clear blue ocean of 
the sky, he dares, in the trembling 
accents of chastened hope, to pour 
forth the pent-up feelings of his heart. 
Calmly, and in a voice untremulous 
as the swell of the proudest notes of the 
trumpet, yet soft as the lowest breath- 
ings of the flute, Matilda Mandeville, 
replies “Mr Snook !”-—His own name 
sounds like the knell of all his hopes. 
In the desolation of his misery and 
‘despair, he falls on his knees before 
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her; and, trembling as the summer 
leaves that are flutteringon the branch- 
és above them, he murmurs “ Ma- 
tilda, dear Matilda,—oh, take pity on 
my unhappiness,—cast not poor Ti- 
mothy utterly from your regards ; let 
the hapless Snook claim at least your 
friendship, if—if he dare not hope 
your love !” 

And what mortal man who has not 
either the philosophy of Socrates, or 
the open recklessness of Ings, would 
venture to publish ‘‘ Songs and Me- 
lodies, by Virgilius Rabbits?” And 
yet we have sometimes met with the 
vainest men, who were afflicted with 
the most desolating names. We knew 
a man of the name of Drudge, who 
talked of no person under the degree 
of a baronet, and half the peers in the 
country were his connexions by blood 
or marriage. His sister Sophronia 
was very pretty, very clever, and had 
some money. Though she was rather 
shy of having her name sounded u 
stairs by three footmen, and bellow: 
into the drawing-room by the fourth, 
she would have no objection now, 
though the above named menials were 
to thunder her name through speak- 
ing-trumpets, as she is now Mrs Ed- 
ward Trevor. 

These thoughts, we know, are ex- 
ceedingly trite and common-place ; but 
we have lately been led to meditate on 
the subject, from having accidentally, 
at a book-stall in Newcastle, purcha« 
sed, for sixpence sterling, a poem by an 
author of remarkable name—not that 
we ever heard of him before, but from 
the curious sound of his patronymic. 
The fact is, that it was perhaps owing 
to our first impressions, that the name 
still strikes us as so remarkable. We 
had arrived late at night, and next 
morning, having missed the coach, we 
scarcely knew how to pass off the dull 
heavy day, in a dirty, stupid town ; 
and, as it was too early for any thing 
stronger than porter—and we had fi- 
nished all our cigars before lunch, we 
had no resource for it, but to send for 
a newspaper or a book. 

While the waiter was gone to exe 
cute our commands, we wandered for 
the twenty-seventh time to the win- 
dow. — as — ve 4 walk- 
ing as quickly as ible ; the men 
with ¢heir hats leche over their 
eyes, and the women clattering along 
upon pattens, “ wi’ their claes tuckit 
up to their knee.” While here and 
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there a mercer’s apprentice was seen 
skipping across the street with a 
brown paper parcel under his arm, 
“‘ never no hat” upon his head, ‘and 
a great green umbrella held punctili- 


ously over his carrotty locks. In a 
narrow close, immediately opposite, 
we at last saw a miserable old book- 
stall, of which a still more miserable- 
looking old man had the charge. In 
a@ moment our resolve was formed. 
Over our gullet went the remaining 
pint of Meux’s, and in a few moments 
more we were poring among the tat- 
tered tomes,—while their proprietor 
seemed to watch us through his wire- 
set spectacles, as if he hoped a pur- 
chaser for his whole stock. Pola 
he thought us Murray or Blackwood ! 
and, if such is the case, with what awe 
must he have looked on us! Kings, 
in his estimation, were poor indivi- 
duals compared to us; and old. blue 
trowsers, with their thread-bare seams, 
(“* seems? Madam, ay, more than 
seems !”) carried with them more dig- 
nity than crowns. Here was a very 
miscellaneous collection ; and a mo- 
ralizer like ourselves could not fail to 
be struck with the strange company 
into which some of his oldest favour- 
ites had fallen. Here the dashing 
Blind Harry the Harper had hung up 
his dedal harp upon a peg, (we speak 
in Pindaric words,) and, forgetting 
the achievements of Wallace and the 
Bruce, was quietly ensconced between 
Whitfield and Thomas Paine. John 
Bunyan, on the other hand, had en- 
tirely changed his character ; he had 
grown facetious as well as amorous in 
his old age, and was laughing with 
Joe Miller on his title-page, while he 
rested his weary finis on the uncover- 
ed sheets of Christabelle. At last we 
saw a volume still in fair condition, 
and, arguing from its seemingly un- 
harmed appearance that it was some- 
thing new, we bought it, and in tri- 
umph carried it back toour inn. The 
principal reason; however, which in- 
duced us to the purchase, was the 
name of the author, Francis Skurray ! 
We read a few lines of his preface ; 
and then. lying back on our sofa, we 
imagined to ourself what sort of per- 
son can a man answering to such a 
cognomen be ! Is he short, tall, round, 
thin, fat, old, or young? On looking 
at the title-page we were considerably 
assisted in our guesses at his appear- 
ance—“* Bidcombe Hill, a Rural and 
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Descriptive Poem. To which is pre- 
fixed an Essay on Local Poetry. By 
Francis Skurray, B.D. Rector of Win- 


terbourne Abbas, Dorset. Gracili 
modulatus avenaé carmen. Virg.”— 
He. must be somewhat antique, he 
must be an intolerable proser, and he 
must be most wonderfully vain. He 
is a little man—he has two little 
twinkling grey eyes, and a little red 
nose ; and he wears an old coat of the 
ambiguous kind between black and 
brown, tight black breeches with rusty 
buckles at the knee, and his effigy of 
a calf displayed in the nakedness of a 
thread-bare silk stocking. We never 
saw the man, we never heard of him ; 
and yet, from the sketch furnished 
us by his title-page, the filling de- 
rived from his local essay, and the 
finishing he gives the picture in the 
poem itself, we will bet the Nelson to 
a coracle this is an exact description 
of his person and appearance. 

Our intuition in this respect beats 
the sagacity of the tailors in Laputa. 
From the first sentence of a man’s 
book we can generally tell within an 
inch or two of his height ; from his 
motto we gather the tie, and even 
sometimes the colour, of his neck- 
cloth; and we undertake, for any 
wager, to tell, within a nail-breadth, 
the circumference of L. E. L.’s ankle, 
from the opening lines of her Impro- 
visatrice. Mr Skurray is very much 
puffed in the fetlock-joint. You trace 
a broken-winded roarer in his very 
first paragraph. ‘‘ Many of the arts 
which aggrandise life, and some of 
the elegancies which embellish litera- 
ture, owe their discovery to our enter 
prising countrymen. Amongst their 
pretensions to the latter distinction is 
the production of Local Poetry, which 
derives its lineage from an Anglican 
original.” This simply means, as he 
himself quotes from Johnson, after a 
few pages of stringhalt and limping— 
“Denham seems to have been, at 
least among us, the author of a spe- 
cies of composition which may be 
denominated, Local Poetry ;” and he 
describes Local Poetry as being that, 
**-of which the fundamental sub- 
ject is some particular landscape, to 
be poetically described, with the ad- 
dition of such embellishments as may 
be supplied by historical retrospection 
or incidental meditation.” In this we 
trace old Sam’s clearness of head and 
distinctness of definition, as well as 
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his verbosity of style, and rotundity 
of expression. But listen how the 
poetical, learned, metaphysical, logi- 
cal, and altogether wonderful author 
of Bidcombe Hill pursues his Essay 
upon Local Poetry. After saying that 
he restricts himself only to s 
which have “ hills excuaii y for 
their title, and the circumjacent sce-= 
per for their objects,” he proceeds 
with his Essay, which is, in fact, no 
more an Essay on Local Poetry, than 
Johnson’s Dictionary is an Essay on 
the English Language, or his own ca- 
talogue of boys (for we are certain he 
keeps a school) an essay on the feel~ 
ings of youth. It is a mere dry enu- 
meration of the contents of all the 
poems on local. subjects which have 
preceded‘his own ; interspersed with 
such an assemblage of quotations, 
forced in, whether aptly or not, that 
his style capers on like an ill-broke 
mule, now rolling about in the soft 
places of his prose, making efforts at 
a swinging trot, now curvetting over 
the little mole-hills of inspiration 
in the friskiness of rhyme; but all 
the while showing evident symptoms 
that the ass preponderates in its breed. 
He would travel miles out of his way 
to hook in a line or two of Latin ; and 
we really pity the poor man for the 
pains he must have taken in turning 
to the index verborum in Virgil, Ho- 
race, and Juvenal; but particularly, 
how he must have laboured at ‘the 
mountains and the hills in Cruden’s 
Concordance! !! 

Every sentence in the whole range 
of his reading, in which there is any 
mention of a mountain, or the remo« 
test allusion to a height, is dragged 
most unrelentingly, into this Essay 
on Local Poetry. We are surprised 
that he neglected to quote from the 
Newgate Calendar, where so many 
Hills have been hanged for sheep« 
stealing, and to vituperate the con- 
clave of the Vatican, since every mem- 
ber of it is an eminence. But to pro- 
ceed :—“ Persons and places owe their 
appellations to local altitude. The 
most ancient inhabitants of Greece 
were denominated Pelasgi, from li- 
ving on the ridges of Thessaly, in the 
same manner as Highlanders are de 
signated from their occupancy of the 
Hebrides.” Donald M‘Donald, An- 
gus Campbell, and Kenneth M‘Alis~ 
ter, come forth from your shielings 
in the valley of Ben-na-Giaoul, and 











the echoes of your merri« 
the eagle from its eyry, 
rock-bound Ben Nevis, 
teal are startled in the 
in tarn, and the wild swan 
is stately neck with wontler at 
und—laugh at this ignorant 
ney! Know, ye sons of a hun- 
ires ! { Well may ye despise him 
the breechés and boots, who has 


that a Saxon gentleman, who sings 
os quokihe of « srolchill in the sunn 
land whieh they call Bidcombe Hill, 
declares that your Highland birth is 
‘nought ; that your Highland home is 
nought ; and that unless ye drew 
breath in the barren Hebrides, ye are 
, M“ 
Alister, — — noble rage ; An- 
Campbell, puff not with a 
Seieks ; Donald M‘Doneld, shuner 
not curses against the Bard of Bid- 
comhe. He knows not the difference 
between the Highlands and the islands 
of our land,—so put back your clay- 
mores in their sheaths, and your pis- 
tols in your belts, and go back to the 
changehouse on the hill, and drink 
the remaining two gallons of Glenli- 
vet to the success of the Rev. Francis 
Skurray, author of Bidcombe Hill, 
with an Essay on Local Poetry. 
* Palestine, which is generally deri- 
ved from Philistine, is of mountainous 


etymology. A greater degree of local 
jon is manifested by the habit- 


ants of bleak and situations, 
than by residents in valleys. The 
cottagers of Gaer Hill, which is the 
apex of Selwood Forest, exemplify 
this attachment ; they quit their fa- 
vourite spot with regret, and return 
to it with avidity. A departure, or 
return, is matter of condolence or 
congratulation to the patriarchal com+ 
munity. I have witnessed, and been 
informed of, these symptoms of pro- 
vincial predilection, in my rambles to 
that sylvan and secluded district.” 
And then come in, of course, Gold- 
smith’sbeautiful, but hackneyed, lines: 
Thus every good his native wilds impart, 
Imprints the patriot passion on his heart ; 
And e’en these hills that round his man- 
sion rise, 
Enhance the bliss his scanty fend supplies. 
Dear is that shed to which his soul con- 
forms, 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the 
storms ; 


sir 
iitteets 
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And as‘a cliild, when scaring sounde mos 


lest, : 
Clings close and closer to the mother’s 
breas 
So the loud torrent and the whirlwind’s 


roar 
But bind him to his native mountains 
more. 


Now, this is one of the assertions 
which people believe to be true, be- 
cause nobody has taken the trouble to 
contradict it; but in reality it is to- 
tally against nature, and therefore 
must be false. The maladie de pays 
of the Swiss peasant is quoted as an 
example of the love of country, which 
its poverty and bleakness rather en- 
hance than diminish. Do you think 
that the hardy Switzer, who is toilin 
under the weight of great fur caps 
ponderous musket, in the sunny plains 
of Lombardy, hates those plains mere 
ly because they are sunny, and loves 
his own mountains merely because 
they are bleak? No such thing ; but 
in the intervals left him between war 
and dangers, he recalls the scenes of 
his youthful hours, of his youthful 
joys—the craggy hill is made dear to 

im by the recollection of his having 
wandered amid its steeps with his 
young Annette,—by his pulling the 
solitary harebell, which grew far up 
on the rock, and fixing it with a treme 
bling hand and beating heart among 
the soft curls of the bright-haired 
mountain maid. He thinks of those 
scenes as connected with “ the. old fa- 
miliar faces,” that.rise upon his me- 
mory like dreams—he sees the rude 
hut that sheltered his youth, standing 
upon the rugged heath—but he sees 
also his grey-haired mother’s smile, 
and hears his father’s voice, tremulous 
with age, and shaking with emotions, 
the bitterest a father’s heart can feel, 
when parting for ever from his only 
son. He hears the light songs of his 
sisters, and sees the arch sparkle of 
their eyes, as they banter him about 
the beautiful Annette—and the young 
man starts from his waking dreams to 
sad realities—and marvel ye, as his eye 
takes in the blossoms of the vine, or 
his ear drinks the wild carols of the 
vintage train, that he despises them as 
things foreign to his heart and his af- 
fections ; and that he longs, with a 
passionate longing, for the rude rocks 
which friendship has clothed for him 
with beauty, and the desolate height 
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which love has sprinkled for him with 
flowers ? Reverse the matter, and see 
if the ition holds. ‘Take some 
fat Cockney, take the author of this 
sublime essay, for instance, and keep 
him in any of our Hi d moors for 
a yeatr—see if he won't have a longing 
to return to his snug house, 
his pint of port, and rubber of whist. 
Ask him, when he was sojourning 
among the roes and moorcocks, if he 
didn’t frequently wish to be comfort« 
ably seated on his sofa in the parlour, 
with Mrs Skurray by his side, and two 
or three young Skurrays about his 
knee, and then ask him, after looking 
at young Johnnie’s squinting eye, and 
little Sophy’s swelled cheek, whether 
he was so anxious for his home, mere~ 
ly because it was warm, and bien, and 
comfortable, or whether it was not the 
presence of his wife and little ones 
that made him pant for it, as the hart 
does for the water-brook ? Even Bet- 
ty; his Dorsetian cook, with her red 
arms and carrotty hair, seemed to him, 
in his dreamings on that Aberdeen- 
shire desert, more beautiful than the 
loveliest mountain lassie that tript 
barefoot among the heather, and va- 
nished in a moment from his jaundi- 
ced eyes, as light as the butterfly that 
fluttered among the thyme which 
bloomed beneath her feet. Think ye 
not that the peasant of some rich plain 
in England loves that plain in all its 
richness of vegetation and beauty of 
ay as truly and as eee as the 
“‘ habitant” of the Hebrides loves his 
native hut, with the cataract rearing 
over the linn a few yards from the 
door, and the tempest howling down 
the unsheltered ravine, where at mid« 
night he fancies he hears the yelling 
of disembodied ghosts, and the voices 
of the spirits of the storm? Every 
man loves his country—but it is not 
the earth, the insensate clod, that is 
the bond—it is the associations of his 
youth, his manhood, or even his an- 
cestry, which bind him with such in- 
tensity of strength; and never may 
those feelings be eradicated from hu« 
man-hearts! Still dear to men be the 
home, however bleak, where first they 
lifted their pure hearts to Heaven, and 
taught their young lips to lisp the 
name of God—still dear be the sunny 
vale, the barren heath, or the shrub- 
less mountain, where they wandered 
in their thoughtless youth—and dear 
be the solemn aisle, or sma’ desolate 
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kirkyard, where they have laid their 
wee bairn that died, with its sweet 
smiles and long soft hair, and where 
they may shortly be laid themselves, 
to mingle their bones with the bones 
of their fathers and grandfathers, who 
lived and died in the same quiet val- 
ley a hundred years before ! 

Denham, Dyer, Pye, and Crowe, 
are all reviewed and quoted from in 
this interesting essay. Pye’s poem of 
Faringdon Hill is less known than 
those of the other three. Cooper’s 
Hill and Grongar Hill are, of course, 
in the possession of every body ; and 
Mr Crowe's poem on Lewesdon Hill 
is worthy of his high reputation at 
the university, and a work of great 
talent and agestane, ME Mey 
poem (Scurra loguitur) in classi- 
fication is Bideumbe Yin which fol- 
lows this dissertation.” He describes 
its situation, and is, of course, per- 
fectly persuaded that it is the very 
summum genus, the highest point of 
abstraction, of all that is good in ver- 
sification and thought ; and after men- 
tioning, that about fifty more pages 
are taken up in pointing out hills for 
other bards to sing, and giving them 
hints, as we bases at school to give 
** sense” for verses, we _ proceed 
to give a few specimens of the poetry, 
which is ushered in by such a long, 
drawling dissertation in prose. . 

Thus, then, after a flourish, such as 
the united bands of the allied armies 
thundered forth on the approach of 
Wellington, leading every one to ex- 
pect the ap nce of the hero of a 
hundred fights ; when, lo! instead of 
the warlike port and heroic bearing of 
Europe’s captain, some little psi bag 
rascal of a cossack trumpeter trots 
past on his scraggy piece of carrion, 
tout-touting away by himself as if 
he were much the mightier man of 
the two,—thus, after the tedious 
note of preparation, commences the 
local an descriptive poem of Bide 
combe Hill. 

‘* To sketch the landscape in its shadowy 
forms ; 

To paint its beauties as they strike the eye 

And warm the heart, from height protu- 
berant, 

Mine be the task.” 

A protuberant height! behold the ac- 

complished schoolmaster, his brown 

velveteens covered over with snuff 

from the hip to the knee joint, the 

tail of his tawse half sticking out of 
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his coat et, while he deterges his 
brow srifical with his red cotton 
wipe; with white spots in it, like lilies 
floating in the red sea—behold him 
standing on a height protuberant, his 
-heart quite warm with the landscape’s 
shadowy forms, and looking, no doubt, 
as pleased as possible at having disco- 
vered so beautiful an epithet for a 
hill. 

“¢ Spirit of Denham ! I invoke thy spell ! 
Thou, whose adventurous fingers touch’d 

the harp, 

And waken’d strains of local poesy, 
‘With kindred inspiration aid my song ! !”” 


In full reliance on the assistance he 
has invoked, he proceeds, in a very 
grand strain, to give us a description 
of Bidcombe Hill, which might just 
as well, from the description of it 
given here, be any other hill in the 
county. A thousand other hills “ com- 
prehend views of wild verdure, cot- 
tages, and copse that skirts the hol- 
low vale.” But what an opportunity 
for association, reminiscence, and de- 
scription, the bard has lost, by adopt- 
ing the very worst name of all the 
three, by which, he tells us, the sub- 
ject of his lay is known. It is, to be 
sure, a bad sign of man, or mountain, 
to have too many aliases, but when 
this height-protuberant was blessed 
with so picturesque an appellation as 
Cold Kitchin Hill, why, in the name 
of poesy, whether local or descriptive, 
or both, did he not celebrate it under 
a name so prolific ef sombre, yet beau- 
tiful thoughts? Think what an air of 
dignity he might have thrown over 
the culinarian roof; he would have 
painted the fire burning warm and 
cheerily in some stout baron’s hall ; 
‘great ruddy-faced cooks, as big as 
Patagonians, stuffing whole bullocks 
into cauldrons at once, which boiled 
and bubbled like inland lakes with a 
blast from the mountains, roaring and 
rioting among their waters—the plat- 
ters, shining like polished mail—the 
kitchen poker, large as the mast of some 
tall ammiral—the robustious joy of 
_the retainers, ruggin’ and rivin’ at ho- 
locaustal sheep, and tearing at boars’ 
heads, large as the boars of Caledon 
or of Eastcheap, and their flagons of 
ale, and whole cart-loads of mead. All 
this would have made an illustrious 
figure in his glowing and uproarious 
style.—Now change the scene. Paint 
that enormous kitchen, riotous no 
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more with the mirth and merriment 
of a hundred hungry men at food— 
paint the baron dead, his estates mort 
gaged to pay his gambling debts ; per- 
aps one old menial, the last relic of 
former days, ignites a few chips and 
pieces of wood in a stray corner, and 
cooks his rasher of bacon with three 
miserable cold potatoes on a plate,— 
and then, while you blow your nose 
with true poetical ardour, to. prevent 
the lachrymal discharge, then, oh ! 
master of the varied lyre! pour forth 
a dirge over the cold, cold kitchen— 
and finally, by way of making the 
episode germain to the song, tell us 
that the hill acquired this name, ei- 
ther because it was seen from the cold 
kitchen, or the cold kitchen was visie 
ble from it. This would have formed 
a much more apt introduction to your 
apostrophe to solitude, than the te- 
dious, humdrum, common-place non- 
sense you have given us about gip- 
sies, and summits of hills “ crested 
with umbrageous gloom,” and, there< 
fore, ** like the famed haunts of Aca- 
demus grove.” Standing on the 
ridge of this most amiable height, 
— in the month of December, 
with your huge splay feet buried up 
to the top of your brown-rusted shoe- 
buckle in snow, with your misera- 
ble pinched-up, sharp-pointed nose, as 
blue and frost-bitten as a kangaroo’s 
entombed in an iceberg, you might 
have felt yourself, as you beautifully 
express it, “ inspired by high locality, 
your muse prolific from ethereal fire.” 
And then, while you stuck your hands 
in both the pockets of your tight black 
stocking net pantaloons, with your 
cocked-up hat stuck knowingly over 
your great flaming red lug, you might 
have poured forth the following rhap- 
sody to solitude, and asked these sim- 
ple and natural questions— 
‘6 Hail, heaven-inspiring solitudes! ye 
yield 
An earnest of eternal peace. 
ous soul 
Foregoes by sympathy its nether sphere, 
And holds communion with a world un- 
seen. 
Oh, when shall we, with defecated sight, 
Contemplate regions in empyreal climes, 
In all their wide circumference of light, 
And panoramic majesty ?”’ &c. 
Oh! what a wonderful thing is the 
force of imagination! how that ro- 
bustious periwig-pated fellow, Fancy, 
overleaps the cent of time and 


The consci- 
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space, kicks common sense into the 
nearest ditch, and exterminates reason 
and credibility with a single waff of 
his hobby-horse’s tail. Here is this 
Rev. Francis Skurray, parson, poet, 
and schoolmaster, able, by a single 
wave of his wand, to conjure up the 
most appalling or the most beautiful 
thoughts; unveil all the glories of 
heaven, or the agonies of the moun- 
tain shepherd’s situation, who, some- 
what unnecessarily, transacts all his 
business, counts his sheep, and lets 
them out from the fold, “‘ unshod.”— 
‘* Released from sleep, at customary 
hour, the shepherd starts—on his bare 
knees he breathes the filial prayer.” — 
He paints, in the same glowing man- 
ner, “ the progress of Aurora's ray, 
when first it twinkles in the eastern 
sky.” And yet “ we are free to de- 
clare,” as we say in Parliament—that, 
to the best of our belief, the above 
named parson, poet, and schoolmaster, 
never saw sunrise from “ Bidcombe’s 
highest ridge,” notwithstanding all his 
declarations to that effect. If the 
most opaque and ignorant of all his 
parishioners were to talk of such a 
scene as sunrise from any height, there 
would be ten times more poetry in his 
account of it than in the soporific 
drawl of our reverend author ;— 

*¢ Darkness and light divided empire hold, 
And wage a kind of elemental war.” 

The bumpkin aforesaid would have 
talked of the dim indistinctness that 
hovered over the landscape—like a 
dream of os face we _ 3; of ~ 
light uall owing clearer an 
ak ge the Sienhent ob- 
jects growing more and more visible ; 
the church, with its gilded vane, glit- 
tering in the smile of the young day, 
while its massive walls were still slum- 
bering in the shade; then the rivers 
that run glistening down, little gir- 
dles of light, shining clearly for a short 
partof their course; then rushing into 
the dim bosom of the morning mist, 
which was slowly raising itself from 
the plain, and rolling its dense co- 
lumns up the hill like a multitudinous 
army breaking up its camp on the 
morning of some glorious battle. We 
have nothing: presented to us in Mr 
S.’s description of Morning from Bid- 
combe, but the Prince of Day mount- 
ing his brilliant throne, and larks, of 
course, “ pealing their anthems at the 
gates of heaven.” Then comes an 
equally delightful description of Rven« 
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ing—when ‘“ Sol’s burnished car” 
gains “the western goal,” and Cyn- 
thia displays ‘‘ her silver-coloured 
lamp.” Only think of people who 
can spell words of two syllables, and 
absolutely have got among the verbs 
of the Latin Grammar, talking at this 
time of day of Sol and Cynthia, and 
painting them in such ridiculous atti- 
tudes. He driving a day-coach from 
the Peep o’ Day in the East, down to 
the Eve's Arms in the West ; and she 
holding a silver-coloured lamp to avoid 
ory | in any of the watery puddles 
before her door, which, to our 
visions, appear aerial clouds. In the 
next edition we hope the erudite bard 
will be kind enough to tell us what 
sort of a lamp it is, whether patent, 
or open to imitation. Things of such 
importance should never be omitted ; 
and he may mention, in a note, what 
quantity of oil she burns, and how 
long the wick is before it is snuffed. 
We see, from the wonderful art 

with which he describes a hunt and a 
coursing match, that he has been a 
perfect Nimrod in his day. We think 
we behold him on his way to “‘ Swin- 
combe Vale, descending.” His horse, 
mg almost — with a crook in 

is foreleg, is brought to his parsonage 
door by a custeaine 2 ack-of-al-trades, 
who rivals Dicky Gossip in the mul- 
tiplicity of his employments. Out 
stalks the minstrel, “ his eye in a fine 
frenzy rolling,” from the long tangled 
mane to the still longer and more 
tangled tail. See! lie borroweth from 
Betty, who has been brushing his 
coat, two pins wherewith to tuck up | 
his overhanging tails ; slowly he put- 
teth his foot in the stirrup ; toilingly 
he raises his body in the air ; longitu- 
dinally he projects his dexter leg, and 
solemnly flops down on his saddle, 
gives his hat a more warlike cock, and 
trots off, whilst his Bucephalus, proud 
of its burden, bloweth the trumpet of 
its praise in a very unseemly, but 
somewhat sonorous manner, all the 
way. Arrived at last— 


‘© Near where the castellated mounds up- 
rear 

Their crested heights o’er Mere's romantic 
vaie, where 

A limekiln stands, where numerous sports- 
men meet 

To match their rival dogs, and pledge their 
stakes,—”’ 


we see him wipe his glistening brow, 
and look around him with the most 
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gratified and triumphant expression. 
Short triumph! Fugitive gratifica- 
tion! Some mischievous urchin claps 
a.whin-bush beneath his -charger’s 
tail—back go his ears—up go his 
heels, and “‘ sound an alarm!” cries 
his trumpet from behind. Forward 
on the ecragey neck is pitched the ro- 
mantic , and off goes old Dobbin, 
alternately kicking and trotting, till 
the courser with two legs is ejected 
into a ditch by the courser with four, 
and there lies in a breathless state of 
agitation for a full hour, utterly dis- 
qualified from sitting with comfort 
for a fortnight to come. 

But not alone is he poetical, where 
even ordinary men feel moved out of 
the common track of their common- 
place modes of thought ; but poetry 
seems inherent in his very nature, and 
pours itself out in a gushing tide, even 
on the dullest and most uninspiring 
objects. We have no doubt that his 
china teapot is to him a bubbling 
fountain of sweet and romantic fan- 
cies ; his rusty old buckle lolis not its 
long tongue in vain, but discourses 
most eloquent music to his enraptu- 
red ear, and even a piece of coal warms 
his fancy, as well as his shivering 
knees. Of this we have a beautiful 
example in the following lines :— 

* Behold yon ridge of height irregular, 

Where Doulting steeple terminates the 
view ! 

Barren and cold the Mendip range ap- 


Where sheep diminutive their food purloin 

From scanty pasture, and the rabbits lurk 

*Midst heath, fern, furze, or subterranean 
cave. 

Under the surface of the barren soil 

Is dug the Calamine, whose magic power 

Transmutes dull copper into shining brass. 

Deep in the bowels of sulphureous mines 

The fossil lies which excavators dig 

For culinary or domestic use, 

And which hydraulic engines draw to 
land !” 


This is almost equal to his wonder- 
fully vivid description of a lime-kiln : 
“ In looking round to catch the varied 

scenes, 
Which seem to crave admittance in my 


song, 
A rival hill appears, raised, as it were, 
By magic hands, amid the level plain. 
Against its fractured side the lime-kiln 
leans, 
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Whence issuing clouds majestically roll, 
As from a crater of volcanic gulf.” 


What does the sumph méan by talk- 
ing of a hill with a fractured side ? 

e hill, we imagine, had got drunk, 
(probably on mountain-dew, ) and, af- 
ter quarrelling with his rival on the 
other side, got such a punch under the 
breadbasket, as fractured two or three 
of his ribs. And what an exceedingly 
unkind thing in a lime-kiln to lean on 
the hill’s side, while:in this mutilated, 
and, of course, painful situation ! but 
we don’t believe it. It is a mere fabri- 
cation of a doting old schoolmaster ; 
and if his whole body could be sold to 
the surgeons for dissection for half-a- 
crown, we would seriously advise the 
calumniated lime-kiln to prosecute the 
Rev. Francis Skurray for libel and de- 
famation ; but it would, we fear, be 
useless.—But what a strange unac- 
countable fellow we are! Here, for 
the last eight tumblers, we have been 
laughing at a most contemptible vo- 
lume, and talking of its author as if 
he had been our own familiar friend. 
But we shall stop—we shall leave his 
willows unlaughed at, to wave their 
dishevelled tresses “‘ in elegant simpli- 
city of grief,” and himself to strut 
about his school with the reputation, 
among the younger boys and the boo- 
bies, of being a second Thomson. Still 
may his wife and children, and Betty 
the cook, consider, that “ the master’s” 
poems are only equalled by his ser- 
mons! Still may he strut about as 
proud as a red-nosed bubbly-jock, the 
object of unmitigable contempt to the 
ill-natured, and of pity and commise- 
ration to the good. For an indivi- 
dual, who forms such mistaken no- 
tions of things, as to consider Bid- 
combe Hill a poem ; and the essay at 
the beginning, an Essay on Local Poe- 
try, may very probably consider a 
sneer a concealed compliment, and 
think that laughter is sometimes as- 
sumed to conceal envy of his surpass 
ing talents. Long may he think so! 
He has afforded us great amusement 
by his poem ; and to shew that we 
are grateful for it, we shall drink his 
health the very first time we find any 
weak small-beer, frothy and maltless 
enough to do honour to the toast. 
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THE MESSAGE TO THE DEAD. 


“ Messages from the Living to the Dead are not uncommon in the Highlands. The 
Gael have such a ceaseless consciousness of Immortality, that their friends are 
considered as merely absent for a time ; and permitted to relieve the hours of separation. 
by occasional intercourse with the objects of their earliest affection.” 

See the Notes to Mrs Brunton’s “‘ Discipline.” 


Taou'rt passing hence, my brother! , 
Oh! my earliest friend, farewell ! 
Thou’rt leaving me without thy voice, 
In a lonely home to dwell ; 
And from the hills, and from the hearth, 
And from the household tree, 
With thee departs the lingering mirth, 
The brightness goes with thee. 


But thou, my friend, my brother ! 
Thou’tt —— to the shore 
Where the dirge-like tone of parting words, 
Shall smite the soul no more! 
And thou wilt see our holy dead, 
The lost on earth and.main ; 
Into the sheaf of kindred hearts 
Thou wilt be bound again ! 


Tell thou our friend of ~ ne 
That yet his name is hear 

On the blue mountains, whence his youth 
Pass’d like a swift bright bird. 

The light of his exulting brow, 
The vision of his glee, 

Are on me still—oh ! still I trust 
That smile again to see. 


And tell our fair young sister, 
The rose cut down in spring, 
That yet my gushing po is fill’d 
With lays she loved to sing. 
Her soft deep eyes look through my dreams, 
Tender and sadly sweet ; 
Tell her my heart within me burns 
Once more that gaze to meet! 


And tell our white-hair’d father, 
That in the paths he trode, 
The child he loved, the last on earth, 
Yet walks, and worships God. 
Say, that his last fond blessing yet 
Rests on my soul like dew, 
And by its hallowing might I trust 
Once more his face to view. 


And tell our gentle mother, 
That o’er her grave I pour 
The sorrows of my spirit forth, 
As on her breast of yore ! 
Happy thou art, that soon, how soon ! 
ur good and bright will see ; e 
Oh! brother, brother! may I dwell ew ie : 
Ere long with them and thee ! — 


Vout. XXIV. 2 Y 
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BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS, 8TH JANUARY, 1815. 


Str = ee aya a brave, 
young, eminently distinguished 
soldier, who had studied the pele: 
sion of arms in the camp of the Bri- 
tish Fabius, having arrived in Louis- 
iana to assume the command of the 
British troops to be employed in that 
State, and having been joined by his 
expected reinforcements, prepared to 
attack the American army in position 
on both banks of the Mississippi, about 
five miles below New Orleans. On 
the right bank they had a force under 
General Morgan, and had constructed 
a battery of heavy cannon, which en- 
filaded the approach to their main 
body, stationed on the left of the river, 
and commanded by General Jackson. 
At this point the river is about nine 
hundred yards wide, and it was in- 
tended that, previous to the grand at- 
tack, this battery should be taken pos« 
session of ; accordingly, after exertions 
almost incredible, and in which the 
navy took a most zealous and praise- 
worthy share, a passage was opened 
from the creek in which we landed, 


by deepening a canal to the Missis- 
sippi. During the night of the 7th, 
a number of boats having been drag- 
ged into the river, on the morning of 
the 8th, the 85th regiment, under the 
command of Colonel Thornton, and a 
body of sailors and marines, were em- 
barked, and reached the opposite bank 
without being opposed. In short, the 
preparations for the passage of the ri- 
ver were conducted in a manner so 
judicious, that the American General 
was not at all aware of the intention 
of the British leader ; but as it almost 
invariably occurs, that in such ope- 
rations x are delays, which the 
most skilful combinations cannot at 
times guard against, the morning was 
far advanced before this attack could 
commence, although it was the most 
anxious desire of the lamented com- 
mander of the forces, that it should 
have been made before daybreak. 

The following sketch will give an 
idea of the position of the opposing 
armies :— 


PLAN OF THE BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS. 
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~ The main body of the enemy, con- 
sisting of the 7th and 44th regiments, 
and a numerous force of every descrip- 


tion of troops, were drawn up on a’ 


position of neatly a mile in extent; 
their right rested on the embankment 
of the river, along the side of which 
runs the main road to New Orleans ; 
and the extreme left wasa little thrown 
back in a swampy forest; from the 
river to the forest is a space of about 
three quarters of a mile, over an open 
plain ; but along the entire front of 
this position, the American General 
had thrown up a strong breastwork, 
and there was a ditch of moderate 
depth and breadth ; and to add to the 
security of his line, upon which he had 
placed a powerful artillery, he had con- 
structed on the main road a formidable 
redoubt, so connected, that the ditch 
and breastwork of the grand entrench- 
¥nent formed an enclosure for its rear, 
and by its fire it enfiladed the entire 
approach to his line, and upon the 
whole, presented as good a position as 
one could possibly meet with in a flat 
country. The mainroad, besides, is pro- 
tected from the inundation of the ri« 
ver, by a broad earthen embankment, 
from which, to the usual bed of the 
river, is a mud bank, sufficiently wide 
for the march of a column section in 
front. 

~ The British army was drawn up in 
the following order: the 4th, lst, 
44th, and six companies of the rifle« 
brigade, formed our right wing ; the 
light companies of the 7th, 93d, anda 
company of the 43d light infantry, 
were in column on our left, and des 
tined to storm the redoubt on the main 
road ; a company of **** carried their 
scaling ladders and fascines ; the re« 
mainder of the 93d were in position 
near the road, and their movements 
were to be regulated by the progress 
‘made by the troops on the opposite 
bank ; the nine companies each of the 
7th and 43d, formed the reserve, and 
were to be employed as affairs might 
render expedient ; several small batte~ 
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ries were placed along the line, and’ 
two black corps wete 4 short distance’ 
in rear. ; 
At daybreak, the signal rocket ha- 

ving been thrown up, our batteries’ 
opened, and the troops stationed om 
the left bank moved forward to the at~ 
tack ; the left* column preceding a very 
little the right wing, on purpose to’ 
engage the enfilading fire of the re~ 
doubt, as well as that of the battery 
on the opposite bank, and having at its 
head the company of the 43d light in- 
fantry, advanced along the main road 
to storm the redoubt, under a very 
deadly fire of grape-shot and musketry 
from the main line of entrenchments,’ 
as well as from the redoubt. This 
small body of men, however, continued 
to press forward, and with such rapi- 
dity, that they passed along the front 
of the powerful battery placed on the 
opposite bank without suffering from 
its fire ; and although Captains emey, 
of the 7th, and Hitchins of the 9 
light companies, and other officers, had 
already fallen by the grape-shot and 
musketry fire from the batteries on 
this side of the river ; and in spite of 
the good conduct of the troops defends 
ing the redoubt, who, after the head 
of the column had descended into the 
ditch, continued their fire upon its 
rear; and although their scaling-lad- 
ders and fascines were not brought up, 
forced themselves, after a short but 
very severe contest, into the redoubt, 
which was defended by part of the 
7th American regiment, the New Or. 
leans rifle company, and a detachment 
of the Kentucky riflemen. But Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Renny,t of the 2ist, 
who, from his singular intrepidity, had 
been selected to command this attack, 
was killed in ascending by the first. 
embrasure, two rifle balls entering his 
head ; and it was only when the British 
soldiers were on the parapet and in 
the embrasures that the redoubt was 
yielded to us, and for a time the guns 
were in our possession: thus render- 
ing the defence very honourable to the 





‘ ® The left column, composed of one company of the 7th, 93d, and 43d, were considered 
a forlorn hope ; they had, in killed and wounded, eight officers, and one hundred and 


eighty soldiers. 


+ Mr Withers, a respectable Kentucky farmer, having decided upon an attempt to 
kill Lieutenant-Colonel Renny, placed a second ball in his rifle, and taking post behind 
the first gun in the redoubt, shot the lieutenant-colonel the moment he reached the em- 
brasure ; and possessing himself of his watch and snuff-box, presented them te me, by 
whom they were forwarded to the lieutenant-colonel’s relations, agreeably to the request, 


of Mr Withers. 
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enemy, and the more creditable to the 
braye troops who, under circumstances 
of very great difficulty, had succeeded 
in carrying the work. At this moment 
the contest was in our favour, the cap- 
ture of the redoubt thus early having 
ented its enfilading fire from being 
t against the columns compo- 
sing our right wing, in which was 
placed our principal force. But the 
right wing, om about to engage, on 
ing themselves, in consequence of 
the conduct of ****, deprived of the 
materials they considered absolutely 
for the e of the ditch, 
hesitated ; and this being under the 
enemy’s fire, was changed first into 
confusion, and afterwards into al- 
most general retreat, causing a loss, in 
all probability, out of proportion to 
what would have been sustained, had 
tliey in a determined manner rushed 
forward in a body and stormed the 
entrenchments, crowning the crest of 
the glacis with light infantry ; for, 
protected by their fire, it was quite 
possible to have accomplished the pas- 
sage of the ditch* without the assist- 
ance of either scaling- ladder or fascine. 
As these, however, were not brought up, 
eonfidence was lost, by even the very 
same soldiers who, under obstacles ina 
tenfold degree more difficult to be sur- 
mounted, had triumphantly planted 
the British standard on the ramparts 
of Badajos and St Sebastian. The 
A of regret at this failure was not 
a little increased, by the knowledge 
that there were intrepid men upon this 
point, who in an isolated manner 
ed not only the ditch, but gained even 
the Among other instan- 
ces icuous ¢g try, Captain 
| ge mg if the staff, nobly fe: = 
parapet upon whi 
he totes that moment gained a foot- 


ihe brave and heroic Sir Edward 
Pakenham, who, in the fields of the 
Peninsula, and of the South of France, 
had acquired all the reputation that a 
soldier could desire, and who had, by 
the most skilful combinations, secu- 
red a most important conquest on the 
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right bank, and, by the well-timed at- 
tack along the main road, protected the. 
columns of his grand attack from the 
enfilading fire of the redoubt on the 
left bank, while endeavouring to re« 
store order, received a mortal wound ; 
and about the same time, Generals 
Gibbs and Keane, two very distin- 
ey officers, fell, the one mortal- 
y, the other severely wounded. To 
add to the mortification caused by these 
deplorable events, from the difficulties 
connected with the e of the broad 
and rapid Mississipi, to conquer which 
the whole energies of the gallant men 
employed upon this point were brought 
into exertion, the attack on the opposite 
bank had not yet commenced ; and the 
93d therefore moved towards the right 
wing, only to share in the disaster of 
that ill-fated wing. Had circumstances 
admitted of support being moved to the 
left column, affairs, even yet, might 
have terminated differently on the left 
bank. By being in possession of the 
redoubt, an opening was gained be 
tween the embankment and the usual 
bed of the river, by which troops could 
have been thrown on the right flank 
of the enemy, and advantage taken of 
the want of discipline in a numerous 
body of men, thousands of them with- 
out bayonets. But, unfortunately, all 
having been thrown into confusion on 
our own right, and no support arri- 
ving, the few sdldiers in the redoubt, 
the remnant of the only troops who 
had been engaged with the enemy’s 
right, who were not rendered incapable 
by wounds, their escape in the 
best manner they were able, the whole 
of their own immediate commanding 
Officers being killed or disabled by 
wounds, and the enemy preparing to 
attack them with such means as 

had no power of resisting. 

But notwithstanding the recapture 
of the redoubt, had it not been for the 
fall of the lamented Commander of the 
Forces, we were very far from being, 
even at this advanced period of the 
contest, abandoned by fortune. Soon 
after this sad event, the troops on the 
opposite bank, commanded by Colonel 





_ ® This observation is made in consequence of the whole of the defences having been 
passed by me, partly as conqueror, and partly as a wounded prisoner. 

+ An American officer stated to me that Captain Wilkinson leapt across the ditch to 
the commencement of the slope of the parapet ; he survived his wound two or three days, 
and was buried by the enemy with those honours his gallant conduct gave him so high 


a claim to, 
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Thornton,;* commenced their attack, 
and immediately carried the battery to 
which they were , and which 
had been the cause of much uneasi- 
ness to us during our preparation for 
the battle. This success made it an 


tion of no difficulty to enfilade 
enemy’s position on the left bank ; 
and. although allowing to our enemy 


on that bank all the valour they have 
a high claim to, it would have been ex- 
acting from them too great a degree of 
devotedness to believe, that they would 
have maintained themselves on a posi- 
tion in which their whole right wing 
could have been beaten down by a 
flank fire of cannon and grape shot. 
The reserve, composed of the flower 
of the army; had sustained no loss ; 
the regimentst composing the right 
wing could have been in a short time 
again brought forward ; and the Black 
Corps were entire ; but in the fall of 
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the army was unbounded, . 
would have been 


our misfortune was irrevocably fixed. 
And although one may be itted to 
express regret that Sir John Lambert 
was not tempted to keep possession of 
the battery on the opposite bank, and 
to renew the attack along the main 
road with the reserve, and what ree 
mained to him of the 93d, yet, consie 
dering the circumstances of very great 
difficulty under which he succeeded to 
the chief command from that of the 
reserve, surrounded by carnage, and 
the regiments of his right in disarray, 
no person will blame him for not hae 
ving done so. 
R. S. 


Hull Citadel, July 17, 1828. 





LORETTO. 


In our controversies with Popery, 
one of the chief difficulties is to force 
an acknowledgment of its actual te- 
nets. If we charge the Popish priest 
with idolatry, he turns round and de- 
nies all worship of idols. ‘The stocks 
and stones before which he kneels, to 
which he offers prayers, and which in 
return cure his congregation of all 
kinds of ills, from the stoppage of a 
pestilence to the mending of a frac- 
tured shoe, are no idols with him, are 
mere representatives of something else, 
and serve no higher purpose than as- 
sisting the imagination. 

If we charge him with the grossness 
instilled into the minds of women and 
ehildren, by the questions of the con- 
fessional, with its encouragement of 


crime by the scandalous facility of a 
monthly absolution for the most hides 
ous enormities, and the aggravation of 
this guilty facility by the scandal of 
its universal sale ; or if we stigmatize 
the heinous offence to the Majesty of 
the One God, to the whole spirit of 
a pasa x aoe beg salvation 
of mankind, implied in worship 
of the Virgin and the Saints, as sha- 
rers in the Divine honours, as fellowe 
mediators with the Author of our 
faith, and to be relied on for ensuring 
to man the hope of future happiness,—= 
they unhesitatingly tell us, that we 
have mistaken their doctrine ; that if 
such were the tenets of a remote age, 
they are long since abandoned; and 
that to judge of their religion by this 











* Having remained during the whole day in the American field hospital, I had an 
opportunity of observing the consternation caused to the enemy by Colonel Thornton’s 
attack on the opposite bank, which was totally unexpected, and, in the British shout of 
victory, I anticipated a speedy release from captivity. It cannot be but proper to expréss 
| gtatitude for the courteous civility of General Jackson, who, on causing a staff officer to 

for the misfortune which had made me a prisoner, my acceptance 
, of a bottle of choice claret, rendered at that time, in consequence of the British blockade, 
of rare value in that of America. 

+ Having been withdrawn from the Mississippi, detachments from regiments compo- 
sing the right wing distinguished themselves in the capture of the battery commanding 
the entrance of Mobile Bay. 

There are always opportunities by which a knowledge of the defences of a regular 
fortress can be obtained ; but at New Orleans the works had been only just constructed, 
and the vigilance of the enemy rendered it perfectly impossible to reconnoitre the ditch ; 
had its dimensions been known to the soldiery, the star of the American general would 
not on that day have shone with such splendour. 
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its present practice, would shew it 
clear from all obnoxious points, and a 
— ry simplicity, truth, and Chris- 
i 
Now, let Popery be thus tried, and 
the question of its impurity, wretched 
rit of popular imposition, and gross 
', Will be settled at once. But 
we must look to it, not as it exists in 
‘our heretical land, where a vigilant 
eye is kept upon its proceedings, and 
where it does not disgust the nation 
by the open exhibition of its perform- 
ances ; but let us take it in Italy, un- 
der the sunshine of the Popedom, un- 
clouded by the invidiousness of rival 
faiths, and flourishing in the full lux- 
‘uriance of the triumphant religion. 
., We may hereafter look to other dis- 
plays of the Popedom ; but for the 
present we shall content ourselves 
with one, the “ Holy House” of Loret- 
to: A miracle, or succession of mira- 
cles, solemnly vouched for by the 
whole circles of the Romish Church, 
pressed upon the consciences of all 
Popish Europe, the centre of worship 
forages to immense multitudes, from 
sovereign princes down to peasants, 
and to this hour upheld in ail its ho- 
nours, human and divine, by the High 
Priest and Monarch of the Popish 
world. 
_ The narrative shall not be given 
from our lips, but from those of the 
Romish priesthood, word for word, 
formally authorized, and published 
for the wisdom of all who are to be 
sanctified by the sight of “ our Lady 
of Loretto.” It is the literal transla- 
tion of the Guide-book, sold at Loret- 
te, and with the features of the shrine, 
giving an “‘ Abrégé Historique des 
translations prodigieuses le la Sainte 
Maison,” from the Italian, written by 
Monsieur Murri, the Curé, or Rector, 
of Loretto. The little volume is de- 
dicated to a high authority, Lemarrois, 
the Governor-General < the -aste: ad- 
joining departments under Napoleon, 
con nted at Loretto in 1309! 

‘The preface of the translator Phi- 
lippe Pagés, a French monk, thus suit- 
ably opens the history of the great Ro- 
mish miracle. 

** With the most lively interest I 
translate into my native tongue the 
Italian narrative of the Holy House. 
My countrymen, everywhere lovers of 
the beautiful and the true, will feel 
indebted to me for introducing to their 

e a narrative as interesting as 
it is miraculous. Profane historians 
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have gloried in transmitting to poste. 
rity facts infinitely less important than: 
the wonderful travels of the Santa 
Casa ! 

** If in any corner of the universe 
there were to be seen a spot which 
had served as the asylum of a celestial 
spirit, the most thoughtless and cold- 
hearted of human beings would un- 
dertake long journeys to visit it; and 
the most incurious readers would, 
once at least in; their lives, desire to 
read the volume which detailed its 
circumstances in perfect sincerity and 
in truth. With how much eagerness 
then, with what sacred enthusiasm, 
must they not desire to read the nar- 
rative, at once ingenuous, simple, sin- 
cere, and elegant, which M. Murri 
has given of the humble dwelling 
which served as the retreat of the Sos 
vereign Master of the world ! 

“* The Divine and Omnipotent Ar- 
chitect might doubtless have built for 
himself a second heaven, and used it 
as his dwelling ; but as he became 
man only to teach us a humility till 
then unknown, he was pleased to be 
born in a spot the most abject and 
common, to condemn the pride of man, 

*« But I am wrong—this spot is nei~ 
ther abject nor common. It has been, 
on the contrary, almost made divine 
by the indwelling, by the presence of 
a God hidden under the human form ; 
and for those five centuries, it has be- 
come, by a just right, the point of ve+ 
neration to the Catholic world.” 

Here commences the narrative of 
the Curé of Loretto: 

** The town of Nazareth, seated on 
the slope of a hill in the vicinage of 
Mount Tabor, was one of the princi- 
pal places of the province of Galilee, 
before the Roman conquest. But the 
just wrath of Heaven having given up 
the guilty nation to the scourge of 
war, pestilence, and famine, and to a 
ruin which will end only with the 
world, Nazareth shared the general 
lot ; and at the time of St Jerome, it 
was no more than a wretched village. 

‘** The zeal of the primitive Chris- 
tians vainly strove to restore it in some 
degree to its ancient lustre, by making 
it the seat of a Bishop. But the last 
of its pastors having shamefully apos- 
tatized, the town fell into the decay in 
which we see it still, a miserable col- 
lection of huts, and refuge for the rob- 
bers of Arabia. 

“* But neither the ravages of time, 
nor the violence of arms, could rob 
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Nazareth of the glory of having been quer this’chosen land, embarked with 
the country of the most august Virgin, a powerful army, and landed success~ 


the mother of God ! and of having en- 
closed within its circuit the house in 
which she was born, where the great 
mystery of the Incarnation took place, 
and where our Lord lived the greater 

t of his mortal existence, that is till 
fis baptism. This is the house, which, 
by the ministry of angels, was, after a 
lapse of so many years, transported 
among us, and which now makes the 
glory of Italy, and the most sensible 
and beloved honour of our province. 
In the seventy-first year of the Chris- 
tian era, Nazareth was sacked and 
ruined by the Romans. But the Deity 
watched with an eye of care and affec- 
tion over the dwelling of Mary, not 
suffering the enemy to penetrate to 
the place in which it stood, and where 
it continued concealed until the mo- 
ment fixed on in the divine councils, 
for bringing it to light, for the vene- 
ration of all the world. 

** An event of this kind happened 
first under the government of Constan- 
tine the Great. About the year 307, 
the Empress Helena, his mother, made 
a pilgrimage to the holy places of Pa- 
lestine. She first visited the manger 
where our Lord had lain ; then Cal- 
vary, the Holy Sepulchre, and Na- 
zareth, the place where our redemp- 
tion had its origin, and the only place 
where she found no mark of profana- 
tion. The royal pilgrim found the 
holy dwelling under a heap of ruins. 
After having paid it her veneration, 
she resolved to attempt ho change in 
it. She only reared again the altar 
on which the holy Apostles had offer- 
ed the divine sacrifice ! 

“ But she directed the Imperial Mi- 
nisters to build over and round the 
Holy House an august and magnifi- 
cent temple, on whose marble front 
she engraved the brief but expressive 
inscription : 

* Hac est ara in gee ptimo jactum est hu- 
mane salutis fundamentum.’ ”’ 
. “ The report of this building was 
spread through the world, and from 
time, the nations were eager to 
make pilgrimages to venerate the 
house of the Queen of the Angels. 
Kings, princes, and others, not less dis« 
tinguished for their rank than for their 
holiness, came. to visit this heaven 
upon earth ! 
» “ Inthe year 1245, Palestine had to- 
tally fallen under the Saracens. Saint 
Louis, touched with the desire to cone 


fully in Egypt. But pestilence resist. 
ed his great designs. Phe multitude 
of the French warriors perished, and 
finally the king was made prisoner ; 
God permitting that a war underta« 
ken with motives so rational and so 
holy, should come to so disastrous an 
end, because the time fixed in the di- 
vine councils for the deliverance of Pa« 
lestine was not yet come. | ' 

‘* Saint Louis, having been set at li- 
berty by a capitulation, reached Na- 
zareth in 1252, where, on the 25th of 
March, the day of the Annunciation, 
he went on foot, covered with a peni- 
tential robe, from Mount Tabor, to vee 
nerate the adorable chamber of Mary, 
and where, having heard mass,he com< 
municated. He then returned to the 
temple which covered the Holy House, 
and ordered Odo, Bishop of Frascati, 
the Legate of the Papal See, to per- 
form mass upon the High Altar.” 

The narrative now proceeds to state 
that a memorial of those ceremonies 
remains in some very old paintings on 
the western wall of the sanctuary ; 
that the existence of the Holy House 
was unquestionable, until the close of. 
the thirteenth century, when the:Ca- 
liphs conquered Galilee, with the 
slaughtering of 20,000 Christians and. 
the slavery of 200,000. The Maho-~ 
metans pulled down the temple of 
Helena ; and the Holy House was lost. 
to mankind for ever but for “ the ad< 
mirable and incomprehensible wisdom, 
which, to save the house of the divine 
Mother, snatched it from its founda~ 
tions by the most surprising and un- 
heard-of miracle ; the foundations 
still remaining in proof visibly at Na~ 
zareth.” 

It is obvious that the miracle would 
never have been wrought, could the 
monks of Nazareth receive pilgrims 
as of old. But the Mahometan hand, 
by at once pulling down the Temple 
and routing the monks, gave the Santa 
Casa the opportunity of flying away, 
(which of course it never could have 
done, with a huge Roman building 
over it,) and put an end to all the 
attempts which the monks on that spot : 
would have made to hold it fast to the 
ground, while it could produce them, 
a ducat. é : 

The house now feeling itself without 
use in a land of misbelievers, without 
the impediment of a colossal roof of. 
lead and stone above its, head, end: 
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without a single monk to battle agai 

the ‘ay ahem » bade farewell to 
the humiliated soil of Palestine, and 
steered for the land of Romish virtue. 

. & The miraculous translation from 
Nazareth to the borders of Dalmatia 
occurred on the 10th of May, A. D. 
1291, in the tificate of Nicholas 
IV. It alighted on a low hill between 
the town of Tersata and Fiume, where 
neither house nor hut had ever been 
seen before. 

«cA — of the aioe 
ran together to the place on hearing o 
the igy ; and after having observed 
the Holy House placed without foun- 
dation orsupport on an uneven ground; 
after having also observed that it was 
of the most ancient construction, and 
that its masonry shewed it to be not 
of their own country, but of a distant 

en ,» and were still 
more astonished to find the House 
roofed and wainscotted, the wainscot 
en Cane with blue, and divided 
into little squares scattered with golden 
stars. Two fragments of this decora- 
tion are yet to be seen. 

** They perceived, besides, a little 
altar attached to the wall opposite the 
door ; and upon the altar they found 
an ancient Greek cross of wood, with 
a of the crucifix painted on the 

which covered the cross, and 

also found a statue of the Most Holy 
in holding in her arms the infant 
Jesus. At the left of the door was a lit- 
tle cupboard hollowed in the wall, and 
near it the place of an ancient hearth, 
in the style of Nazareth, that is, with- 
out an orifice for the smoke, inasmuch 
as in the East they use only charcoal. 

*¢ But that the people of the town 
of Tersata should learn the origin and 
value of this house, the Mother of 
God was pleased to add to this extra- 
ordinary event a new miracle.” 

- Alexandre de George, Curé of Tersa- 
ta, being dangerously ill, the Holy Vir- 
gin to him in a dream, and 

= = house ee 

arrived inthe country by a i- 

oa none could ae at the 

true House of Nazareth, in proof of 

her appearing, restored him at the in- 

stant to complete health. Mr Curé 

awoke, found himself perfectly well, 

out of his bed, and, full of joy, 

to the holy chapel to thank his 
divine benefactress. 

“< The of Tersata, now irre= 
sistibly convinced of their good for- 
tune, with one accord implored. pers 


Loretto. 
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mission of =. bet im gh enone 
Frangipani, governor of the 
vince, "etal four of their fellow. 
citizens to Nazareth, to make them- 
selves still surer of so great a pro- 
digy.” 
The narrative proceeds to say, that 
the governor sent the deputies with 
four of his own, carrying the exact 
measurement of the Santa Casa, that 
they might com it with the ori- 

inal site. ing could be more 
satisfactory that the result. The de- 
puties found that not a fragment of 
the house remained further than the 
precise quantity which might assist to 
realize the evidence of the removal. 
The length and breadth, the stones, 
&c. &c. were the same, and the fame 
of the miracle redounded in the shape 
of donations from all sides. Frangi- 
pani was not asleep to the advantages 
of having such an attraction for the 
opulent and pious, within his grasp ; 
and, as the narrative says, “ he had 
formed vast projects to second the de- 
votion of the faithful, and to increase, 
if possible, the reputation of the holy 
place,” when cabdénty the Santa Casa 
chose a more civilized spot than the 
savage borders of Dalmatia. 

‘* At once,” says the Curé, “ after 
three years and seven months from its 
memorable translation to Tersata, the 
Santa Casa was seen to rise into the 
air again, and pass over the Adriatic ! 
It descended in the centre of a thick 
forest, at a short distance from the for- 
tunate hill where it now stands, and 
where all Christendom comes to do it 
homage. 

“The tenth of December, A.D. 
1294, in the pontificate of Celestine 
the V., was the memorable epoch of 
an event so prodigious. About ten 
o'clock of the night before, the sacred 
dwelling appeared in the neighbour- 
hood o e town of Recanati, and 
came to the ground in the midst of a 
forest called the Laurel Wood, about 
two leagues off. 1s “4 

“¢ Man was wra in sleep at the 
moment when thie wonderful t transla~ 
tion occurred. The shepherds who 
were as usual watching their sheep, 
were the first to have the happiness of 
seeing this holy asylum. An extraor- 
dinary light, which shone in its direc 
tion, induced them to come and see 
the cause. They saw with astonish< 
ment that the light ed from an 
ancient house, which they now ob- 
served for the first time, and in a place 
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agg there had been no dwelling be« 

** While the crowd gathered from 
all sides to see the wonder, and were 
reasoning on it with each other, an 
individual made his appearance, who 
declared that he had seen the House 
carried through the air, just as it ar- 
rived on the neighbouring shore of 
the Adriatic. Atlength, encouraging 
each other, they ventured to. enter, 
rightly conceiving that the House must 
contain something surprising and di- 
vine. Finally, they were convinced, 
and spent the remainder of the night 
round the holy place. At daybreak, 
they hurried into the town to tell their 
masters what they had seen.” 

Their masters were at first incredu- 
lous, but they visited the wood, and 
were, of course, convinced. But, to 
make conviction surer still, a miracle 
was wrought. 

“* The Holy Virgin appeared at the 
same time to two of her faithful ser- 
vants in the neighbourhood of Lo- 
retto, and told them both that the 
house was her dwelling at Nazareth, 
transported by angels, to give all 
Christendom, by so ne @ present, 
a powerful succour, and a sure refuge 
in its most pressing needs. The first 
who had this miraculous vision, was 
Saint Nicholas of Tolentino, one of 
the greatest saints of the order of Saint 
Augustine, residing at Recanati. The 
other was the Brother Paul, who had 
fixed his hermitage on the summit of 
a hill a little further; now called 
Montorso. 

** The rumour of the miracle now 
spread far and wide, and nothing was 
heard of but the forest of Loretto and 
the Santa Casa of Nazareth. Day and 
night the highways were crowded with 
pilgrims of all ranks and ages, to see 
the holy chamber, and offer their tri- 
bute of homage and veneration. 

“ But the Enemy of Man, indignant 
at seeing so great a work wrought 
against him, made every effort to de- 
stroy the devotion of the faithful. 
The sanctuary stood in the centre of 
a forest, about half a league from the 
sea, and the ways to it were narrow, 
and choked up with thickets and 
thorns. Men without morality or re- 
ligion, and with no object but gold, 

—. themselves into a and rob- 
e pilgrims.” The pilgrim 
were of pm a soon thinned raabihe 
profits of the shrine went down. The 

Vor. XXIV. 


Loretto. 
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Virgin found that she had chosen a 
bad position, and she was not above 
acknowledging her error. 

‘< In fact,” says the Curé, “ eight 
months after the first arrival, the San- 
ta Casa found itself again placed on 
the top of a fine hill above Recanati, 
and a mile from its former site. The 
new ground belonged to two brothers, 
who, rejoicing in the a gift of 
Heaven, paid it all highest ho 
mage.” 

But the Virgin had now made a se« 
cond mistake. ‘The brothers, shortly 
seeing that the Santa Casa was likely 
to be a mine to the possessor, quarrel 
led about the possession, and “ a vile 
desire of enriching themselves at the 
expense of the holy altar” taking place 
of their piety, they were about to cut 
each other’s throats. The Virgin had 
now to prevent the fratricide, and much 
more the robbery ; and it was done 
without delay. 

«¢ ———- The Most High, who abe 
horred the rage of fraternal quarrels 
as much as the murders of the forest, 
transported the house of his Divine 
Mother out of the grounds of those 
brothers, and placed it on another fine 
hill, a musket-shot from the former, 
and in the middle of the high-road to 
the part of Recanati, where it stands 
to this day.” 

Further yoy we now 
unnecessary ; but the people of Re- 
canati, not knowing what opinion the 
holy Virgin might have on the sub- 
ject, and feeling the advantages of the 

ilgrim purse, determined -that the 
etae should stay where it was. They 
accordingly adopted the expedient 
found so satisfactory by the Empress 
Helena. They built another house 
over it, loaded with a weight of mar- 
ble enough to defy the flying propen- 
sities of any house in Christendom ; 
and the experiment has succeeded. 
The altar stands where it did; and 
what is not less important, it is still 
frequented ; and though the contri- 
butions may not. flow. in with the 
original rapidity, the shrine is well 
worth taking care of, and works mirae 
cles in abundance—cures the sick, the 
dying, and the dead—and flourishes 
as an irresistible evidence of the puri- 
ty and truth of Popery, sanctioned by 
the honours of Popes, the worship of 
Italy, and the presents of the Popish 
world to this hour. 


27, 
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THE CASTLE OF TIME. A VISION. 


BY DELTA. 


I. 
Up rose the full moon in a heaven of blue, 

And sweetly sang the hermit nightingale, 

As, with slow steps, I saunter’d through the vale, 

Brushing aside the wild flow’rs bright with dew ; 

There hung a purple haze athwart the hills ; 

And all was hush’d beside me and remote ; 

Gleam’d, as they trickled, the pellucid rills, 

Or ‘neath the sallows dark seclusion sought ; 

The stars, dim twinkling in celestial mirth, 

Seem’d sleepless eyes that watch’d the slumber-mantled earth. 





IL. 
A while I stray’d beneath green arbute trees, 
As the scarce-breathing west-wind, with a sigh, 
The glittering greeuness kiss’d in wandering by ; 
Around me roses bloom’d ; and, over these, 
The moss-brown’d lilac and laburnum bright, 
Commingled their blown richness ; gatune sweet 
From wild flowers breathed, and violets exquisite, 
Crush’d in their beauty by my careless feet ; 
O’er earth and air a slumberous influence stole, 
With wizard power, that charm’d the billows of the soul. 


Iil. 
So, as reclining ’mid the blooms I lay, | 
The moonlight and the landscape bland declined, 
And, rapt from outward shows, the tranced mind | 
Woke ’mid the splendours of another day. 
It was a wondrous scene ; receding far 
Into the distance, hills o’er hills arose, 
Of mighty shapes and shades irregular,— 
Here green with verdure, and there capp’d in snows ; 
Here gorgeous groves, there desert wastes sublime ; 
And, gazing, well I knew the changeful realm of Time 


Iv. 
In the midst a Temple stood, whose arches shew’d 

All architecture's grand varieties ; 

Carved columns rear’d their summits to the skies, 
While, over others, the dark mould was strew’d: 

Pile picturesque and wild! with spires and domes, 
And pyramids and pillars manifold, 

And vaults, wherein both bird and beast made homes ; 
And part was strongly fresh ; and part was old ; 

And part was mantled o’er by Ruin grey ; 

And part from eye of man had wholly sunk away. 








v. 
Methought a spirit led me up the tower, 
And me gaze to. the east ;—there calmly bright, 
Revolving pageants charm’d my tranced sight, 
In that deep flow of inspiration’s hour, 
As changed the vision. —On Moriah’s steeps 
Behold a victim son for offering bound, 
While the keen knife the awless Patriarch keeps 
Unsheathed to perpetrate the mortal wound. 
But, hark, an angel,—‘‘ Stay thy hand from death— 
For God hath known thee just, Heaven murmurs of thy faith.” 
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vi. 
Now ’tis a desert vast ; but wherefore roam 
These countless multitudes? before them, lo 
The pillar’d smoke revolves, as on they go, 
By Heaven directed to their promised home. 
Their garments know not wear ; the skies rain bread ; 
Out gushes water from the obedient rock; 
By miracle at once sustain’d and led ; 
Until, at length, the Shepherd of the flock, 
From Pisgah gazes down on Palestine, 
Then shuts in death his eyes that glow with hope divine. 


vil. 
A crfmson battle-field !—careering steeds 

Over the prostrate and the perish’d driven ; 

The moon turns pale, the sun stands still in heaven, 
As Israel conquers, and the godless bleeds.— 

A son’s rebellion—‘ Spare him!” cried the King, 
The Father ; but from Ephraim, tidings dire 

Smite on his heart ; for Joab, triumphing, 

Hath slain the erring in relentless ire : 

Then bleeds his heart, then bows he in despair— 

“* Oh, Absalom, my son!” and tears his silver hair. 


VIII. 
A banquet hall—’tis us Babylon, 
The palace, and the Sees: faa shine 
A thousand lamps ; the heathen’s festal wine 
Brims golden cups that in God’s temple shone ;— 
Quench’d is the mirth, the music dies away— 
Belshazzar trembles,—for a visible hand 
Writes on the wall the date of his decay— 
Wealth reft, life forfeited, and bondaged land :— 
*Twas darkness then, but, ere red morning shone, 
The Persian bursts his gates, the Mede is on his throne! 


Ix. 
Spirit of Homer! is it but a dream,' 
A spectre of the fancy, that reveals 
To us such majesty and power, and steals 
The bosom from what is, to what may seem?— 
It matters not ; still Agamemnon reigns, 
The king of men ; by Chrysa moors the fleet ; 
Achilles in his chariot scours the plains, 
Shewing to Troy slain Hector at his feet ; 
Andromache laments, and Ruin lowers 
On Priam’s princely line, and Ilion’s fated towers. 





1 It is somewhat remarkable that the mists of time should have so darkly interve- 
ned, as to make at once the poet and his theme matters of dubiety; but so it has hap- 
pened with the great epic bards of the east and west, with Homer and with Ossian. 

“* The question as to the truth of the tale of ‘ Troy divine,’” remarks Lord Byron, 
“ much of it resting on the talismanic word ‘ Zettpos ;? probably Homer had the same 
notion of distance that a coquette has of time, and when he talks of ‘ boundless,” 
means half a mile; as the latter, by a like figure, when she says eternal attachment,’ 
simply specifies three weeks.” 

It is no bad example of the mutability and perishing nature of all earthly things, 
that a realm, whose very existence has become a matter of speculation to the classical 
antiquary, should have given rise to two of the grandest exhibitions of human genius, 
in the magnificent epic of the Greeks, and the exquisite epic of the Romans. 
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x. 
Behold on yon seven hills a city rear’d,} 
Immense, majestic, mistress of the world ; 
O’er all the standard of her power unfurl’d, 
By subject nations is obey’d and fear’d. 
She calls her vassals—Mauritania pours 
Her golden tribute ; proud Hispania bows ; 
Rude Albion answers from her chalky shores ; 
The echo sounds o’er Scandinavia’s snows ; 
Swart Scythia hears the summons ; and, afar, 
Blue Thule in the main ’neath Eve's descending star. ? 


xt. 
Behold the Persian—like a green bay tree 

Flaunting in summer beauty ; to the shores 

Of Hellespont an armed million pours 

To shackle Greece,—to subjugate the free : 

Yet Xerxes, thou wert man, and shall not die 

Thy passionate saying ; still thy voice we hear, 

As, oer the peopled plain’s immensity, 

Flash to the sunset, corslet, helm, and spear, 

« A century hence,—and of this fair array 

There beats no bosom now, but shall be silent clay !” * 


XII. 
City of Dido, by the sounding sea ! 

¥ know thee by thy grandeur desolate— 

Green weeds wave rankly o’er thy levell’d gate : 

The sea-fowl and the serpent dwell in thee— 

Where are thy navies? Whelm’d beneath the wave ! 
Where are thine armies, that, with thundering tread, 
Shook Rome to her foundation-rocks, and gave 

Manure to Canne of the Roman dead ? 4 

Nought of thy vanish’d state the silence speaks ; 

The fisher spreads his nets, on high the heron shrieks! ° 





1 In the text an endeavour is made to sketch the extent of the Roman empire. Perhaps 
« to the loyal of our own country, it may not be a little gratifying to know, that imperial 
Rome, at the zenith of her glory, never commanded an extent of population, equal to 
that of Great Britain at the present day. We know of no prouder illustration of the 
effects of mental energy over nature in a state destitute of cultivation, or paralysed by 
luxurious sloth. 

2 Thule,” the Shetland of the ancients, is poetically characterised by Horace as 
Ultima Thule,’’ from its being the most remote situation of olden geography, and 
consequently considered as one of the ‘ ends of the earth.”” 

The lines of Seneca (Medea) pointing out the probable effects of future discovery, 
seem embued almost with the spirit of prophecy, and have been appositely affixed as 
the motto to the Life of Columbus by Mr Washington Irving. 

5“ Qne touch of nature,” as the all-observant Shakspeare remarks, ‘* makes the 
whole world akin ;” and really the little anecdote in the text goes far with me in ato- 
ning for the ambitious invasion of the proud and puissant Xerxes ; for Nature is so 
steady and exact in her operations, that no heart but one originally benevolent and ge« 
nerous, would have ventured on such an apophthegm at such an hour. 

Fate, however, intended these myriads a much shorter duration than that which the 
monarch lamented, as the field of Marathon too bloodily illustrated—** When the sun 
set, where were they ?”” 

‘ @ Never, perhaps, except by the earlier invasion of Pyrrhus, was the independence 
of the Roman State so severely threatened as by the invasion of Hannibal. 

As to the horrible carnage of Cannz, some notion may be formed from the succinct 
account of Livy.—‘* Ad fidem, deinde, tam letarum rerum, effundi in vestibulo curie 
jussit annulos aureos, qui tantus acervus fuit, ut, metientibus dimidium super tres 
madios explésse, sint quidam auctores. Adjecit deinde verbis, quo majoris cladis indi- 
cium esset, neminem, nisi equitem, atque eorum ipsorum primores, id gerere insigne.”* 
Hist. Lib. XXIII. 

> Few traces of ancient Carthage are said to remain, except the ruins of an aqueduct 
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Oh, hundred-gated Thebes, magnificent ! } 

Where Memnon’s image hymn’d the march of Time, 

As sank the day-star ’mid the dewy prime, 

In tones celestial with the sunrise blent, 

I know thee by thy remnants Titan-like ; 

And thee, proud Memphis, proud, alas! no more,? 

Whose thinn’d and desolate fragments scarcely strike 

The pilgrim’s eye on thy blue river’s shore ; 

And thee, Palmyra, ’mid whose silent piles* 

Still lingering grandeur sleeps, the unworshipp’d sun still smiles, 


XIV. 

I see thee now, supreme Jerusalem ! 

The city of the chosen, great in power ; 

Glory surrounds thee in thy noontide hour, 

Of Palestine’s green plains the diadem. 

Now graves give up their dead mid thunders drear ; 
A murmuring multitude on Calvary see !— 

The temple’s vail is rent,—a sound of fear ! 

"Tis “ Eli! Eli!” from the accursed tree ; 

Daylight shrinks waning from the scene abhorr’d, 
And shuddering Nature shares the pangs that pierce her lord.4 





and the site of the harbour, now called El Mersa. The reader may consult Dr Shaw, 
Travels, vol. 1., and Chateaubriand’s ditto, vol. II., although the accounts given by 
each are very dissimilar. 

“ The iniquity of oblivion,” apostrophizeth the eloquent Sir Thomas Broune, in his 
Hydriotophia, ** blindly scattereth her poppy, and deals with the memory of men with- 
out distinction to merit of perpetuity. Who can but pity the founder of the Pyramids ? 
Erostratos lives, who burned the temple of Diana—he is almost lost that built it. Time 
hath spared the epitaph of Adrian’s horse, confounded that of himself. In vain we 
compute our felicities by the advantage of our good names, since bad have equal dura- 
tions; and Thersites is like to live as long as Agamemnon. Without the favour of 
the everlasting register, the first man had been as unknown as the last, and Methuse- 
lah’s long life had been his only chronicle.” 

1 Thebes has been more fortunate than either Troy or Carthage, in the circumstance 
of some of its stupendous structures still remaining. By the modern natives it is called 
Luxor. 

The most recent accounts of this ancient city are to be found in the travels of Belzoni, 
who collected from amidst the rubbish and sand some of his finest specimens of Egyp- 
tian antiquity. See also Carne’s interesting ‘* Letters from the East.” 

As to the celebrated statue of Memnon, it may be only necessary briefly to observe, 
that, according to Pausanias, it was broken by Cambyses. The upper portion was seen 
lying neglected on the ground, but the lower division emitted duly at sunrise the sound 
resembling the breaking of a harp-string over-wound up. 

From its grandeur Thebes was also called Diospolis, the city of Jupiter, or of the 
Sun ; from its hundred gates it obtained the additional appellation of ** Hecatompylos,” 
to distinguish it from Thebes in Beeotia ; and was at one period the finest city of the 
world. 

2 Memphis, situated on the river of the same name, was once a capital city of Upper 
Egypt. Of its ancient pride and magnificence but few vestiges now remain; and of 
the countless thousands, that, generation after generation, flourished within jts walls, 
how many names are now remembered ? 

3 One of the chief wonders of this in every way wonderful city was the Temple of the 
Sun, many columns of which, according to Wood and Volney, yet remain. It is one 
of the “* arcana” of political economy, how a city encompassed by a desert, came to 
attain its power and population ; and we would trouble Mr Malthus to explain this ? 

* Vide Gospel of St Matthew, chap. xxviiii—The reader need scarcely be directed 
to that most interesting of all sieges in the history of the Jews by Josephus, or to the 
recent beautiful scriptural drama, ‘* The Fall of Jerusalem,” by Professor Milman. 

For an account of the present state of a city, on many accounts the most remarkable 
in the world, whether we refer to its origin, its revolutions, or the scenes it has witness- 
ed, the curious are directed to the Travels of Vicompte Chateaubriand, Dr Shaw, Mr 
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xv. 
From Danube, see, from Don, and Volga’s banks, 
Come pouring to the South barbarian hordes,! 
Innumerous, irresistible ; keen swords 
Their only heritage, their home the ranks : 
Erst like the locusts on Egyptian vales 
They darken, and the treasured shores consume ; 
And Science is o’erthrown ; and Courage fails ; 
And droop the eagles of imperial Rome ; 
Art palsied wanes ; and Wisdom sighs to find 
A second gloomier night o’ershadowing lost mankind. 


XVI. 
A fierce acclaim ! Alarm’s loud trumpet-call— 
And up in arms the banded nations rise, 
The Red Cross. Standards flout the morning skies,? 
To rescue Palestine from Paynim thrall: 
The Lion-hearted girds his falchion on,— 
Bright beams the Gallic ensign o’er the wave ; 
Death’s vultures crowd o’er carnaged Ascalon ; 
But Salem, unsubdued, resists the brave :— 
Where hath the victim gone? His minstrel plays,— 
And from false Austria’s cell come back responsive lays ! ° 





XVII. 
Now rises from the dusk-subjected Earth— | 
Forth walks Civilization, to illume 
With Learning’s light divine the Gothic gloom, 
Awaking man as ’twere to second birth : 
Greens barren valley,—blossoms desert plain,— 
Towers city flourishing,—smiles hamlet home,— 
Track venturous navies the engirding main,— 
O’er willing lands Religion’s banners roam,— { 
Dawns mental day—and Freedom’s sacred pile 
Is rear’d, by proud resolve, in Albion’s favour’d isle. 


SRS PETES 





Buckingham, and Mr Rae Wilson. But more particularly to the account of Dr Clarke 
—one of the finest things, that ever came from the pen of that most accomplished tra- 
veller. 
. 1On this most comprehensive topic, we can barely refer to Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, Sismondi’s Histoire de Republiques Italiennes, Robertson’s 
Dissertation, prefixed to Charles V. and Hallam’s History of the Middle Ages. 

2 The Crusaders bore on their banners or arms the symbol of the Cross, as marking 
out the cause for which they had taken up arms. The first account I can find of its i 
being displayed on the banners and arms of war, is in the instance of the troops of Con- ' 
stantine the Great, after his alleged miraculous conversion to Christianity—an account { 
of which may be found in Milner’s Church History, vol. III, as abridged by him from | 





Eusebius. 

It is said, that to Constantine aud his army the figure of a Cross had appeared one 
afternoon on the sky, with the inscription “ Conquer by this.”” The punishment of 
the Cross was thereafter abolished throughout his dominions, and the symbol made one 
of dignity and honour. 

alluding to the Cross, Mr Gibbon says, ‘* The same symbol sanctified the arms of 
the soldiers of Constantine ; the cross glittered on their helmets, was engraved on their 
shields, was interwoven into their banners ; and the consecrated emblems which adorn- 
ed the person of the emperor himself, were distinguished only by richer materials, and 
more exquisite workmanship.” 

For a “ History of the Crusades,” and a very interesting one, the reader is referred 
to the work of the late Mr Mills, and episodically to the ** Tales of the Crusaders,” by 
the author of Waverley, who has therein found a subject, and produced a work, worthy | 
of his genius. 

5 An allusion to Blondel, the favourite minstrel of Ceur de Lion, who, according to 
the legend, discovered in Germany the scene of his master’s imprisonment. 
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XVIII. 
Most fortunate, most fortunate, for now 
Broods over Gaul the tempest-cloud of blood ! 
Down, down it streams around, a crimson flood ! 
Afar the deluge pours, to overthrow 
Peoples, and empires ; Chaos frowns on man 
With midnight threatening ; Reason is o’erthrown ; 
Red Murder roams in Desolation’s van ; 
And frenzied Anarchy makes earth her own ; 
Hope trembles ; and Religion, with a sigh, 
Shrieks as her burning shrines rejoice the Atheist’s eye. 


XIXe 
Yet, Queen of Nations, yet in thee are found 
The buckler and the sword ; thy war hath gone 
Amid Heaven’s foes, invincible, alone— 
For all beside were bleeding, faint, or bound : 
The rampart of the righteous, in the day 
Of need, thy succouring arm is strongly felt ; 
Before thy flooding sunlight rush away 
Hell’s spectral legions, and in shadows melt ; 
Crush’d is the serpent breed,—the unholy crew, 
And triumph wreathes thy brows on deathless Waterloo ! 


xx. 
I listen, for a sound salutes mine ear 

Of harmony divine ; beneath the star 

Of Eve, ’tis borne across the waves afar, 

From isles that studding Ocean’s robe appear : 
Hearken ye now to Adoration’s tones ! 

At Truth’s pure shrine the heathen bows the knee! 
Owns his low worthlessness, submissly owns 

His trust in Him who bled on Calvary ! 

*Mid the blue main the sailor stays his oars, 
Wondering at incense such from lone Pacific shores. 


xXxI. 
Not yet, not yet, not yet Heaven’s sunlight darts 
Through Error’s clouds and Ignorance’s night : 
Wide are the realms that, in their cheerless blight, 
Pine darkling, with forlorn and sullied hearts.— 
"Neath priesthood bigotry, ’neath tyrant thrall, 
The wavering tremble and the bold are mute, 
Prone to the dust, o’erawed, earth’s thousands fall, 
At the proud stamp of Superstition’s foot : 
Gleams the keen axe ; — the bright flood ; 
And Moloch’s monstrous shrines are dew’d with human blood. 


XXII. 
And these know not the name of Liberty ; 
And those the boon of Reason cast aside ; 
Time is to both a dark predestined tide, 
Floating their shallops to Oblivion’s sea ; 
Pines in its prison unregarded thought ; 
The immortal soul is sullied and debased ; z 
A worthless gift is conscience, given for nought ; 
From man.the Maker’s stamp is quite erased ; 
Like Autumn leaf, or fly in summer’s ray, 
He shines his little hour, and vanisheth away ! 


XXIII. 
Then spake the Spirit—“ Turn thee to the West, 
And see what lies before thee.”—It was dim ; 
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For clouds on the blue air, with shadowy skim, 

Were rolling their faint billows ; and my breast 
Tumultuously heaved, as forth I gazed 

Upon that prospect’s wild immensity ; 

For shadows shew’d themselves, a then, erased, 
Left not a trace on that decayless sky. 

Bright forms, some fair like Hope, and some like Fear, 
With spectral front sublime, stern, desolate, and drear. 


XXIV. 
Now, twas Elysian, bright and beautiful, 
And now a chaos ; though, sometimes, a star, 
With momentary glitter, shone afar, 
Through tempest-clouds that made its lustre dull. 
All was a mystery, till the Spirit’s touch 
Open’d my eyelids, then the waste array’d 
Its scenes in majesty, whose glow was such, 
That dim seem’d that which first I had survey’d ; 
And such a scope was to that vista given, 
That almost I could see the golden gates of Heaven. 


XXV. 
Beneath ’twas peace and purity ; the sword 
Was beat into the sickle ; and mankind 
(As if *twere ee pour’d upon the blind) 
The crooked paths of Error quite abhorr’d : 
Man’s heart was changed ; a renovated life 
Throbb’d in his veins, and turn’d his thoughts to joy ; 
Sick’ning he shrank from blood and warlike strife, 
Loathing the ire that led him to destroy ; 
Nations were link’d in brotherhood ; and Crime 
Was heard of but as what had stain’d departed Time. 


XXVI. 
Then I saw Angels coming down from Heaven, 
And mingling with mankind, almost as pure ; 
For, through the atonement.of the cross, a sure 
And marvellous redemption hath been given : 
All ends of the earth obey’d it:—East and West, 
And South and North responsive echo gave. 
The mighty sea of Discord, lull’d to rest, 
Was heard no more; Sin’s storm was in its grave ; 
Religion’s mandate bade the tumult cease ; 
And o’er each mountain-top the banners stream’d of Peace. 


XXVII. 
In the same lair the tame beast and the wild 
Together caved ; the lion and the kid, 
Half by the palm-tree’s noontide shadow hid, 
Roll’d mid the wild-flowers with the fearless child,— 
When sudden darkness fell: the crackling skies 
Together rush’d as ’twere a folding scroll ; 
I knew the end of human destinies,! 





1 “ Having played our parts,”’ quaintly observeth Old erudite Burton, “ we must 
for ever be gone. Tombes and monuments have the like fate :— 


Data sunt ipsis quoque fata sepulchris. 


Kingdoms, towns, provinces, and cities, have their periods, and are consumed. In those 

flourishing times of Troy, Mycenz was the fairest city of Greece ; Grecia cuncte im- 

peritabat ; but it, alas! and that Assyrian Nineveh, are quite overthrown. The like 

fate hath that Egyptian and Beotian Thebes, Delos, commune Grecia consiliabulum, 
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And speechless awe oppress’d my shrinking soul : 
When: stood an angel, earth’s unburied o’er, 
And swore by him that lives, that “ Time should be no more!” 


XXVIII. 

This was the end of all things, and I turn’d 

Around, but there lay Darkness—and a yoid— 
Creation’s map dim, blotted, and destroy’d— 

The sun, the moon, the stars no longer burn’d. 

Earth was not now, nor seem’d to have ever been— 
Nor wind—nor wave—nor cloud—nor storm—nor shine— 
Wide universal chaos wrapt the scene, 

And hid the Almighty’s countenance divine. 

Then died my heart within me ; I awoke, 

And brightly on mine eyes the silver moonshine broke. 


XXIX. 
I knew the trees above me—heard the rills 
That o'er their pebbles gently murmuring ran ; 
And saw the wild-blooms bathed in lustre wan ; 
And far away the azure-shoulder’d hills ; 
Then up I rose :—but, graven long shall last 
On memory’s page the marvels sleep hath shewn, 
With wonders spotted the receding past ; 
With mysteries manifold the future strewn ; 
The mouldering castle of the spoiler, Time ; 
And Heaven’s o’erarching dome, eternal and sublime ! 





the common council-house of Greece ; and Babylon, the greatest city that ever the sun 
shone upon, hath nothing now but walls and rubbish left. 

Quid Pandioniz restant, nisi nomen, Athenz? 
Thus Pausanias complained in his times. And where is Troy itself now, Persepolis, 
Carthage, Cyzicum, Sparta, Argos, and all those Grecian cities? Syracuse and Agri- 
gentum, the fairest towns in Sicily, which had sometimes 700,000 inhabitants, are now 
decayed : the names of Hieron, Empedocles, &c., of those mighty numbers of people, 
only left. One Anacharsis is remembered among the Scythians ; the world itself must 
have an end, and every part of it. Cetera igitur urbes sunt mortales, as Peter Gillius 
concludes of Constantinople; Hac sane quamdiu erunt homines, futura mihi videtur 
immortalis ; but ’tis not so; nor size, nor strength, nor sea, nor land, can vindicate a 
city ; but it and all must vanish at last. And, as to a traveller, great mountains seem 
plains afar off, at last are not discerned at all; cities, men, monuments decay :— 

Nec solidis prodest sua machina terris. 
The names are only left, those at length forgotten, and are involved in perpetual night.” 

Nothing can be more beautiful in itself, or more illustrative of our subject, than that 
passage in the epistle of Servius Sulpitius to Cicero, wherein, from the contemplation 
of national, he endeavours to bear him up against personal calamities. ‘* On my re- 
turn from Asia, as I was sailing from Egina towards Megara, I began to contemplate 
the prospect around me. /Egina was behind, Megara was before me; Pireus on the 
right, Corinth on the left ; all which towns, once famous and flourishing, now lie over- 
turned, and buried in their ruins,” &c. 

How much and how often has the balance of power fluctuated among the different 
states of Europe, since the time that Italy was the leviathan among them? What is 
Italy now, though containing Rome, Genoa, and Venice, in its bosom, in comparison 
with Great Britain, with Russia, with France, with Austria, and others, which, at the 
era of her glory, were designated the “* barbari,’’ or ‘ barbarians,”’ with as little scru- 
pulosity as a modern Parisian dancing-master desecrates the mob under the comprehen- 
sive epithet of the “* canaille.”” As to Norway, her political importance is entirely past, 
or, at best, merged into that of Sweden ; the chivalry of Spain has degenerated into monk- 
ish superstition ; and Poland, dismembered and torn to pieces, has no place among the 
modern divisions of the earth’s surface. 

Labitur, et labetur in omne volubilis evum! 


VoL. XXIV. 3A 
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THE OLD SYSTEM OF TRADE AND THE NEW ONE. 


We think this an auspicious mo- 
ment for employing a paper in shew~ 
ing in detail the leading points of dif- 
ference between the old system of 
trade of this country, and the new 
one. 

The “ march” of free trade is at pre- 
sent suspended, and the country re- 
gards it with much animosity. It 
seems to have encountered some irre- 
solution, if not diversity of opinion, in 
the Cabinet ; and Ministers promise to 
examine what it has produced before 
they give it new victims. Notwith- 
standing all that has been said of the 
** new system of trade,” the country at 
large has no precise knowledge of the 
difference between it and the old one. 
The mass of those who laud it so 
furiously, prove by their language that 
they are grossly ignorant of both the 
systems. Very many well-meaning 
— have been deluded into the 

lief that the old system loaded trade 

from beginning to end with grievous 
fetters and restrictions, which the new 
one has wholly removed. Mr Huskis- 
son, Mr Charles Grant, and their par- 
tizans, continually put forth boasts of 
the prodigious merits of themselves 
and their changes, which are just as 
baseless, as they are indecorous and 
loathsome. All this, looked at in con- 
nexion with the state of many im- 
portant portions of the community, 
fcrms in our eyes abundant reason for 
thinking as we have stated. 
_ We will, in the first place, describe 
the two systems generally, in respect 
of principle ; and we will afterwards 
describe them in respect of actual 
shape and operation. 

In regard to exports, the two sys- 
tems up to a high point agree; both 
profess great anxiety to encourage 
them ; and in various important com- 
modities both adopt the same regula- 
tions. They differ chiefly in what 
follows. The old system prohibits the 
export of sheep and wool of a peculiar 
kind. It does this on the ground, 
that such export, by putting into the 
hands of foreign manufacturers such 
wooLas has been confined to our own, 
may injure the export of our woollen 
manufactures. The new system al- 
lows such export, on the ground that 
- it will have no such effect. The old 
system stands on the opinion of the 


woollen manufacturers ; the new one 
stands on abstract doctrine. 

In respect of effects, the old system 
confined the wool to our own manu- 
facturers without producing any per- 
ceptible injuries of any kind. Under 
the new one, an export of sheep and 
wool is taking place; and as far as 
probability goes, it will realize the 
fears of the woollen manufacturers. 
This export is not yielding the least 
perceptible benefit. 

The old system prohibited the ex- 
port of machinery. Its ground is, 
that such export will take from our 
manufacturers exclusive advantages, 
enable foreign ones to compete with 
them, and reduce our export of manu- 
factures: that it will injure general 
exports much more on the one hand, 
than it will benefit them on the other. 
When it is admitted on all hands, 
that our superiority in machinery is 
one of the great causes by which our 
manufacturers are enabled to compete 
successfully with foreign ones, it can- 
not be doubted that the loss of this 
superiority would greatly injure the 
export of manufactures. On this 
point; the old system stands on what 
is equal to demonstration. The new 
one allows in principle, but not yet in 
effect, the export of machinery, on the 
ground that it will be a benefit in it- 
self without injuring the export of 
manufactures. It stands on abstract 
doctrine, which is opposed to common 
reason and conclusive evidence. 

In respect of effects, the old system 
produced no sag syn injuries of 
any kind, while it secured as far as 
possible their superiority in machinery 
to our manufacturers. The new one 
has not yet ventured to depart in any 
wide degree from it. The export of 
machinery is, we believe, still prohi- 
bited by law, although the Executive 
has in late years permitted it to a cer- 
tain extent. How far the mere re- 
commendation of a Parliamentary 
Committee can justify the Executive 
in violating established laws, is a ques 
tion which we shall not determine. 
This export of machinery has been 
trifling in its annual value, and it has 
a no perceptible benefit of any 

ind. 

The old system makes these two 
points the exception to its general rule, 
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and its avowed object is, the benefit 
of the manufacturers and general ex- 
ts. Insofar as the new one has 
differed from it in operation, it has 
produced evil rather than good. All 
sides have for some years complained 
that foreign manufactures have been 
gaining rapidly on our own ; and it 
may be safely assumed, that they have 
been much aided in this by our ex- 
port of machinery. é 

The old system grants bounties in 
special cases expressly to encourage ex- 
portation. The new one withholds 
them, on the ground that they yield 
no benefit. By abolishing or dimi- 
nishing bounties, it has manifestly in« 
jured the sugar refiners, and some 
other interests. 

The old system makes the bounty 
the exception to the rule. It grants 
it for a time to establish a new trade— 
or to raise a declining one—or to save 
one that is threatened with destruc- 
tion. It acts in granting it on sober 
calculation, and a prospect of adequate 
present or future profit. A bounty, 
when properly used, is a powerful in- 
strument for establishing and extend- 
ing trade. The old system, on this 
point, was always believed to produce 
benefits. The new one will not ad- 
mit of any exception to its~rule ; it 
has evidently injured several trades, 
without yielding any perceptible be- 
nefit to trade generally. 

The old system, to promote exports, 
secured the colonial markets to the 
mother country. The new one opens 
these markets to foreign countries: it 
allows the latter to supply the colo- 
nies with salted provisions, linens, and 
other produce and manufactures, 
which before it came into operation 
were supplied by this country. On 
this point it has materially injured the 
export of produce and manufactures. 

In so far as the two systems differ 
touching exports, the difference is 
greatly in favour of the old one. The 
new system fetters and restricts the 
trade and manufactures of this coun- 
try much more than the old one, and 
it has evidently done considerable in- 
jury to both since it came into opera- 
tion. 

We will now turn to imports. 

On many of the most important ar- 
ticles of foreign produce, the two sys- 
tems do not differ. The old one makes 
the import of such articles as free, and 
encourages it as much, as the new one. 


The Old System of Trade and the’ New One. 
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on such 
articles, were not intended to be re- 
strictive ones; they were imposed from 
necessity for the sake of revenue, and 
they bore no proportion in amount to 
those imposed on many articles of 
home production. Some of these du» 
ties have not been altered by the new 
system ; and others have, not from 
any difference of principle, but through 
thereduced expenditure of the country. 
In the import of cotton, indigo, hides, 
wool, tallow, timber, sugar, tea, wine, 
spirits, &c. &c., the new system thus 
far does not differ from the old one in 
principle. It has reduced, in a greater 
or smaller degree, the revenue duties 
on some of these, and on others it has 
left the duties unaltered. If the duties 
on a part of them were to a certain 
extent protecting ones, it has in redu« 
cing them followed the general prin- 
ciples of the old system. 

Speaking generally, in all articles 
needed by our manufacturers, and in 
all articles of necessity or luxury not 
produced by this country, the two sys~ 
tems are the same. The old one does 
not in principle and intention fetter 
and restrict the trade in such articles 
a whit more than the new one. 

The more — points of differs 
ence between the two systems in re« 
spect of imports, now demand our ate 
tention. 

It has always been a leading prin 
ciple with the old system, to establish 
and protect in this country any trade 
or manufacture, or the production of 
any articles, calculated to be a source 
of national benefit. In the application 
of this principle, it has been guided 
by prudence and calculation. It has 
never attempted to make this country 
produce wine, or sugar, or any article, 
which, from physical causes, could 
always manifestly be produced else- 
where at a much cheaper rate, and of 
much better quality. But while it 
has thus far followed the Economists, 
it has treated with contempt their dog- 
ma, that a nation should always buy 
where it can buy the cheapest and best, 
regardless of all other considerations. 
Whenever it has had proper reasons 
for believing, that in process of time, 
an article could be manufactured or 
produced about as cheaply and of 
about the same quality, all things 
considered, in this country, as in foe 
reign ones, it has duly premoted its 
manufacture or production. It has 
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not been deterred by the knowledge, 
that for a considerable period it would 


chave to a higher price for an in 
ferior sate e at home, than it could 
‘buy a superior one for abroad. 

How far this system has been justi- 
fied in so acting, is not now a matter of 
speculation. The splendid fruit is—by 
far the greater portion of the manufac- 
tures—and the manufacturing superio- 
ity and opulence of this country. Bri- 
tain owes her silk, cotton, woollen, iron, 
and various other manufactures, either 
awholly, or in great part, to this system. 
Some of these manufactures she never 
would have possessed ; and others of 
them she would only have possessed 
in the most contemptible degree ; if 
she had not been content to buy fora 
considerable time inferior silks, cot- 
tons, &c. &c. at a dear rate at home, 
instead of buying superior ones at a 
lower price of foreign nations. The 
old system subjected her to a period 
of apparent sacrifice and privation, 
only to secure to her a source of wealth 
of prosperity for ever, which would 
repay her a thousand fold. 

In acting on the principle we have 
mentioned, this system placed restric- 
tions on the import of such manufac 
tured and other articles, as could be 
produced in this country. These re- 
strictions consisted in the main of du. 
ties. If the articles could not be produ- 
ced by this country in sufficient quanti- 
ties for its consumption, theduties were 
not higher than was necessary for se- 
curing to the British producer a pro- 
per profit. Ifa sufficiency of the ar- 
ticles could be produced in this coun- 
try, the duties were generally so high 
as to amount to prohibition. It re- 
sorted to positive prohibition in parti- 
cular cases, when duties were found 
to be inefficient. Its avowed object 
was, to give the most ample protection 
to British capital and industry, and to 
secure to them as far as possible a mo- 

y of the home market. 

Here the two systems are diametri- 
cally opposed to each other. The new 
one bases itself on the principle, that 
a nation ought to buy where it can 
buy the cheapest and best, regardless 
of other considerations ; and that there 
ought to be no restrictions, or at any 
rate none beyond a protecting duty 
equal to the aianel in taxation bes 
tween this country and foreign ones. 
It has not yet applied this principle 
to the full extent, but it intends to do 
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so. Its parents, when they ushered 
it into Parliament, stated, that the 
hoped soon to see the time when all 
restrictions would be abolished. ‘Che 
protecting duties which they then 
imposed, were represented to be tem- 
porary ones, which would be gradu- 
ally lowered into extinction. They 
avowed it to be one of their great ob- 
jects to bring foreign manufactures, 
&c. into competition with British, for 
the sake of improvement. Mr Hus- 
kisson, in his speech on the Silk Trade, 
23d February 1826, broadly intima- 
ted that if this trade should be wholly 
destroyed, it would be highly benefi~ 
cial to the country. Whatever this 
right honourable person and his friends 
may now say, it was avowed by them, 
when they introduced their system, 
that, in obedience to the Economists, 
they intended to destroy, not only pro« 
hibitions, but restrictions ; and that 
it was their object to abolish restrice 
tive duties. In truth, there must be 
No restrictive duties, or there can be 
no free trade, 

It is one of the most remarkable 
characteristics of the age, that the 
principle—a nation ought to buy where 
it can buy the cheapest and the best, 
can find any one to entertain it. In- 
dependently of the decisive refutation 
it has received from the history of 
this country, the present state of vari« 
ous foreign nations is amply sufficient 
for proving it to be destitute of truth. 
For some years our liberal rulers and 
their scribes have loudly vituperated 
these nations for not raising agricul- 
tural productions, which could have 
found a market, instead of fabricating 
for themselves dear and inferior ma» 
nufactures. Well, now the same per 
sons complain, that their manufactures 
are rapidly gaining upon, and are but 
little behind, our own. As far as pro= 
bability goes, these nations, by sub- 
mitting to a very few years of appa 
rent sacrifice and privation, will rival 
this country in manufactures, and ens 
rich themselves for perpetuity. 

If the sacrifice and privation were 
not only apparent but real, they would, 
when put into the scale against the 
wealth and power acquired through 
them, be below notice, looking solely 
at pecuniary benefit. But if the least 
reliance can be placed on experience, 
they are in reality, whatever they may 
bein appearance, not sacrifice and pris 
vation, but profit and enjoyment. It 
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is a’plain matter of fact, placed wholly 


above question by the past history and 
present state of this and other nations, 
that in proportion asa nation has con- 


fined itself exclusively to agriculture, 
it has been poor, distressed, and feeble ; 
and that on commencing to manufac~ 
ture for itself, instead of buying cheap 
and superior manufactures abroad, it 
has advanced im wealth, prosperity, 
and power. 

. Putting demonstration aside, the 
principle is totally at variance with 
reason. If this country could buy, 
not only corn and silks, but cottons, 
woollens, and’ all kinds of produce 
and manufactures cheaper and better 
abroad than at home, it ought to cease 
producing them, and to buy the whole 
of foreign nations. This is true, or 
the principle is false: if the latter be 
true, in respect of one commodity, it 
must of necessity be true in respect of 
all, so far as regards pecuniary benes 
fit. Common sense will convince every 
man, that if this country, from being 
undersold by other nations, should 
buy of them all its manufactures, &c. 
it would plunge itself into ruin. 

Taking its stand on this principle, 
the new system maintains, that all 
manufactured and other articles which 
this country can produce in profu- 
sion, ought to be admitted as freely as 
articles it does not produce. It speaks 
with the utmost abhorrence of the old 
one for imposing restrictions on their 
import, and it professes to remove 
these restrictions. 

Our readers doubtlessly remember 
the outcry raised by Mr Huskisson, 
Mr Grant, and their scribes, against 
the old system, because it was in re« 
— to the articles in question a pro- 

ibitory one. Its prohibitions, as we 
have said, consisted generally of high 
duties ; it only resorted to positive pro- 
hibition in a very small number of 
special cases. Now, it must be obvi- 
ous to all men, that to substitute one 
prohibitory duty for another, and a 
prohibitory duty for a positive prohi- 
bition, is no change of system. It is 
4 mere nominal change, which leaves 
the system in reality as full of restric 
tions and prohibitions as ever. A new 
and opposite — could only be 
substituted for the old one, by the abo= 
lition of alk restrictions and prohibi« 
tions, either wholly, or at the very 
least, in so far as they prevented the 
unportation of the foreign articles. 
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The parents of the new system, in 
introducing it, represented that it was 
their object todo this. They declared 
it to be their intention, not only to 
abolish positive prohibitions, but to 
deprive to the utmost all duties of 
their prohibitory —— In re- 
ducing the duties, they did not act on 
the principle of retaining a protecting 
duty equal to the difference of taxa- 
tion between this country, and foreign 
ones ; but they made the duty vary on 
almost every article, in order that it 
might not be in any case prohibitory. 
They stated it to be essential for the 
improvement of manufactures and the 
benefit of trade, that duties should not 
be prohibitory ones. 

So much for principle and object. 
We will now point out in detail how 
far the new system differs in form and 
effect from the old one; in regard to 
the articles in question. 

On imported cotton goods, the old 
system imposed a duty varying from 
374 to 75 per cent. Thenew one ime 
poses on them a duty of 10 per cent ; 
and, if they be printed, an additional 
one, equal to that paid on British 
prints consumed at home. Our cotton 
manufacturers can undersell all foreign 
ones, and in consequence the new 
duty is just as restrictive and prohi- 
bitory as the old ones were. Foreign 
prints, to a comparatively trifling 
amount, have been imported to gratify 
fashion, and this has been productive 
of nothing but injury. Speaking ge 
nerally, the new system excludes fo« 
reign cottons as effectually by prohibi- 
tory duty, as the old one did. 

On woollens, the old system imposed 
a duty of 50 per cent; the new. one 
imposes one of 15 per cent. Our 
woollen manufacturers can, at least 
in the home market, undersell all foe 
reign ones; and in consequence the 
new system is on this point, in general, 
just as much one of restriction and 
prohibition as the old one was. 

On manufactures of iron and steel, 
the old system imposed a duty of 50 
per cent ; the new one imposes one of 
20 per cent. Here again, from the sue 
periority of our manufacturers, the two 
systems are the same in respect of re« 
striction and: prohibition. 

On liners, the old system imposed 
heavy duties, which varied according 
to description ; the new one imposes 
on them duties which it estimates to 
be equal to 40 per cent. Here the 
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two systems are substantially the same 
in regard to restriction and prohibi- 
tion. 

In these four leading manufactures, 
the free trade of Mr Huskisson and 
his brethren is neither more nor less 
in reality than the restrictions and 
prohibitions of that ‘‘ exploded” sys- 
tem which they vilify so outrageously. 
Here is a fanciful scale of duties, va- 
rying between 10 and 40 per cent on 
articles, which, in so far as price was 
concerned, were to a very great extent 

rohibited exclusively of duty. These 
liberal persons, to establish free trade 
in these. articles, added one prohibi- 
tion to another. When this is looked 
at, what are we to think of their child. 
ish, empty, ridiculous boasting ? 

Every man who is not a knave will 
allow, that if any protection had been 
ga. the same measure of it should 

ve been granted as far as possible to 
the whole community. This was the 
more essential on the score of common 
justice, when difference of taxation 
was disregarded ; and the principle 
was acted on, of establishing free trade 
and creating competition. When Mr 
Huskisson and his brethren conceded 
prohibitory duties to the cotton manu- 
facturers, &c, they were bound by 
every principle of right and equity to 
concede similar duties to the silk ma- 
nufacturers, &c. Nothing could well 
be imagined more iniquitous, than to 
give one part of the community a mo- 
nopoly by prohibitory duty; and to 
subject another part to ruinous com- 
petition. 

Such iniquity was, however, com- 
mitted by the parents of the new sys- 
tem. They granted to the cotton, 
woollen, hardware, and linen trades 
prehibitory duties ; and they subject- 
ed some other trades to ruinous com- 
petition. 

The old system positively prohibit- 
ed the import of foreign gloves ; it did 
this because high duties were ineffec- 
tual for excluding them. This posi- 
tive prohibition, however, did not dif- 
fer in its general operation from the 
high duties on cottons, &c. The new 
system admits foreign gloves at a duty 
of 4s., 5s., and 7s. per dozen pairs, ac- 
cording to kind. Before the change, 
the glove trade was, we believe, an 
excellent one in respect of wages: in- 
dependently of men, it gave employ- 
ment to-a vast number of females, 
which enabled them to support them- 
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selves in decency and comfort. Any 
trade which gives proper employment 
to females, is, in our judgment, espe- 
cially deserving of protection. It en 
ables the labourer’s wife and daughters 
to add materially to his means of sup- 
porting his family ; and it supplies 
employment to numbers of females of 
all ages, who could not otherwise pro 
cure any. When women and girls 
are, from necessity, prevented from 
being employed in many trades, it is 
the more essential that those which 
can give them suitable employment 
should be duly encouraged. Under 
the new system, the English glove- 
makers cannot compete with foreign 
ones. In the last year, 865,176 pairs 
of foreign gloves were imported ; and 


.in the present year, the import has in- 


creased so much, that, according to a 
petition presented to Parliament, to< 
wards the close of the session, it then 
amounted to more than 500 dozen 
pairs per day into London only: and 
that in the first five months of the 
present year, it greatly exceeded that 
of the whole of 1827. 

What have been the fruits? The 
glove manufacturers have been strip- 
ped of a large part of their trade and 
profits : many of those whom they em- 
ployed have been wholly deprived of 
bread, and the remainder have had 
their wages so far reduced, that they 
cannot earn a sufficiency of necessaries. 
Mr Huskisson and Mr Grant have 
here, in their liberal and enlightened 
career, warred to a great extent against 
defenceless females. The fact, that 
they have consigned a larger number 
of industrious young women to want 
and prostitution, will, we imagine, 
contribute to form that immortality, 
which, according to Sir J. Mackintosh, 
they, are in due time to enjoy. 

When the distress of the glove trade 
was spoken of in Parliament, these two 
Right Honourables could offer nothing 
worthy the name of defence. Mr Pau- 
lett Thompson very naturally decla- 
red, that the manufacturers were in 
error, and knew nothing of the con- 
dition of their own trade. How did 
he substantiate this? Did he prove 
that the Custom-House returns were 
false? No. Did he shew that this 
enormous import of foreign gloves 
could not possibly injure the trade of 
the British manufacturers ? No. Did 
he demonstrate that the change had 
caused no loss of employment, pau- 
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ism, and m ? No. He stated, 
That he knew mr in London which 
manufactured a certain number of pairs 
of gloves in the last year; and this, 
with a few worthless assertions, form< 
ed his proof that the whole glove trade 
was in prosperity. Mr Cam Hobhouse 
maintained, that if the trade was dis- 
tressed, it ought to be so, because its 
distress had been produced by the 
adoption of the principles of Adam 
Smith, and other philosophers. Wor- 
thy glove-makers, if you be in bank- 
ruptcy and starvation, it is necessary 
that you should be so, that I and the 
rest of the community may be able to 
wear cheap gloves. I cannot say that 
your sufferings have benefited general 
trade in the least ; but nevertheless 
you ought to endure them, because 
they have been produced by philoso- 
phy ; the clearest demonstrations are 
worthless when opposed to the vague 
opinions of philosophers. So in effect 
said the enlightened member for West- 
minster. Really the legislators of the 
liberal and enlightened caste utter most 
barbarous and incongruous nonsense. 

It must be evident to all, that the 
distress of the glove trade must injure 
other trades; the importers of skins 
must suffer, and those who prepare 
the leather, both masters and work- 
men, must suffer greatly. 

The old system positively prohibited 
the import of foreign wrought silks : 
it did this because they could not be 
excluded by high duties. The new 
system admits them at duties varying 
between 32 and 70 per cent. On the 
tremendous mass of bankruptcy and 
distress which the change created, we 
need not dilate. It was ascertained 
that foreign silks would be brought 
into the market at lower prices than 
those then charged for British ones ; 


In the year ending 5th Jan. 
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it‘ was expected that they would be 
superior to British ones in both qua- 
lity and the eyes of fashion ; and in 
consequence, the dealers ran them- 
selves out of stock. This involved 
the manufacturers in ruinous glut, and 
compelled them to cease manufactu- 
ring. The discharge of their workmen 
followed of necessity. E 

Passing from the evils which the 
change produced at its commencement, 
we proceed to those it has produced in 
its general operation. The bombastic 
and fanatical absurdities put forth in 
Parliament by Mr Charles Grant, must 
of course receive our notice. This 
gentleman even excels his great teach< 
er, Mr Huskisson, in the arts of puff- 
ing, and misrepresentation. Mr Can- 
ning assured Parliament that he had 
called a new world into existence. In 
threadbare imitation of him, MrGrant 
assures Parliament, that Mr Huskis- 
son and himself have “ created a new 
trade,”—have called a new trade into 
existence. There was no silk trade in 
this country until these miracle-mon- 
gers “ created” one! Weare astonish- 
ed that the advertising empirics and 
blacking-makers will suffer themselves 
to be put to shame in this manner. 
Let Dr Eady announce, in his pla- 
cards, that his nostrums will not only 
cure all manner of diseases, but con- 
vert the air into living men and wo- 
men. And let Mr Hunt chalk on the 
walls, that his blacking will not only 
polish boots, but convert the dust in- 
to boots, without the aid of either lea- 
ther or cordwainer. 

Mr Grant rests his boasting, in a 
great degree, on the quantity of raw 
and thrown silk taken for home cons 
sumption in the last year. Now the 
quantity of such silk entered for home 
consumption— 


1825, that is, during the year 1824, was 3,993,379 Ibs. 


In the year ending 5th Jan. 1826, that is, during the year 1825, it was 3,589,398 do. 
In the year ending 5th Jan. 1827, that is, during the year 1826, it was 2,224,367 do. 
In the year ending 5th Jan. 1828, that is, during the year 1827, it was 4,209,257 do. 


These were the quantities entered 
atthe Custom-house. Every man who 
is acquainted with business, knows 
that no correct estimate of the compa- 
rative consumption of an article can 
be drawn from the Custom-house en- 
tries of that article for a single year. 
In one year, the dealers may keep 
' themselves out of stock, and in the 
next they may keep themselves heavi-« 


ly stocked ; in consequence, the en« 
tries for the two years will differ great« 
ly, while consumption is the same in 
both. To arrive at any just conclu- 
sion touching the silk trade, we must 
look at its history, as well as at the 
silk cleared at the Custom-house. 
Foreign wrought silks, as our read. 
ers know, were admitted in July 1826. 
In the two preceding years, viz. in 
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1824 and 1825, the quantity of raw 
and thrown silk eleared-at:the Custones 
house, was. 20» Ibs. 7,582,777 

In the two last years, viz. 

1826 and 1827, the quantity 
cleared was ° lbs. 6,433,624 
Decrease 

‘Long before the close of 1825, and 
before any symptoms of general dis- 
tress were apparent, the silk trade fell 
into great depression, because the 
dealers were deterred from purcha- 
sing, by the expected admission of fo~ 
reign silks. Notwithstanding this, 
1,149,153 lbs. moreof raw than thrown 
silk. were entered. at the Custom-house 
in: 1824 and 1825, than in 1826 and 
1827... This fact will go far towards 
shewing the exact character of Mr 
Grant's boasting. 

And now, touching the entries of 
the. last years. In 1826, from the 
change in the trade, the throwsters, 
manufacturers, warehousemen, and 
mercers, throughout the country, kept 
themselves as far as possible out of 
stock : from anxiety to ascertain how 
the change would operate, they mere- 
ly bought from hand to mouth, until 
the early part of 1827. Our readers 
will remember, that for some time af- 
ter 1827 commenced, there were vast 
numbers of weavers and throwsters 
destitute of employment. In the ears 
ly part of that year, confidence was in 
some degree restored, and the manus 
facturers, &c. began to stock thems 
selves as usual: towards the close of 
the year, silk was very low, an‘ ad- 
vance was expected, and in conse 
quence the throwsters stocked them- 
selves heavily. In 1827, silk was 
cleared at the Custom-house, not only 
to satisfy consumption, but to form 
the additional stock kept by the ma- 
nufacturers and.dealers. ‘That there 
was in the hands of. the throwsters, 
manufacturers, weavers, dyers, ware 
heusemen, and mercers, a far greater 
quantity of unmanufactured and ma~ 
nufaetared silk on the 5th January 
1828, than on the 5th January 1827, 
cannot be: doubted; and if we es- 
timate. the additional quantity at 
600,000 Ibs., we shall perhaps not 
greatly exceed the truth. 

Notwithstanding this, and a three 
years, increase of population, only 
215,878 lbs. more of raw and thrown 
silk were cleared in 1827, than in 
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1824. At the end of [824, the trade 
wes brisk and flourishing ; at that-of 
1827, it was heavy and dépressed. Tax 
king into the aecount the steck held 
by the different branches of the trade 
at the beginning and end of each year; 
there is every reason to believe that 
the consumption of British silks was 
greater in 1824 than in 1827. 

It has been argued, in some quars 
ters, that the apparent increase of cons 
sumption in 1827, was caused by the 
new system. This is erroneous. Jn 
the last two winters, silk cloaks were 
generally worn by the females of the 
upper and middling classes. In the 
last year, silk handkerchiefs or stocks 
for the neck, and silk waistcoats, bes 
came the general fashion for the other 
sex. For the last eighteen months; 
silk has supplied both sexes with va 
rious articles of dress, which were 
previously composed of other materi- 
als. This has been caused by fashion 3 
it would, as’ far as probability ' goes; 
have taken placé, had the old system 
remained unchanged. i 

If the change had caused British 
silks to be substituted for foreign onés, 
previously consumed in this country; 
it might then have been fairly urged 
that it had enlarged their consomp« 
tion. But the fact is, that it took 
from them consumption and gave it to 
foreign ones. Previously, no foreign 
silks could be imported, putting out of 
sight smuggling. Since, foreign silks 
to a considerable amount, putting 
smuggling out of the account, have 
been imported: In 1827 the duties 
on imported silks amounted to 
L.171,521, 13s. 4d.; if we assume 
that _- constituted one third of the 
cost of the silks to the British retailer ; 
then, in that year, foreign silks put 
out of consumption British ones to the 
value of more than L.500,000. In 
respect of smuggling, it is believed 
that it has been more active since the 
change was made, than it was before; 
the change gave it great facilities, and 
at any rate it is still carried on to a 
large extent. Here is decisive proof 
that foreign silks are widely consumed; 
every thing in probability sliews that 
if they were excluded, British silks 
would be consumed instead of them, 
and, of course, that the consumption 
of British silks would’ be much larger 
than it is; yet we are gravely assured 
that the system which’ brings the fo- 
reign silks into consumption, has en< 

4 
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larged the consumption of the British 


ones. 
The import of foreign silks appears 
_to be a growing one. In ribbons, crape, 


In the half of 1826, ribbons were admitted of the weight of, 


omitting fractions . ° 


In the whole of 1827, the weight of them admitted was . 
In the half of 1826, the weight of crape admitted was. 
In the whole of 1827, the weight of it was Ol Bens 
In the half of 1826, the weight of silk mixed with other materials was 


In the whole of 1827, this weight was 


The increase, however, appears to 
be confined chiefly to French silks. 
In India silks the import has decreae 
sed. 


As Mr Grant could not prove that 
the change had brought no foreign 
silks into the country, did he prove 
that it had done no perceptible injury 
to the British manufacturers and their 
workmen? No, on this point he was 
silent. The throwsters say that it has 
annihilated one half of their fixed ca- 
pital—they say further, that the re- 
maining half is not convertible, and that 
they cannot dispose of their establish- 
ments on aiy ierms. They estimate 
the loss they have already sustained 
on fixed capital at L.1,500,000. Both 
manufacturers and throwsters declare 
that it has stripped them of profits, 
and that it keeps their trade in con- 
stant depression. The workmen com- 
plain that it has deprived many of 
them wholly of employment—that to 
the remainder it has taken in some 
cases one fourth, and in others nearly 
one half, from their wages—and that 
from the low rate of wages and their 
inability to keep fully employed at 
such low rate, they cannot provide 
their families with a sufficiency of 
common necessaries. All this has been 
publicly charged against the change, 
the most unquestionable proofs of its 
truth have been offered, and Mr Grant 
has nothing to say in its refutation. 

If we concede that this is the onl 
evil which the change has ree 4 
is it undeserving of notice? Were we 
to make the confession—were we to 
admit that the change had done no 
injury beyond destroying the capital 
and profits of the manufacturers, and 
plunging their workmen into penury 
and want—it would still be clear to 
all that it had produced the most bale 
ful consequences to the silk trade. 
When we remember that this trade 
has been compelled to submit to such 

palling losses and sacrifices, in order 

Vor. XXIV. 
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lace, and some other articles, it was 
much ter, allowing for the differs 
ence of time, in 1827, than in 1826. 


- Ibs. 11,262 
e 37,385 
; 5,333 
. 16,381 
792 
4,896 


to prevent foreign silks from being ime 
ported in ruinous abundance, we can 
only feel scorn and detestation for the 
argument of Mr Grant and his parti« 
zans, that as the import of forei 
silks has not been very large, the 
change has generated no evil. But it is 
maintained, that the admission of foe 
reign silks and gloves was necessary 
to prevent smuggling. Is then smug« 
gling to be prevented without any re 
gard to the nature of the means? Let 
us examine the nature of this new 
preventive to it. 

In the first place, a large manufac 
ture is brought into stagnation and 
distress: many manufacturers are ruin< 
ed, and the remainder sustain the most 
serious losses ; hundreds of thousands 
of the working classes are either de« 
prived of employment, or have their 
wages so far reduced that they cannot 
earn a sufficiency of necessaries. -In 
its permanent operation, the manuface 
turers are compelled to sacrifice a large 
part of their property, and they are 
restricted from obtaining adequate 
profits; hundreds of thousands of the 
working classes are constrained to exe 
change a comfortable competence for 
indigence and hunger ; and the manue 
facture is placed in danger of compas 
rative annihilation. This is the new 
preventive to smuggling ; it takes 
— to prevent the smuggling of per« 

aps two hundred thousand pounds’ 
worth of silks annually, and a quane 
tity of gloves not worth naming! This 
smuggling of silks and gloves injured 
the revenue in only the most trivial 
degree ; and, in general, the silk and 
glove trades never felt it as an evil. 

For blind and guilty absurdity, we 
are sure this cannot be matched amidst 
all the blunders that remedial legislae 
tion ever fell into. To save a penny, 
a pound is expended ; to terminate 
the misdeeds of a handful of petty 
criminals, thousands upon thousands 
of innocent — are sacrificed. 

3 
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Practical confiscation, want, and pau- 
perism, are spread far and wide, to 
prevent that from which the country 
never sustained any injury worthy of 
notice. 

Passing from the atrocious nature of 
the preventive, has it done what it 
was intended to do? It cannot be ne-~ 
cessary for us to inform our readers 
that silks and gloves form only part of 
the articles which the smuggler deals 
in. If they be taken wholly from him, 
he will still have ample temptations 
for continuing his trade. If therefore 
the preventive had been successful in 
respect of them, it could not possibly 
have diminished in any material de- 
gree either the number of smugglers 
or the expense they cause. But it has 
been totally unsuccessful in respect of 
silks and gloves ; it has supplied great 
facilities for the smuggling of them ; 
and it is notorious that they are still 
smuggled to a very great extent. The 
expense of the preventive service res 
mains the same, and smuggling flou- 
rishes as much as ever. 

Mr Grant virtually confesses this, 
and he calls for a reduction of the du- 
ties on silks to give effect to the pre- 
ventive. Now, the insuring of smug- 
gled silks against seizure forms a se« 
ponte trade ; if they be seized, the 

oss falls not upon either buyer or sell- 
er: in consequence, it makes no dif- 
ference to the two latter in regard to 
risk, whether their silks be smuggled 
or legally imported. If the premium 
be 15 per cent, the insurer will have 
as much temptation with a duty of 20 
per cent, as he would have with one 
of 100; while the seller and buyer, 
with a duty of 20 per cent, will be 
able to gain from smuggling 5 per 
cent, free of risk. To put an end to 
the smuggling of silks, the duty must 
be placed on a level with the pre- 
mium ; and this, as we have shewn, 
will have no sensible effect on general 
smuggling. What must be the effect 
of such a duty? It must necessarily 

ive full admission to foreign silks at 

e price which they are now smug- 
gled at; and, of course, at a price 
much below that which British ones 
at present obtain. If our manufactu- 
rers could not reduce their price to 
that of the foreign ones, it needs no 
argument to prove that they would be 
ruined ; and neither Mr Grant, nor 
any one else, has ventured to assert 
that they could make such a reduce 
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tion. The manufacturers declare, that 
at wes their profits are inadequate 
-—the workmen, as a body, declare 
that at present. their wages will not 
supply them with necessaries. Mr 
Grant cannot offer a syllable in dis- 
proof, and yet he calls for that which 

e knows would inevitably, at the 
very least, greatly reduce profits, and 
take almost a half from wages. The 
folly of this is as amazing as its bar- 
barity is loathsome. Fortunate it is 
for the country, that such a manisno 
longer at the head of the Board of 
Trade, or in office ! 

After what we have said, the doc- 
trine that the silk trade would be be- 
nefited by such a reduction of duty 
as would put an end to smuggling, is 
scarcely deserving of notice. When 
silks are smuggled, they are frequent- 
ly seized, they are subject to interrup- 
tion and delays in their transit, and 
only respectable dealers will be trusted 
by those employed in smuggling them. 
From the obstacles and checks which 
they have to encounter, no very im- 
portant quantity of them can be intro- 
duced into the country. We doubt 
much whether foreign silks, to so great 
a value as half a million, could by any 
possibility be smuggled annually. But 
if such silks could be legally imported 
at as cheap a rate as they can be 
smuggled at, they could be imported 
safely in any quantity: if consump- 
tion should require it, ten, twenty, or 
fifty millions’ worth could be brought 
yearly into the country. The import 
of foreign silks through smuggling 
must always be, from its nature, ona 
confined and comparatively insignifi- 
cant scale; such a duty as we have 
described would replace an import like 
this, with one having no limit but 
consumption—with one capable of 
supplying the whole population with 
silks. 

In case the duty were thus reduced, 
could the price of British silks be so 
far lowered, as to keep foreign ones 
out of the market? No. Mr Grant 
anti his friends can only say, that the 
foreign silks would be legally import- 
ed, instead of being smuggled. Now, 
how in the name of common sense, 
could this benefit the British manu- 
facture, when—saying nothing of the 
certain vast increase of importation— 
it is confessed, that the duty would 
make these silks as cheap as they now 
are, when smuggled? Are we to be 
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told that, if the price be the same, 
they will only injure the sale of Bri- 
tish silks when smuggled ; and that, 
if legally imported, they may be con- 
sumed to any extent without dimi- 
nishing the consumption of British 
ones? MrGrant and his brethren will 
not perhaps tell us so in terms ; but 
they have already in effect asserted the 
monstrous absurdity. 

Demonstration of what such a re 
duction of duty would produce, may 
be found in the present state of the 
glovetrade. Theduty on foreign gloves 
is so low, that they can be legally im- 
ported at a price, which leaves no great 
temptation to smuggling. Neverthe~ 
less, according to report, they are still 
smuggled to a considerable extent. 
Enormous quantities of them are im- 
ported, and if the duty were so far 
lowered as to prevent smuggling 
wholly, it is clear that the imports 
would be still more enormous. Do 
these legally imported foreign gloves 
do no mischief? Does the payment 
of the duty render them innocuous ? 
Do they go into consumption, without 
diminishing the sale of British gloves? 
Mr Grant and his friends will not an- 
swer, but the fact is evident to all, that 
they are rapidly destroying the glove 
trade. Give equal facility in respect 
of duty to the import of foreign silks, 
and they will operate’ ‘similar man- 
ner on the silk trad ; s iuggling may 
cease, but the manuia.. arer’s business 
and his workmen’s bread must be the 
price of the cessation. 

We have said sufficient to prove that 
this new preventive to smuggling is, 
in its nature, inhuman and morally 
criminal in the highest degree ; that 
in its operation it has been on all im- 
portant points inefficacious ; and that 
if it be made effectual for preventing 
the smuggling of silks and gloves, it 
must inevitably plunge both the trades 
into ruin and misery; and that if it 
could prevent the smuggling of these 
articles, it would have no material ef- 
fect in diminishing the evils which 
flow from general smuggling. 

The boasts of Mr Grant and his 
friends, that their system has miracu- 
lously improved the manufacture of 
silks, must now receive our attention. 
It is the fashion with these gentle- 
men to insinuate that this manufac- 
ture remained stationary, and was a 
stranger to improvement, until they 


crammed it into the cracible of expe: 
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a What is the fact? Before 
the new system came into operation; 

British silks,in regard to quality, were 
held to be, for use, about equal to the’ 
best foreign ones ; and to be, on other 

points, not much inferior to them. 

When foreign silks first entered the 

market, these very people loudly pro- 

claimed, that the moreimportant kinds 

were scarcely equal to British ones. 

Here, then, 1s decisive evidence from 

the lips of the improvers, that under 

the old system the silk manufacture 

continually and greatly improved ; 

and if other evidence were necessary, 

it could be furnished by the commu-< 

nity at large. French silks at present’ 
stand higher in the opinion of the’ 
wearer, as compared with British ones, 

than they did when first admitted ; 
they still retain their superiority of 
colour ; and in fancy silks the French 

manufacturers still excel our own. 

The new system has in some respects 

injured the quality of British ones. To 

a considerable extent it has compelled 
the manufacturers to sacrifice quality 
to cheapness ; and to defraud the con- 

sumers by putting into their hands an 

article of the worst fabric and dye. 

Many of the handkerchiefs which aré 

ticketed in the shops as Bandannoes, 

contain as much cotton as silk. 

The improvements which have been 
made in machinery are puffed far above 
their value. They have had no ma-’ 
terial effect in reducing the general 
price of silks. The reduction of price 
which has taken place since the trade 
was opened has flowed chiefly from the 
reduction of the duty on raw silk, and’ 
the loss of profits and wages sustained 
by the manufacturers and their work- 
men. 

Improvements have in late years 
been made in the silk trade, but not 
more than have been made in various 
other trades which have not been af- 
fected by the new system. Every 
thing in reason and experience tends 
to demonstrate that it would have im- 
proved quite as much as it has done if 
no change of system had taken place ; 
and this proves the worthlessness of 
Mr Grant's boasting. The greatest’ 
inventions and improvements ever 
made in machinery, &c. did not ori- 
ginate in any degree from foreign 
competition. Some of them were 
made by men who had nothing to do 
with manufactures and trade; and 
others were made by workmen who 











were prompted by nothing beyond 
yo esa, ara - The cotton ma- 
nufacturers have lauded above 
measure _for their improvements ; 
when in truth they never did any 
thing beyond adopting the inventions 
of others, because they saw clearly that 
it would be highly lucrative to do so. 
The makers of their machinery have 
never been stimulated to improve- 
ment by competition with foreigners. 
What they have done, the silk manu- 
facturers with their monopoly would 
have done, if they had possessed the 
means. The latter adopted all the im- 
provements within their reach, and 
this is all that was ever done by the 
cotton manufacturers. The preposter- 
ous folly of resorting to foreign come 
petition as a means of improvement 
must be obvious to all, when it is re- 
membered that various of our manu- 
facturers improved the most when 
they were wholly free from it—that 
many others which were never touch- 
ed by it have reached the highest point 
of excellence—and that those which 
have been the most exposed to it, do 
not, taking into account kind and 
means of improvement, surpass those 
which it has never affected. 

But if competition with foreigners 
be as efficacious in producing improve- 
ment, as it is represented to be, we pro- 
test against its being resorted to with- 
out necessity. We protest now, as 
we have ee former occasions, 
against compulsory improvement— 
against bankruptcy and hunger being 
made the parents of improvement— 
against the manufacturers and their 
workmen being coerced by law into 
improvements, not known to be with- 
in the sphere of possibility, under the 
penalty of ruin and starvation. 

If, however, such competition be so 
mighty an improver, why has it pro- 

uced no improvement in the glove 
trade? It has been made to operate 
more effectually on this trade, than on 
the silk one, therefore it ought to have 
been in it the more prolific of improve- 
ment. Why then is Mr Grant silent 
touching the vast improvements and 
other benefits which this trade has 
drawn from it? This is the reason— 
he knows that the glove trade has reap- 
ed from it nothing but grievous inju- 
ries. There are two trades which have 
been both exposed to it ; and while he 
boasts that it has produced great im- 
provement in the one which been 
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the least so, he tacitly confesses that 
in the other, which has been the most 
exposed to it, it has produced no im- 
provement.. This proves that such 
competition is just as likely to ruin a 
trade, as to improve it—that the im- 
provements which have been made in 
the silk manufacture cannot be ascri- 
bed to it—and that Mr Grant’s doce 
trines and representations are un< 
“00 of being ase 

ow, granting, for the sake of < 
ment, that the change of Mr Huskies 
son and Mr Grant has produced in the 
silk trade all that they assert, what is 
this change in reality, according to 
their own representations? For a po- 
sitive prohibition, they have substitu- 
ted duties amounting to from 33 to 
nearly 70 per cent; and which they 
themselves declare are, save in a come 
paratively small degree, prohibitory 
ones. According to their own words, 
they have done little more than abolish 
one prohibition, to establish another. 
What change of system are we to find 
in this? The old restrictive system, 
as we have already said, only resorted 
to positive prohibition, in the special 
case ; in its general rule it employed 
prohibitory duties. What, therefore, 
it was in its general character, the 
new system is, so far as silks are con 
cerned. We speak on the authority 
of Mr Huskisson and Mr Grant. It 
is mighty ludicrous for them to pro 
claim in the same breath—We have 
established a free trade in silks, and 
this free trade consists of prohibitory 
duties! Really they should not cut 
up their own boasting and empiricism 
in this barbarous manner. 

But then these right honourable 
persons say—although our duties are 
prohibitory ones, we did not intend 
them to be so. What care we for their 
intention? They confess that the 
wonderful improvements of which 
they boast have been made under a 
system of prohibitory duties—under a 
restrictive system precisely the same, 
as the old restrictive system was in ge 
neral; and it matters not what their 
intention was, so far as concerns the 
improvements. 

These individuals and their admi- 
rers are now clamouring for the sub- 
stitution of an ad valorem duty of 30 
per cent, in lieu of the present duties. 
Mr Grant imagines this duty would 
be too high ; he thinks one of 25 per 
cent would be sufficient. Now, why 
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make any change? Improvements, 
mie to their own MHaming de- 
scriptions, are already travelling so 
swiftly, that no change could increase 
their speed. But then there is smug- 
gling. We have shewn that this plea 
is below contempt. But then the pre- 
sent duties were intended to lapse into 
an ad valorem one of 30 per cent in 
October next. This is wor Then 
the duties are to a high point prohi- 
bitory ones. Well, are not the duties 
on cottons, woollens, linens, &c. still 
more prohibitory ones? A change is 
called for which would lower the du- 
ties on foreign silks in some cases al- 
most 40, and in others from 10 to 25 
per cent—which would reduce in the 
most serious manner, the present ina- 
dequate profits and wages—and which 
would evidently bring a vast quantity 
of foreign silks into consumption, and 
thereby annihilate at once a great part 
of the silk trade ; a change like this is 
called for, on reasons which are self= 
evidently as puerile and ruinous in 
policy, as they are depraved and de- 
testable in justice and humanity. 

The manner in which the silk trade 
has been and is treated ought to excite 
the abhorrence of the country. The 
free trade people are evidently hunt- 
ing it to destruction from grovelling 
personal malice and revenge, because, 
for its own preservation, it has oppo- 
sed them. Not a word do they say 
against the prohibitory duties in other 
trades. Why ought duties to be pro- 
hibitory on cottons, woollens, linens, 
&c. and not on silks? Why is not the 
silk trade, after its sufferings, permit- 
ted to have a little respite, while some 
other trades may be compelled to un- 
dergo the torture? The linen trade 
enjoys to a considerable extent higher 
protecting duties than the silk one ; 
why then is it deprived of the blessings 
of foreign competition? On the prin- 
ciples of Mr Grant and his friends, it 
would profit just as much from such 
competition as the silk trade. The 
fact that these gentlemen and their 
scribes, while they declaim so loudly 
against the duties on silks, are utterly 
silent touching those on linens, cot- 
tons, &c. is amply sufficient for pro- 
ving, that on the score of motive, say 
ing nothing of other matters, they de- 
serve to be silenced by public indig- 
nation. 

It will not be suspected from what 
we have said, that we wish for the du. 
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ties on linens, &c. to be reduced. We 
are the friends of the old system,. but 
we are — the friends of ae 
We are only protesting against i" 
ing that protection to the silk ro 
which other trades are suffered to en« 
joy without a murmur. 

We have said sufficient to produce, 
in all who believe that the con 
tion of foreign silks must y: 
diminish that of British ones—that 
the loss of capital and employment is 
an evil—that bankruptcy is an evil— 
and that the exchange of competence 
and comfort for penury and hunger is 
an evil—the conviction, that the new 
system has yielded the most bitter evils 
to the individuals engaged in the silk 
manufacture. 

The old system did its utmost to 
confine as far as possible the carrying 
trade of this country to its own ships. 
It employed direct prohibition as far 
as it was able, and then it imposed 
duties on foreign ships and their car- 
goes, which prevented them from car- 
rying on even equal terms with Bri- 
tish ones. Mr Huskisson has confess 
ed that, for the sake of our maritime 
power, the interests of trade should 
always be made subservient to those 
of navigation. This amounted to an 
avowal that the old system was most 
wise in principle and object. 

The new system is to a certain ex 
tent the same as the old one, in regard 
to direct prohibition. Like the old 
one, it prohibits various commodities 
from being brought to this country in 
any other than the ships of the coun- 
try which produces them, or British 
ones. 

In regard to duties, the two systems 
are flatly opposed to each other: the 
new one abolishes all of them, in so 
far as they were higher on the foreign 
ship than on the British one. It of 
course deprives the British shipowners 
wholly of protecting duty: it places 
them in precisely the situation which 
the agriculturists and silk manuface 
turers would be in should foreign corn 
and silks be admitted duty-free. It 
does this when the ships of various 
foreign countries can be built and nae 
—- at a far cheaper rate than Bri- 
tish ones. 

The flagrant injustice of this cannot 
surely need illustration. As, however, 
its parents profess to be exceedingly 
anxious that the nature and effects of 
the changes they have made in the 
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Navigation Laws should be accurately 
known to all ; we will give such a de« 
scription of them as will impart the 
requisite knowledge to every man de- 
sirous of possessing it. To what we 
are about to say, we earnestly entreat 


the attention of all lovers of their 


country. 

~ Scarcely any two countries are pla- 
ced exactly in the same circumstances 
in regard to navigation. One country 
can build and navigate ships at a cheap- 
er rate than another ; and in addition 
to this, one has greater means of pos- 
sessing ships than another. Some 
countries can build and navigate ships 
ata much cheaper rate than this coun- 
try ; a few others have, all things con- 
sidered, but little advantage over us 
im respect of cost, while we have much 
advantage over them in regard to the 
means of possessing ships. 

If this country conclude with a fo- 
reign one a reciprocity treaty, or, in 
other words, a treaty which places the 
ships of both on an equality in the 
ports of both, it must gain largely from 
it, if the foreign one have compara- 
tively no ships, or if its ships are more 
expensive than British ones. The Bri- 
tish ships must engross the carrying 
trade, either from the absence of rival 
ones, or from the inability of the rival 
ones to compete with them. 
~ If this country contract by treaty 
with such a one as Columbia, that 
British and Columbian manufactured 
eottons shall be placed in regard to 
duty on an equality in the markets of 
both ; this must give to our manufac- 
turers the whole trade, because it must 
prevent Columbia from both sending 
cotton goods to this country, and ma- 
nufacturing them for its own popula- 
tion. If this country enters into such 
a treaty with France in respect of cot 
ton goods ; this must give to our ma- 
nufacturers the whole trade, because 
the French ones will not be able to 
eompete with them either in our mar- 
ket, or at home. The case is precisely 
the same with ships. If British ships 
in any branch of the carrying trade 
have no foreign ones to contend with, 
or if they can take freights which fo- 
reign ones cannot afford to take, they 
must possess themselves of the carry 
ing. 
veut if this country conclude a reci- 
procity treaty with a foreign one pos- 
sessed of abundance of ships, which in 
building and navigating are far less 
expensive than British ones, it must 
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reap from it grievous injury. The fos 
reign ships will be remunerated by 
freights, which the British ones can- 
not afford to take, and in consequence 
the latter must be compelled by losses 
to abandon the trade to their rivals. 

- If this country agree by treaty with 
France, that manufactured silks shall 
be placed, in regard to duty, on an 
equality in both countries, this must 
give the trade to the French manufac- 
turers. Our manufacturers will not 
be able to send silks to France, or to 
compete at home with the French 
ones. The case is precisely the same 
with ships. If the foreign ships cat 
take such freights as the British ones 
cannot take without loss, they must 
possess themselves of the carrying. 

Gentle reader, if you do not coms 
prehend this, read it again and again, 
we beseech you, until you do compres 
hend it. 

It is, of course, as clear as any kind 
of demonstration could render it; 
that, looking at British interests, a res 
eciprocity treaty with one country may 
be beneficial, with another it may 
yield no benefit, and with a third it 
may be mightily injurioas. It irre- 
sistibly follows, that the principle of 
eoncluding reciprocity treaties with 
all countries, for the sake of interest, 
is as erring and fallacious a one as hu- 
man ignorance and folly ever invent- 
ed. It is evident, that foreign nations 
have not the smallest claim on this 
country for such treaties, either on the 
ground of right, or on that of being 
placed on an equality in point of pri- 
vilege. A foreign country cannot pos- 
sibly have any right to demand from 
this, a treaty, giving to its ships ruin- 
ous advantages, or any advantages, 
over British ones; the very utmost 
that it can justly ask, is, that British 
ships shall not possess any advantages 
over its own. If this country conclude 
a reciprocity treaty with a foreign one, 
the ships of which are as expensive as 
British ones ; this cannot possibly give 
to another foreign country, the ships 
of which are far less expensive than 
British ones, a right to demand a si- 
milar treaty. Such a treaty, whatever 
it might be in terms, would be, in ef- 
fects, the reverse to the one foreign 
country of what it would be to the 
other. If this country wish to place 
all foreign ships on a real equality 
with its own, it ought manifestly to 
raise, by discriminating duties, the ex- 
penses of all foreign ships to an equa- 
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lity with the expenses of its own; 
these duties must of necessity differ 
widely to the ships of different coun= 
tries. Nothing but this could produce 
a real equality. 

Gentle reader, if this be not perfect- 
ly clear to you, we beseech you, for 

sake of your country, to read it 
again and again until it is so. 

And now, gentle reader, if you tho- 
wengnly understand what we have 
said, you must be informed, that the 
rulers of this country have for some 
years acted on this principle—Britain, 
Jor the sake of interest, ought to con- 
clude reciprocity treaties with aut fo= 
reign countries ; she ought to make no 
difference between countries which have 
the least expensive ships, and those 
which have the most expensive ones— 
between those which have comparatively 
no ships, and those which have them in 
abundance. 

To this grand principle these rulers 
have appended the following as a sub- 
sidiary one—If Britain conclude a re- 
ciprocity treaty with a country which 
has comparatively no ships, or which 
has ships that are as expensive as her 
own ; she is bound in honour and jus« 
tice, as well as in interest, to conclude 
reciprocity treaties with countries, the 
ships of which are little more than half 
as expensive as British ones ; if she, 
from necessity, or any special reason, 
conclude a reciprocity treaty with any 
country, she is bound in honour and 
justiee, as well as in interest, to con- 
clude reciprocity treaties with all coune 
tries, without any special reason. 

These, courteous reader, are the 
principles on which the government 
of this country has for some years act- 
ed—to which the boasted Navigation 
Laws of Old England have been sa- 
crificed—which have been so uproari- 
ously. lauded and defended by the 
House of Commons, and which no 
man could dissent from without being 
branded with every epithet that could 
indicate ignorance and imbecility. If 
you doubt us, write forthwith to the 
Right Honourable William Huskis- 
son, or the Right Honourable Charles 
Grant, and either will tell you that we 
s the naked truth ; they cannot, 
they dare not, tell you otherwise. 
Read them again—get them by heart 
—let them be engraven on your me- 
‘mory, never to be 4 

Boast of the march of intellect and 
the spread of knowledge !—Never, 
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in the darkest ages, did the most 








barbarous government act on princi- 
ples that surpassed these in destrue- 
tive ignorance, injustice, and absur- 
dity. Common sense, and an ace 
quaintance with the common rules of 
arithmetic, will demonstrate to any 
nies no matter — his station or 
ing may be, that we only speak of 
them + they deserve to be oan of. 
That the navigation of an empire like 
this—an empire possessed of a gigan< 
tie commercial navy, and 
on its naval power for existence, should 
have been regulated by such princi 
ples, forms the most striking instance 
of incomprehensible, crazy infatuation 
on record, Before Mr Charles Grant 
speaks again of principles in the House 
of Commons, we recommend him to 
obtain a knowledge of what they real- 
ly are ; we tell him that at present he 
knows noth:ng of them—that he does 
not understand either the principles 
he follows, or those he vilifies. Let 
him and those who so recently cheer 
ed his incongruous and barbarous non- 
sense in Parliament, betake themselves 
to what Mr Brougham calls “ The 
Schooimaster ;” and let the learned 
gentleman—for he needs instruction 
as much as any of them—associate 
himself with them as a pupil. They 
may learn from the elementary rules 
of logic and arithmetic, that they are 
utter strangers to the principles which 
ought to regulate navigation. 
And now, gentle reader, we must 
proceed to the fruits of the principles. 
In obedience to them, reciprocity 
treaties have been entered into with all 
foreign countries willing to enter into 
such treaties ; and the ships of vari 
ous foreign countries, which can be 
built and navigated at far less expense 
than British ones, have been placed on 
an equality with the latter in respect 
of duty. At the hazard of being te. 
dious, we will shew how this differs in 
effects from the old system. We will 
assume, that to pay her expenses, and 
yield adequate protit to her owners, it 
is necessary for a British vessel to earn 
in a certain voyage L.600. A foreign 
ship of the same burden, from being 
less expensive, in building, repairing, 
provisioning, &c., can perform the 
same voyage for L.400, and yield to 
her owners the same rate of profit re- 
ceived by the owners of the: British 
one. : 


In a case like this, the old system, 
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as far as it was able, imposed duties 
on the foreign ship and her cargo bee 
yond those it imposed on the British 
one, which made the voyage at 
as expensive to the one as to the other. 
This made it as necessary for the fo- 
reign shipowner as for the British one 
to charge L.600 for the voyage, and it 
ted him from accepting a lower 
freight than the British one could af- 
ford to take. The new system, by its 
reciprocity treaties, abolishes this dif- 
ference of duty ; and, in consequence, 
in this case, a freight of L.400 will 
yield as much profit to the foreign 
shipowner as one of L.600 will leave 
to the British one. 

Comprehend this fully, gentle read 
er, before you proceed arther. 

It has naturally and necessarily 
followed, that in the _— cage the 
countries possessing the cheap ships, 
the foreign shipowners have lowered 
freights so far, that they will not re- 
munerate the British one. In this 
trade, the reduced rate of freight yields 

uate profits to the foreign vessels, 
while the British ones it subjects to 


Joss. 

Although these cheap foreign ships 
are excluded from the coasting trade, 
and the direct trade between this 
country and its colonies, the rate of 

ight which they establish, in the 

e with the countries to which they 
belong, is of necessity the rate in the 
coasting and colonial trades. It is not 
in the nature of things, for ships of 
similar size and quality, to obtain 
higher freights in one trade than in 
another. No ship would enter the 
trade with Prussia, &c. if it could 
find more profitable employment in 
the coasting and colonial trades. 

The truth of this is self-evident ; 
but, however, to save it from being 
questioned by even the free trade 

le, we will call to its support Mr 
pasties himself. The Right Ho- 
nourable Gentleman stated in Parlia- 
ment, during the Session of 1827, 
that the monopoly of the British mar- 
ket, enjoyed by our sugar colonies, was 
of little or no value to them, for this 
reason, that the British market could 
notconsumeall their sugar, and, in con- 
sequence, they were compelled to sell a 
part of it to other nations at the same 
price which foreign sugar producersob- 
tained ; the price they thus received 
from other nations necessarily govern- 
ed their price in the British market ; 
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they could not obtain in this market 
a higher price for the chief part of 
their sugar than that they were con 
strained to accept abroad for the re- 
mainder. Such was the doctrine of 
Mr Huskisson, and it is as applicable 
to ships as to sugar. Our shipowners 
have more ships than the coasting and 
colonial trades—than the monopoly 
they possess—will employ, and in con- 
sequence they are compelled to employ 
a part in the trade with foreign na~ 
tions at about such freights as foreign 
shipowners obtain ; the freights they 
receive in the trade with these foreign 
nationsnecessarily governtheirfreights 
in the coasting and colonial trades ; 
they cannot obtain higher freights in 
these trades than they are constrained 
to accept in the other trade. 

And now, courteous reader, it is es« 
tablished, not only by reason and the 
nature of things, but also by the doce 
trine of Mr Huskisson himself, that 
whatever monopoly British ships may 
possess in the coasting and colonial 
trades, it will not enable them to ob« 
tain higher freights in these trades 
than they are compelled to accept in 
the trade with the countries with 
which reciprocity treaties have been 
concluded. These treaties, by redu- 
cing freights to losing ones in the trade 
with Prussia, &c., reduced them to 
losing ones in the coasting and colonial 
trades—in the general carrying trade. 

It has been again and again urged 
by Mr Huskisson, that the treaties 
could do no injury, because they did 
not admit foreign ships into the coaste 
ing and colonial trades. The same 
was one of Mr Grant’s great argu- 
ments in the last Session. Reply from 
us is unnecessary. Mr Huskisson’s 
doctrine on sugar is a very complete 
reply—it effectually demolishes both 
himself and Mr Grant on ships. 

For three years the shipping interest 
has been in a state of extreme depres- 
sion ; freights generally have never 
been remunerating ones; taking the 
ships of this country as a whole, they 
have not earned their expenses, but 
on the contrary they have brought on 
their owners enormous loss. The 
cause of this deplorable state of things 
cannot be mistaken. 

Mr Grant's speech of the last Ses- 
sion requires from us but little com- 
ment. It was a flimsy, servile copy of 
the speeches delivered by Mr Huskis- 
son on previous occasions, and which 
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have been again and again refuted. 
His two great ents were, the 
one we have already noticed, and an 
inerease in the tonnage entries of last 
year. Itis needless for us to say, that 
the tonnage entries are of no moment, 


In 1826, 
In 1827, - 23,199 
Decrease in the last year, 1,426 
This country possessed, 
In 1816, 


In 1827,» . 23,199 


Decrease since 1816, 2,665 
This is re sufficient for proving 
the utter worthlessness-of the argu- 
ment drawn by Mr Grant from the 
tonnage entries. Since 1816, the car< 
rying trade has prodigiously increa- 
sed, ‘yet shipping has decreased to the 
extent of —_ than ——— re sta~ 
tio merchant-navy, with a large- 
ly increasing popiilation and carrying 
trade, and a great and growing in- 
crease of shipping in foreign countries, 
forms virtually a declining merchant- 
*navy, and proves that the maritime 
power of the empire is diminishing. 
Here is, however, not only the relative, 
but a large positive decrease in ship- 
ping and naval power. But only a 
rtion of the evil appears on the sur- 
ace. The capital of the present-race 
of shipowners is rapidly vanishing ; 
nothing exists to call into being a new 
race ; the quality of the remaining 
shipping is undergoing great deterio~ 
ration ; and a further great decline in 
it is rendered inevitable. © 
Mr Grant’s speech was not, how- 
ever, wholly destitute of novelty. He 
was constrained to:admit that there 
was a great increase in the entries of 
foreign tonnage in the last year. ‘This, 
he said, was so far from giving him 
concern that it gave him vast pleasure ; 
he wished it had been greater. Why ? 
Because, observed the Right Honour- 
able Gentleman, the more foreign ships 
come, the greater will be our export of 
manufactures! If the public papers 
are to be believed, this incredible non- 
sense was actually uttered by a man, 
who only a few weeks before was Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. In propor- 
tion, therefore, as foreign ships drive 
British ones out of employment, theex- 
port of manufactures will increase ; 
ergo, the annihilation of British ship- 
Vow, XXIV. 
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if they be not accompanied by a cors 
responding increase in the number of 
ships and seamen by the 
countty. According to Parliamentary 
papers, this country possessed, =~ 


2,635,644 tons... 
2,460,500 





175,144 


2,783;940 tons. 
2,460,500 


323,440 

ping will add mightily to the export 
of manufactures. I wish»that more 
of the carrying trade of his ‘country 
was monopolized by foreign vesséls,; 
ergo, I wish for the ruin and destrue- 
tion of British ones. ‘Such are the 
senseless and revolting doctrines of 
the men, who pretend that the inte~ 
rests of trade should always be made 
subservient to those of navigation. 

In another speech, Mr Grant repre- 
sented that the réciprocity treaties re- 
sulted from necessity. The “ march 
of intelleet,” the * spread of knows 
ledge,” the “ extension of liberty” 
abroad, rendered it impossible for go- ~ 
vernment to maintain the old “ ex- 
ploded” system. Now, as the new sys 
tem is substantially the same as the 
old one in direct prohibition, what are 
the ** antiquated and exploded” ré- 
strictions which it has abolished ? 
They are neither more nor less than 
the discriminating duties which la- 
boured to make foreign ships as ex- 
pensive in carrying, as British ones ; 
duties exactly the same in principle 
and object with the duties on cottons, 
woollens, &c. of the new system. And 
what was the necessity which gave 
birth to the reciprocity treaties? Mr 
Huskisson, on a previous occasion, re= 
presented that Prussia threatened, to 
raise her duties; and all the world 
knows that we had the power of pre-= 
venting her from doing so, without 
making the, smallest concession. Mr 
Huskisson never ventured to plead 
necessity in regard to the other Euro 
pean states ; all he could say was, as 
we conceded reciprocity to Prussia, we 
were bound to concede it br rags? 4 
to other nations. Our readers wi 
need no more to convince them, that 
Mr Grant is grossly ignorant of the 
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shipping question, or that he misre- 
presents it in the most unpardonable 
manner. This speech, according to the 
newspapers, received immense cheer- 
ing. We feel much curiosity to know 
from whom the cheers proceeded. We 
can scarcely believe that any member 
of the Ministry would exhibit the 
astounding imbecility of applauding 
what was flatly opposed to plain fact. 

Only one part of Mr Huskisson’s 
speech calls for observation. He was re- 
presented to say, that the shipowners 
wanted exorbitant profits; and that the 
Hy a in the Navigation Laws were 
highly beneficial to the community, by 
preventing them from obtaining such 
profits. Now, the complaint of the 
shipowners is not a matter of specula- 
tive opinion; it is one of arithmetical 
fact. It states, that independently of 
the loss of property they have already 
sustained, their property is still rapid- 
ly diminishing—that priting profits 
wholly out of sight, they cannot ob- 
tain freights which will protect them 
from loss. The question is, Is this, as 
a matter of fact, true or false? Mr 
Huskisson does not produce a tittle of 
evidence to establish its falsehood. In 
former years, he admitted, that the 
shipowners were suffering much dis- 
tress ; and as freights are now lower ra- 
ther than higher, the admission makes 
him a witness that they are at present 
suffering much distress ; or in other 
words, sustaining loss, instead of reap- 
ing profit. His theory, therefore, is, 
in reality, that they ought to employ 
their capital at a loss, for the benefit of 
the community. The base and cold- 
blooded recmege A of this needs from 
us noexposure. The community, how- 
ever, we fear, will, on the whole, reap 
from it but small benefit. The ship- 
ping and maritime power of the com- 


The average freight of hemp, per ton, from Petersburgh 


to London 


munity are seriously declining; its sale 
of ships, and, of course, of the timber, 
iron, copper, &c. which sre used in the 
building of ships, is greatly diminish- 
ed, and its means of furnishing em- 
ployment in the building and naviga- 
ting of ships are much narrowed. This, 
we fear, will be found to overbalance 
mightily, any petty advantages it may 
draw from low freights—advantages, 
in truth, which are not participated in 
by the body of those of whom it is 
composed. 

r Paulett Thompson, of course, 
volunteered a bitter speech against the 
shipowners. This sage young foreign 
merchant discovered that they had no- 
thing to complain of, because a reduc- 
tion had taken place in the price of 
cotton, timber, &c. as well as in the 
value of ships and the rate of freights. 
As he did not prove that the cotton 
manufacturers, merchants, and the rest 
of the community, were compelled to 
employ their capital at a loss like the 
shipowners, it is not necessary for us 
to say any thing to the prejudice of 
his discovery. The fanatical and out- 
rageous hostility which this individual 
entertains towards the shipowners, 
silk manufacturers, &c. does such 
great disservice to his cause and poli- 
tical friends, that we cannot conceive 
why he is so simple as to make such 
an immoderate display of it. 

In regard to the real merits of the 
question, Mr Huskisson and Mr Grant 
were utterly silent. In late years, the 
shipowners have sustained a vast loss 
of property. This is undeniable, and 
no one questions it. Freights have 
been greatly reduced, as the following 
statement will prove. It shews what 
the average rate of freight of several 
important articles was in 1818, and 
what it is in the present year. 


In 1818. In 1828. 


L310 0 L2 7 6 


linseed, per quarter, from Arch- 


angel to London ° 0 8 6 0 5 0 


London 


London 


This great reduction of freights is 
undeniable, and no one questions it. 
Freights have been for some years so 
low, that, looking at the shipping of 


timber, per load, from Memel to 
1 


8 0 018 O 


timber, per load, from Quebec to 


5 0 2.0 0 


convicts, from London to New 
South Wales, per ton register 6 7 8 


4 9 8 


this country as a whole, they have not 
covered its expenses, and they are so 
still. This is undeniable, and no one 
offers any disproof of it. The abolis 
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tion of discriminating duties enables 
foreign shipowners to take much lower 

ights than they could otherwise af- 
ford to take:.in the absence of such 
duties, these shipowners can afford to 
take. much lower freights than will re- 
munerate British ones ; and the latter 
are compelled to take about such 
freights as they take.' This is unde- 
niable, and no one offers to disprove 
it. The shipping and maritime power 
of this country are sustaining serious 
diminution.. This is proved by offi- 
cial documents. That this diminu- 
tion has been caused by the losses of 
the shipowners, and the increase of 
foreign shipping, is placed above ques 
tion by the fact, that the importations 
of this country have enormously in- 
creased since the termination of the 
war.* 

We need not say more on the ef- 
fects of the new system on the ship- 
ping interest. 

_ We proceed to agriculture. Al- 
though the abolished Corn Laws had 
not been long in existence, they were 
dictated by the old system. * So long 
as the price of corn was not higher 
than was necessary for the proper re- 
muneration:of the corn growers, the 
old system gave them a monopoly of 
the market. When the price was be- 
low this, it directly prohibited foreign 
corn from entering the market, as the 
most effectual method of excluding 
it ;. and when the price rose above this, 
it made the trade in corn free. The 
old system acted on these principles: 
1. To give proper protection to the 
capital and labour employed in agri- 
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culture; and, 2. To cause éorn to be 
sold at the ee rate for the ave- 
rage of years, by properly fostering 
our own agriculture, and remaining as 
independent as possible of foreign na- 
tions for supplies of it. 

The doctrines which were promul- 
gated by the friends of the new system 
when it was introduced, must be still 
remembered by our readers. Corn was 
to be imported duty-free. A duty of 
even ten shillings per quarter on wheat 
would starve and rob the community. 
A free trade in corn was essential for 
the enriching of landowners and farm- 
ers. The cheaper corn was rendered 
by importation, the more of it British 
farmers would sell. Cheap corn would 
benefit the agriculturists, as much as 
the rest of the community. Foreign 
wheat could not be imported for less 
than from 50s. to 60s. per quarter ; 
and no quantity of it to affect the 
market could be obtained. These and 
a thousand similar absurdities were 
oracularly put forth as unquestionable 
truths, and dissent from them was held 
to be almost a proof of lunacy. 

If these doctrines had been acted 
on, what would have been the present 
condition of the country? On the 
Ist July 1827, the markets were open- 
ed for foreign wheat then in bond, 
and more was cleared than half a mil- 
lion of quarters. This wheat entered 
the market under favourable circum- 
stances to prices. Thirteen months 
elapsed between the harvest of 1826 
and that of 1827, and in consequence, 
consumption had a month above the 
year allowed it for diminishing the 





* We are assured by a friend, who is extensively connected with shipping, that it 
is at this moment in a more depressed state than it was ever in any former period. He 
gives us the following particulars. Ships are now going to Miramichi, in the Gulf of 
St Lawrence, in ballast, to fetch timber at a freight of 33s. per load. In the spring of 
this year, the freight was 34s., which, taking into calculation the increased risk, and 


wear and tear of the season, was equal to what one of 38s. would be at present. 45s. 

is the lowest freight which would enable a vessel to yield a moderate profit, should she 

be fortunate, and escape accidents. In other trades, matters are as bad; in the East 

India trade, ships are incurring enormous losses. Shipping is getting deeply mort- 
ed 


The shipowners carry on a losing trade, in preference to laying their vessels up, 
partly because they think that the expense of laying up, and the deterioration of value, 
(which is greater in ships laid up, than in those kept in employment,) are together worse 
than the loss incurred by sending them to sea. In addition to this, many shipowners are 
compelled to send their ships to sea, so long as they can escape ruin; they are indebt- 
ed to their tradesmen and agents ; if they lay their ships up, they are sued for money 
which they cannot pay; and therefore they go on paying an old debt out of a present 
voyage, and getting deeper into debt to make it. Our friend is of opinion that a Par- 
liamentary Return of the ships which have been m in the last few years, would 
throw great light on the desperate condition to which the shipping interest is reduced. 
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stock of British wheat ; in the winter 
of 1827, much wheat was given in 
some districts to cattle, from the scar 
city of hay, oats, &c.; and none of 
the foreign wheat paid a lower duty 
than L.1, 2s. 8d. per quarter, and 
some of it paid considerably more. 
Nevertheless this foreign wheat had 
such an effect on prices, that for some 
weeks the average price in the Gazette 
was only about 50s. according to the 
old - In various English coun 
ties, the bulk of the farmers did not 
obtain for their wheat more than from 
40s. to 46s. per quarter. 

This will.shew very conclusively 
what the uences would have 
been if the market had been opened 
two or three years ago to foreign wheat 
ata of 5s. or even 10s. per quars 
ter ;.and to other corn at duties pro- 
portionally low. Before this time, 
agriculture would have been reduced 
to a state of horrible ruin. 

And now after these maniacal opi- 
nions have been so confidently put 
forth by its friends, what has the new 
system done in r tof corn? It 
has, instead of establishing free trade, 
substituted, according to its own con- 
fession, prohibitory duties for direct 
prohibition. The. prohibition of the 
old system in its permanent operation 
took effect when wheat was at 70s. 

quarter; that of the new'system 
1s intended to take effect when wheat 
is at 66s., or, according to the old bu- 
shel, at,about 64s. per quarter. This 
difference of 6s. per quarter is of great 
importanee to the grower of wheat, 
while to the consumer it is of scarcely 


a phis 
is substitution of prohibitory du- 
ty for direct prohibition, constitutes 
only difference in principle be- 
tween the old system and the new one. 
~ The mode by which foreign corn was 
admitted under the old laws, had no 
more connexion with their principle, 
than it has with that of the new law ; 
under them such corn might have been 
admitted at all times when the six 
weeks’ average had been above a cer- 
tain price, just the same as it can at 
present. 
» . We have therefore to ascertain how 
far prohibitory duty is to be preferred 
to direct prohibition in respect of corn. 
If at a certain price foreign corn ought 
to be excluded, it must be clear to all 
men that the measure is the best which 
is the most effectual in excluding it. 
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Direct prohibition was perfectly effec- 
tual ; under all circumstances, it com- 
pletely excluded foreign corn as far as 
it was intended to do so. 

Prohibitory duty, from its nature, 
cannot possibly be effectual. Corn va- 
ries in price in foreign countries, and 
in consequence the duty will exclude 
it in one year, and admit it in abun- 
dance in another. A duty which is 
governed solely by the price of British 
corn, stands in reality on the prepos- 
terous assumption that the price of 
foreign corn never varies. How erro- 
neous and icious the new system 
is in principle, has been abundantly de» 
monstrated in the last twelve months. 
Mr Canning represented that it was 
to give to British farmers an average 
price of 60s., according to the old bu- 
shel, for wheat: and to exclude fo- 
reign wheat when the price should be 
below this, he and his colleagues cale 
culated that a duty of 20s. would be 
a te were i one. Well, upon trial, 
it has been found that a duty of nearly 
23s., and in some cases of considerably 
more, has admitted more than 500,000 
quarters, being almost all of good qua~ 
lity, that the law did not directly ex- 
clude. In consequence the farmers 
only obtained an average price of 50s. 
or 52s., instead of one of 60s. 

France -occasionally needs foreign 
corn. Now, had she needed a consi 
derable quantity in 1827, this duty 
would have been a prohibitory one. 
A duty must of necessity always ope- 
rate in this manner. With exactly 
the same Gazette price, it will in some 
years wholly exclude foreign corn, and 
in others it will admit it in ruinous 
profusion. 

This then is the essential difference 
between the old system and the new 
one. The former effectually excluded 
foreign corn at all times when it was 
intended to do so; at all times when 
corn in this country was at or below 
a certain price required for the proper 
protection of the agriculturists. The 
new system will frequently admit fo- 
reign corn when it is intended that it 
should exclude it ; with the sime Ga~- 
zette price, it will sometimes wholly 
exclude such corn, and at other times 
admit it to an extent which will sub- 
ject the farmers to heavy losses ; occa 
sionally it will give the farmers the 
price they need, and which it is in- 
tended to give them ; but generally it 
will give thes one far lower. 
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This new system, in so far as it has 
had operation, has done very great in- 
jury to the agriculturists. It has re- 
duced prices much more than, if the 
professions of its parents are to be be- 
lieved, it was intended to do, and it 
has made them losing ones. We of 
course speak without reference to the 
advance which the bad harvest weather 
has occasioned. 

The old system prohibited foreign 
salted beef and pork from being im- 
ported into this country and its colo- 
nies ; the new one admits them at a 
duty of 12s. per cwt. On the provi- 
sion trade of Ireland the change ope- 
rates perniciously in regard to both 
export and price. 

The trade in certain descriptions of 
ladies’ shoes, and various smaller 
trades and interests, have been much 
injured by the new system, either by 
the import of foreign goods, or by the 
reduction of price necessary to prevent 
such import. 

We have now pointed out how far 
the two systems really and in effect 
differ on most material points, in so 
far as the home trade is concerned ; 
and we will now shew how far they 
differ in regard to the colonial trade. 

The old colonial system compelled 
the colonies generally to buy of the 
mother country such manufactures 
and produce as she could supply them 
with. This compulsion was relaxed 
in the special case ; and it permitted 
them to obtain through her from fo- 
reign countries any commodities which 
she did not produce. It confined the 
carrying in the colonial trade to Bri- 
tish ships, save in special cases. Its 
object was, to give to the capital and 
industry of the community the same 
monopoly of the colonial market which 
it gave them of the home one. 

The new colonial system, at its birth, 
professed to open the colonial market 
to the manufactures and produce of 
all nations, at moderate and not pro- 
hibitory duties ; and likewise to the 
ships of all nations, on condition of 
reciprocity. With regard to foreign 
manufactures and produce, this system 
has naturally had the most partial 
operation. Some kinds are as effec- 
tually excluded by its dutigs as they 
were by the old prohibition ; and other 
kinds are admitted, to the exclusion of 
British manufactures and produce. It 
thus operates in the most ugjust man- 
ner to the community at home. From 
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some parts it takes. away their colonial 
trade, and to other parts it does no 
injury. It has, however, injured it 
deeply as a whole. At the outset: it 
professed to avoid all prohibitory du- 
ties ; yet in the last year, it raised its 
own duty on cottons imported. into 
British America from 15 to 20 per 
cent ; and on silks from 14 to 30 per 
cent. This was a reasonably plain 
confession of its own errors. 

This system opened the colonies to 
the ships of all nations on these 
grounds :—1!. That prohibition was 
highly injurious. 2. That the mea- 
sure would be very beneficial. And, 3. 
That as American ships were already 
admitted, it was unjust and pernicious 
to exclude those of other countries. 
After being a short period in existence, 
it prohibited American ships from en- 
tering the colonies ; it thus establish- 
ed a direct prohibition much more 
comprehensive at the time than the 
one it had destroyed — ship~ 
ping. America has since to 
remove the reason on which it did 
this, but nevertheless the prohibition 
continues. This prohibition is flatly 
opposed to the principles on which the 
new system was founded; it consti- 
tutes a direct abandonment of them 
on the part of Mr Huskisson and his 
friends. 

Now, what is in reality the free 
trade which the new system has esta~ 
blished in the colonies? It has in 
some things substituted prohibitory 
duties for absolute prohibition; in 
others it has substituted one absolute 
prohibition for another; in some cases 
it has permitted the colonies to buy 
directly of foreign nations instead of 
buying of them through the medium 
of the mother country ; and in others 
it has permitted them to buy of fo= 
reign nations what the mother coun 
try could supply them with. In so 
far as it differs from the old system in 
principle, it has done injury to both 
the colonies and the mother country.’ 

To enable our readers to judge com 
rectly of the scandalous injustice of the. 
new system, and of the ridiculous 
boasting of Mr Huskisson and Mr 
Grant, we will here give a 
to shew how far the difference 
the old system and the new one ex« 
tends, touching various articles of trade 
and manufacture. We shall of course 
describe the new oneas it was left by 
these individuals. 
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' In cotton wool, the two systems are 
Indigo.’ ‘The old peas 
igo. T' system im on 
it a duty of 5d. per.lb. ; the new one 
subjects it to a duty of 3d. when it is 
the produce of British possessions; and 
of 4d. when. it is that of other parts. 
Now what has this change accom- 
plished here? In 1824, before it was 
made, the entry of indigo for home 
consumption was 2,494,655 lbs. Since 
the: change, this entry was, in 1826, 
1,902,820 lbs., and in 1827, 2,412,202 
Ibs. .Our readers will see that this 
change does not differ in the least 
from the old system in principle. 

Flax. The old system imposed on it 

a duty of 5d. per cwt.; the new one 
subjects it to one of 2d. per ewt. - In 
practical effect, the difference is not 
worth notice; in principle there is 
none ; the old duty was one of reve- 
nue; the-new one is the same. 
- Hemp. The old system imposed a 
duty. on hemp produced in British 
colonies of 8s. per cwt. ; the new one 
admits it duty-free: the old system 
subjected the hemp of foreign coun- 
tries to a duty of 9s. 2d. per cwt. ; 
the new one subjects it to a duty of 
4s. 8d. per cwt. This reduction is 
merely one of revenue duty, and what 
are its effects? Before the change in 
1824 the entry of hemp for home con- 
sumption, was—589,590 cwts. Since 
the change, this entry was in 1826— 
509,059 ewts. ; and in 1827—508,848 
ewts. According to one of the Par- 
liamentary papers, the entry of hemp 
for home consumption was in 1790— 
564,933 cwts.; while in 1826 it was 
only 485,502 cwts. We have here 
some evidence of the pernicious ef- 
fects of the new system on shipping, 
and in admitting foreign cordage, &c. 
into the colonies. 

Tea. The two systems are the same. 

Sugar. They are the same, with 
this exception :—the new system ad- 
mits Mauritius sugar at a duty of 
27s. per cwt., instead of one of 37s. 
Here is not the least difference of 
principle. The old system prohibited 
the import of foreign sugar for home 
consumption ; the new one continues 
the prohibition. 

Coffee. The new system has redu- 
ced the duty, which was, in regard to 
our own colonies, entirely one of re= 
venue. 

Brandy and Geneva. © The two sys- 
tems are the same. ‘The new one has 


reduced the dutieson rum and British — 


irits, and it has thereby made the 

ty on Brandy and Geneva practi- 
cally more restrictive than it was un- 
der the old system. 

Tobacco. The old system imposed 
a duty on American tobacco, which is 
the kind chiefly used in this country, 
of 4s. per lb. ; the new one has redu- 
ced this duty to 3s. The reduction 
was confessedly made by mistake and 
unintentionally. The duty is one of 
revenue. The new system has made 
some unimportant reductions in the 
duty on tobacco of Spain and Portu- 
gal, and on manufactured tobacco and 

ars. 

Timber. The two systems are the 
same, unless this be an exception :—a 
few years ago an alteration was made 
in the duties, which was intended to 
benefit foreign timber, at the expense 
of that of British colonies. 

Currants and raisins. The two sys- 
tems are the same. 

Rape, linseed, and other oil cakes. 
They are the same. 

Seeds. In clover and some other 
seeds they are the same. The new 
system reduces the duty on flax and 
linseed from 3s. 4d. to 1s. per quarter. 
The greatest difference is in rape seed. 
The old system imposed a duty on it 
of L.10 per last ; the new one reduces 
this duty to 10s. 

Skins. In various kinds the two 
systems are the same; in some the 
new one reduces the duties. 

Turpentines. The two systems are 
the same. 

Wines. The new system in them 
has merely reduced a revenue duty. 

Oils. In Palm oil they are the same ; 
the new system has reduced the duty 
on olive oil from L.18, 15s. 7d. per 
tun, to L.8, 8s. 

Pearl and pot ashes. The new sys- 
tem takes off a duty of 1s. 8d. per cwt. 
from those imported from British co- 
lonies, and admits them duty-free ; 
it reduces the duty on those from other 
parts, from 11s. 2d. to 6s. per cwt. 

Barilla. The two systems are the 
same. 

What we have thus stated touching 
some of the most important articles of 
commerce, is in general equally appli- 
cable to the minor articles. In some 
of these the two systems are precisely 
the same ; in others, the new system 
reduces in an unimportant degree du- 
ties of revenue, and a decrease, rather 
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than an increase of importation fol- 
lows. In some cases such an increase 
of importation follows, as might have 
been expected had no change taken 
place. Speaking generally, the reduc- 
tions are made on duties which were 


never intended to.be restrictive or pro- 


hibitory, and which were imposed 
solely for the sake of revenue. 

This applies chiefly to such articles 
as are either not produced in the 
United Kingdom, or are not produced 
in it to any material extent. We will 
now turn to articles which rank amidst 
its important productions, and of which 
it only needs to import what will ena- 
ble its own production of them to meet 
consumption. 

Tallow. The two systems are the 
same. 

Butter and cheese. They are the 
same. 

Eggs. They are the same. 

Hides, untanned. In regard to fo~ 
reign ones, they are the same; the 
new one makes a trifling reduction of 
duty in favour of such as are the pro- 
duce of British colonial possessions. 
The falling off in the consumption of 
hides deserves remark. In 1824 the 
entry for home consumption was 
271,032 cwt. ; in 1826 it was 166,989 
cwts.; and in 1827 it was 170,027 
cwt. 

Bacon and hams. The new system 
reduces the duty from L.2, 16s. to 
L,1, 8s. per cwt. 

Apples. The two systems are the 
same. 

Sheep’s wool. The old system in 
general admitted it duty-free. A few 
years ago a duty of 6d. per lb. was im- 

on it, which is now reduced to 
1d. and 4d. per lb. 

Horses. The old system imposed 
on them a duty of L.6, 13s. each ; the 
new one reduces the duty to L.1. 

Hops. The systems are.the same. 

We will now turn to manufactured 
articles, which the United Kingdom 
can produce in greater abundance than 
it can consume, when it can find a 
market for them. We have already 
stated, that in regard to effects, there 
is no difference worthy of notice be- 
tween the two systems in regard to 
cottons, woollens, hardware, and li- 
nens. 

Seap. The two systems are the 
same. 

Manufactures of pewter. The new 
system reduces the duty from 50 to 
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20 per cent; the effect’is nothing ; 
none were imported under. the old: 
system, and none are now imported. 

Paper. The new system reduces the 
duty on brown paper from 10d. to $d. 
per lb. ; this has nad no effect, for none 
is imported. It has reduced the duty 
on paper for hangings from 1s. 7d. to: 
1s. per square yard. This has follow-~ 
ed :—In 1824—14,917: square yards. 
were imported under the old system ; 
and in 1827—32,380 were imported 
under the new one. - ee 

Musical instruments. The new sys- 
tem reduces the duty on them’ from 
50 to 20 per cent. In 1824, the old: 
system admitted them to the declared 
value of L.2576; and in 1827. the 
new one admitted them to. that. of: 
L.5226. 

Japanned Ware. The new system 
has reduced the duty from 624 to. 20 
per cent. ‘The change is a. nominal, 
one, as none is imported. 

Wax and tallow candles. The sys~ 
tems are the same. 

Cordage. The new system has re« 
duced the duty from L.1, ts. 6d. to: 
10s. 9d. per cwt. The import in 1824, 
was 1380 cwt.; and in 1827 it wasi 
2271 cwt. By the new Customs’ bill 
just passed, British ships are to be: 
allowed to supply themselves with. 
cordage and sails in foreign countries, : 
for which no duty is to be charged so 
long as they remain in the use of the: 
vessels. We imagine from this, that: 
our ships will now be supplied by fo~° 
reign countries to a considerable. ex: 
tent with duty-free cordage and sails. 
One pernicious measure thus leads to 
another. To relieve the distress of the 
shipowners, the manufacturers of cord- 
age and sails are to have their. trade: 
taken from them. 

Copper.. The new system has. re- 
duced the duties to about one-half ; 
and this has had no effect worthy of 
notice on imports. 

Straw-hats. The systems are the: 
same. 

Glass. The new system has redu- 
ced the duties, without producing any 
material change in the trifling import. : 

Books. The old system imposed on» 
them a duty of L.6, 10s. - cent, if. 
bound or half-bound, and of L.5, if. 
unbound ; the new one subjects them: 
to a duty of L.5 per cent, bound:or 
unbound, if printed since 1801. The 
import has diminished under the new: 
system. : 
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Manufactures of brass. The new 

has reduced the duty on them 

from 50 to 30 per cent ; the import 

has risen from the declared value of 

L.740 in 1824, to that of L.1103 in 
1827. 

China or earthen ware. The new 
system has reduced the duty from 75 
per cent to 30, if ornamented, and 15 if 
plain: this has raised the import from 
the declared value of L.7418 in 1824, 
to that of L.18,718 in 1827. 

Iron. The new system has reduced 
the duty on foreign iron from L.6, 10s. 
to L.1, 10s. per ton; this has only 
raised the import from 12,091 tons in 
1824, to 14,293 tons in 1827. 

We need not go farther. Our read- 
ers already know what the difference 
between the two systems is touching 

silks, &c. 

And now what restrictions and pro- 
hibitious have Mr Huskisson and Mr 
Grant abolished, and what freedom 
have they established in the general 
trade of this country ? 

When we look at exports, we find 
that me have merely permitted the 
export of wool, sheep, machinery, ar- 
tizans, and mechanics; an export 
which in pecuniary amount is of tri- 
fling importance, and which in its na- 
ture is calculated to injure greatly 
general exports. While they have 
done this on the one hand, dur have, 
on the other, by the diminution of 
bounties, drawbacks, transit duties on 
foreign manufactures, &c., and by the 
opening of the colonial market, done 
material direct injury to general ex~ 
ports. Every rtable article, im- 
portant and unimportant, with two 
or three petty exceptions, was actually 
and practically as free from restriction 
and prohibition under the old system, 
as it now is ; and many of them prac- 
tically enjoyed much more of such 

lom than they enjoy at present. 

In respect of general exports, the new 

is in effect far more restrictive 

and prohibitory, than the old one was 
to the trade of this country. 

What then are we to think of the 
calumnies which are heaped on the 
old system, and the adulation which 
is lavished on themselves and their 
new one, by Mr Huskisson and Mr 
Grant ? 

When, in turning to imports, we 
look at the articles not produced in 
this country, or not produced in it in 
sufficient quantity for its consump< 
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tion, we find that in all of any mos 
ment the old system was just as free 
from restriction and prohibition, as 
the new one is. We find that, speak- 
img generally, the only change which 
has been made in them is, duties on 
them have been, commonly in but a 
small degree, reduced, which. the old 
system never intended to be either re- 
strictive or prohibitory ; and which 
it imposed on them from necessity for 
the sake of revenue. We find, further, 
that in reducing these duties, the new 
system, in general, makes such of 

em restrictive, as were intended to 
be so by the old one. This reduction 
of duties, upon the whole, has yielded 
no great benefit to general trade; in 
many cases, it has been too small to be 
felt ; it was made when the country 
was flourishing, and needed no reduc- 
tion ; and it has greatly injured the 
financial concerns of the state. It has 
been chiefly owing to it, that our enor- 
mous public debt has not for some 
years undergone any diminution of 
moment. It has injured the country 
more on the one hand, than it has bes 
nefited it on the other. 

And now, we ask again, what are 
we to think of the calumnies which 
are heaped on the old system, and the 
adulation which is lavished on them< 
selves and their new one, by Mr Hus~ 
kisson and Mr Grant? 

When we look at the manufactured 
articles which this country can pro- 
duce to any extent, we find that the 
new system gives to some precisely the 
same monopoly, in both form and ef- 
fect, which was given them by the old 
one—that it gives to others a mono- 
poly different in form from that given 
them by the old one, but exactly the 
same in operation—that to a further 
some of them it gives a monopoly, 

ut takes from the capital and labour 
employed in their production a large 
part of their profits and wages—and 
that it takes from a certain number 
more their monopoly, subjects them 
to unfair competition, and not only 
prevents the capital and labour em- 
ployed in their production from ob- 
taining adequate profits and wages, 
but to a wide extent destroys the one 
and deprives the other of bread. We 
find that in doing this it avoids inju- 
ring the capital and industry of some 
portions of the community, while it 
visits others with confiscation, ruin, 
avd starvation ; and we find further; 
17 
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that it makes these unjust and iniqui- 
toiis distinctions between the different 
portions of the comunity, rather 
from ignorant conjecture, wild caprice, 
and personal favour and animosity, 
than from fixed rule and principle. 
We perceive, in various instances, that 
in two trades, which both charge 
higher prices for their productions 
than are chatged by foreigners, it 
fully protects the one, while it sub- 
jects the other to grievous injury ; 
and that while it gives to one part of 
the community a prohibitory duty on 
the score of taxation and protection, 
it refuses to another part, which is 
equally burdened with taxation, and 
alike entitled to protection, all pro- 
tection whatever. We see conclusive 
proofs that this system, in all this, 
fetters and injures in the most grie- 
vous manner the trade of vast portions 
of the community, without benefiting 
that of the remainder; and that it 
greatly fetters and injures the general 
trade of the country. On comparison, 
we find that it here differs from the 
old system to this extent ; the latter 
protected all portions of the commu-< 
nity alike, gave the same encourage- 
ment and immunities to all, preserved 
the trade of all from real fetters and 
restrictions, and kept general trade in 
a course of boundless freedom, gigan- 
tic improvement and increase, and un- 
exampled prosperity and happiness. 

And now we ask once more, what 
are we to think of the calumnies which 
ate heaped on the old system, and the 
adulation which is lavished on them- 
selves and their new one, by Mr Hus- 
kisson and Mr Grant? 

The glove trade, the silk trade, the 
shipping interest, and agriculture, are 
the important interests which are di- 
rectly injured by the new system ; 
now we will ask, why, when it would 
be as easy to give prohibitory duties 
to the two former, as to the cotton or 
any other trade, are such duties refu- 
sed them? Why are not these two 
trades allowed to have the same pro~ 
hibition, which is enjoyed by other 
trades? We have already disposed of 
the pleas of improvement and smug- 
gling. Because, the Economists will 
reply, they cannot sell at so cheap a 
rate as foreigners ; and each prohibi- 
tion would compel the community to 
“buy of them at a higher price than it 
ean buy at of foreigners. 

The foreign gloves and silks are 
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nearly all brought from France, which 
country practically takes nothing in 
payment for them but money; she 
rigidly excludes our manufactures, 
and there is every reason to believe 
that her purchases of us in other com- 
modities would not be diminished, 
should her sales to us of gloves and 
silks wholly cease. Our conviction is, 
that if British silks were a shillin 
per yard dearer than French ones, and 
there were a proportionate difference 
of price in the gloves of the two coune 
tries, it would still be in reality cheap« 
er for the community to buy British 
silks and gloves, than French ones. 
It would give in barter for British 
ones, corn, labour, manufactures, and 
taxed commodities of all kinds, from 
which it would draw a great profit ; 
while it would give in barter for 
French ones, that which would affect 
the exchanges, in all probability to 
cause it loss, but certainly not to gain 
it profit. 

We will, however, put this entirely 
out of the question. The Economists 
themselves must own, that their fo- 
reign cheapness ought to be regular 
and permanent; they must confess, 
that if foreign silks and gloves be 
cheaper than British ones for a few 
years, and then be for a few years 
dearer, it must be at any rate about 
as cheap to the community to buy Bri« 
tish silks and gloves, as to buy foreign 
ones. They must admit this, because 
it is matter of arithmetical demone 
stration. They must likewise own, 
that the import of foreign ones con« 
stantly operates against this country 
on the exchanges ; and that if at any 
time they contribute, in any great dee 
gree, to cause an export of gold, they 
will bring more loss on the communi« 
ty in a single year, than they will 
yield it profit in ten years. This can- 
not be questioned. Now, what is the 
fact? During peace, French silks and 
gloves may be cheaper than British 
ones ; and during war, they must be, 
from circuitous transit, irregular sup~ 
ply, and other causes, dearer, unless 
they be smuggled: when this is look« 
ed at in connexion with the exchan- 
ges, it must be manifest to all, that 
British silks and gloves for the term 
of years, whatever they may be fot 
the moment, must be as cheap to the 
community as French ones. 

When this is established, it irresist- 
ibly follows, that = silk and glove 
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manufacturers, on every principle of 


right and justice, ought,to have the 
same protection, profits, and wages, 
which are enjoyed by other manufac- 
turers. The protection ought to be 
the same in effect. They ought to 
have the same monopoly which is en- 
joyed by other manufacturers ; and if, 
from any cause, a duty will not give 
them it, they arejentitled to direct 
prohibition. They have an undoubt- 
ed right to be placed on an equality 
with the rest of the community, not 
only in form, but in reality ; when it 
is manifest that their trades, for na- 
tional interest, should be kept in ex- 
istence. 

In plain English, the language of 
the free trade people to the silk and 
glove trades is this:—Because you 
cannot sell at as cheap a rate as fo- 
reigners, you ought to be ruined and 
starved — Because foreign workmen 
live on food different in kind from 
that of English ones, as well as much 
cheaper, you English workmen ought 
to be denied a sufficiency of necessa- 
ries—Because foreign workmen are in 
penury and distress, you English ones 
ought to be so—Because you do not 
possess natural and accidental advanta- 
ges which it is physically impossible 
for you to possess, you ought to be 
consigned to ruin and want, while 
other trades ought to enjoy prosperity 
and comfort. 

We do not exaggerate: we merely 
strip the base and atrocious doctrines 
of their disguise, and exhibit themin 
their real form and nature. 

Now, granting that the silk and 
glove trades had their old prohibition 
restored, what would follow? Would 
the empire be ruined? No one fears 
it. Would general war ensue? There 
is no danger of it. Would France at- 
tack our trade with retaliatory mea 
sures? She could not. What then 
would follow? The two trades would 
regain their prosperity—silks and 
gloves might be made a trifle dearer, 
but the community would gain more 
from the prosperity of the trade than 
it would lose from the advance—hun- 
dreds of thousands of people would 
be raised from want and suffering, to 
competence and comfort, to the great 
benefit of the whole community. 

But then it would be the abandon-« 
ment of free trade and the new sys- 
tem. Well, what have you gained 


[Sept, 
from them? Only injury. Other na 
tions have increased their restrictions 
end prohibitions as you have abolished 
yours ; and you cannot find that the 
abolition has yielded a single benefit 
to put into the scale against the evils 
you have reaped from it. Will not 
your principles and system admit of 
exceptions? You avowedly made the 
linen trade an exception to them, and 
you have made the exclusion of Ame 
rican ships from your colonies an ex< 
ception to them, why then cannot you 
admit of more exceptions? Restore 
the prohibition, and you will still have 
our principles and system, subject, 
ike all other principles and systems, 
to exceptions. 

The reasons on which the silk and 
glove trades are treated as they are, 
would, in respect of wisdom, disgrace 
a schoolboy ; in other matters they 
are a disgrace to the Ministry, Pare 
liament, and _ the country. 

The length to which Mr Huskise 
son, Mr Grant, and their partizans, care 
ry their misrepresentations and boast- 
ing, is almost incredible. They have 
abolished various custom-house regu- 
lations, which were never intended to 
be restrictions on trade, and which had 
for their object to prevent fraud and 
smuggling, things which these gen- 
tlemen profess to detest ; many of 
them had become a dead letter. Nes 
vertheless, the swaggerers actually 
proclaim that in this they have esta« 
blished a new system ! 

The reduction of mere duties of re< 
venue, they trumpet forth as part of a 
new system ! 

Incredible as it may appear, they 
confound the monopolies enjoyed by 
the East India Company and the Bank 
of England, with the monopolies en« 
joyed by the nation at large against 
foreign nations. They actually can see 
no difference between a monopoly 
which is enjoyed by a company of in« 
dividuals against the rest of the com- 
munity ; and one enjoyed by the ine 
habitants of this country as a whole 
against the inhabitants of other na~ 
tions. In consequence, they are call~ 
ing for the abolition of the monopolies 
enjoyed by the East India Company 
and the Bank, for the sake of free 
trade and the new system! We need 
not say that these monopolies have 
nothing to do with the principles of 
either, and that they differ essential. 
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ly and wholly from national mono- 


y- 
While these gentlemen profess that 
it is as pernicious to give to the mem- 
bers of a manufacture or trade, who are 
scattered throughout the country, and 
who, instead of acting in concert, rival 
and compete with each other to the 
utmost, a monopoly against foreigners, 
as it is to give to a company of indivi- 
duals a monopoly against the rest of 
the community ; and while they loud- 
ly denounce all restrictions which give 
to the inhabitants of this country a 
monopoly against foreigners— while 
they do all this, they profess to be 
anxious that this nation should enjoy 
monopoly against foreign ones. They 
make it a matter of boast, when their 
new system brings no foreign manu- 
factures into the country, and does 
not injure the monopoly of our manu- 
facturers. 

While they are anxious on the score 
of national benefit, to supply foreign 
nations with machinery and every 
thing necessary for enabling them to 
rival us in manufactures, they bewail 
the improvement of such nations in 
manufactures, and the increase of com- 
petition to which the improvement 
subjects this country, as matters of 
national evil. 

To describe their system truly in 
plain language, Mr Huskisson and Mr 
Grant should speak as follows : 

We have substituted one direct pro- 
hibition for another ; this is our new 
system. 

We have replaced one prohibitory 
duty with another ; this is our new 

stem. 

We have abolished fetters and re- 
strictions, which prevented foreign 
nations from injuring your export 
trade ; this is our new system. 

. We have abolished fetters and re« 
strictions, which prevented foreign 
nations from rivalling you in manu- 
factures, and merely taking from you 
your markets; this is our new sys- 
tem. 
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We have abolished fetters and re- 
strictions, which prevented foreign 
nations from ruining your shipping 
and naval power ; this is our new sys« 
tem. 

We have abolished fetters and re« 
strictions, which kept in prosperity 
the trade of your glove and silk manus 
facturers, shipowners, farmers, &c. ; 
we have plunged the trade of these 
into distress, and we have grievously 
injured the trade of the whole com« 
munity. This is our system. 

More we need not say to enable our 
readers to judge correctly of the new 
system and its panegyrists. We must, 
however, repeat, that according to what 
was originally intended, the country 
has yet only had the beginning of the 
system. The existing protecting du- 
ties are to be lowered into extinction; 
or, at least, until they cease to exclude 
foreign manufactures and produce. 
The sugar monopoly has to be abo- 
lished. The prohibition of the export 
of machinery has to be wholly destroy- 
ed. In the next year the duty on foreign 
silks is to be greatly reduced. A great 
reduction in the duty on foreign but- 
ter and cheese has been for some time 
promised. Mr F. Lewis, in the last 
Session of Parliament, stated, that the 
present duties on corn might after a 
certain period be reduced ; and the 
Marquis of Lansdowne said, that it 
would soon be necessary to reduce 
them. All protections are to be swept 
away until we are reduced as far as 
possible to the standard of the cheap. 
est, the poorest, and the most wretched 
of foreign nations. This must take 
place if the system be persevered in. 
For three years this system has kept 
the country in a state of uncertainty, 
embarrassment, loss, and suffering ; 
and if public ruin can be so long de« 
ferred, it must keep it in a similar 
state for perhaps four years longer ; 
then the system will receive the finisha 
ing touch, and the destruction of the 
British empire will be completed. 
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A third edition has been called for of the ‘* Correspondence and Memoirs of Vice-Ad- 
miral Lord Collingwood.” By G. L. Newnham Collingwood, Esq. 

A second edition is about to appear of the ‘‘ Last of the Greeks ; or, the Fall of Con- 
stantinople.” By Lord Morpeth. 

The “ Life and Remains of Wilmot Warwick,” edited by his friend, Henry Vernon, 
are nearly ready for the press. Report equals them, we must add, to the last pro- 
ductions of the justly famed Washington Irving. 

An important work has just been put to press, on the “ Present State and Future 
Prospects of the Free Trade and Colonization of India.” 

An Historical View of the Sinking Fund, by Philip Pusey, Esq., is nearly ready for 
publication. 

Foreign and Domestic View of the Catholic Question. By Henry Gally Knight, Esq. 
Third edition. 3s. 

A Letter to the Duke of Wellington on the Regulation of the Currency, and Preven- 
tion, Correction, and Detection of Crime. By An Englishman. 2s. 6d. 

The Slave Law of Jamaica. With Proceedings and Documents relating thereto. 8vo, 
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A New Edition of Mr Mitford’s History of Greece, in eight volumes, 8vo, is now in the 
press, and will be published in October next, with many Additions and Corrections 
by the Author, and some Corrections and Additions, chiefly Chronological, by the 
Editor. A short Account of the Author, and of his pursuits in Life, by his brother, 
Lord Redesdale, with an Apology for some Parts of his Work, which have been 
objects of censure, will be prefixed. 

A small volume, to be entitled Hints to Counsel, Coroners, and Juries, on the Exami- 
nation of Medical Witnesses, by Dr Gordon Smith, will shortly appear. 

Mr B. R. Green is preparing for publication a Numismatic Chart, comprising a series 
of 350 Grecian coins of kings, arranged in chronological order, from their earliest 
period to the beginning of the fourth century, executed on stone : the gold and bronze 
coins to be coloured. The object of the undertaking will be the elucidation of Gre- j 
cian History through the medium of coins. The selection will chiefly comprise the Pi 
series of the Macedonian and Sicilian kings, the various kingdoms of Asia Minor, ‘ 
those of Egypt and Numidia, of Syria, Parthia, and Armenia. The work will be HY 
accompanied with descriptive letter-press, and dedicated, by permission, to the Earl } 
of Aberdeen. 

A sixth edition of Montgomery’s Omnipresence of the Deity is about to appear. 

In the press, Conversations on Geology, in a duodecimo volume, with engrayings. 

Second Greek Delectus ; or New Analecta Minora, on the plan of Dalzell’s Analecta 
Minora. By the Rev. F. Valpy, Trinity College, Cambridge, and one of the Under 
Masters of ing School. 8vo, 7s. boards. 

An Abridgment and Translation of Viger, Bos, Hoogever, and Herman, for the use of 
Schools. By the Rev. J. Seager, author of the “* Critical Observations on Classical 
Authors,” and several Greek Criticisms in the Classical Journal. The four works 
will form about 220 pages each, and may be purchased separately, or together in one 
volume 8vo. Viger is just published. Price 8s. 6d. ‘ 

A new edition of Valpy’s Latin Delectus, with an Index to every word. To which 
are added, Questions to Improve the Knowledge and Cultivate the Memory of the 
Learner. 2s. 6d. . 

The last Number (XX XIX.) of the new edition of Stephens’ Greek Thesaurus, con- 
taining the General Index, &c. will, it is expected, be published next month. 

The Delphin and Variorum Classics, Nos. CX VII. to CXX., containing Livy, Mani- 
lius, and Panegyrici Veteres, will be published this month, price L.1, 1s. per Num- 
ber, large paper, double. 

The Medea of Euripides, with English Notes on the Plan of the Hecuba. By the 
Rev. J. B. Major. 12mo, price 5s. 6d. 

The Rev. William Trollope, M. A. of Christ Hospital, has in the press, a work to be 

comprised in two closely printed volumes, octavo, entitled Analecta Theologica,—a 

digested and arranged compendium of the most approved commentaries on the New 

Testament. It is the object of this work to embody, in as small a compass, as is con- 

sistent with perspicuity, the opinions, illustrations, and expositions of the principal 
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theologians and biblical critics: distinctly marking them, who have taken different 
sides of a disputed point, and directing the attention of the student to that interpre- 
tation which seems to be best supported, and most generally received. In those col- 
lections which are already before the public, the heads of the respective arguments are 
given, and that without any regard to connexion and arrangement ; so that the student 
is left in a maze of conflicting opinions, the merits of which can only be appreciated 
by a reference to the writers themselves. This defect has been severely felt and las 
mented, by young students more especially ; who have not always either the leisure, 
or the means, to consult the numerous and expensive works, a digest of which, and 
not merely the outlines, the Analecta are intended to supply. This work will be 
published in October next. 

The Christmas Box for 1829.—-We find a report is in circulation in certain quarters 
that this popular Juvenile Annual has been discontinued. On the contrary, we are 
assured that it is in active progress,—that it is more than half printed, and will ap~« 
pear with increased strength, as the idea which we are enabled to furnish of its pro- 
bable contents will prove. In the first place, the little volume is to open with an 
Irish story, of considerable length, from the pen of Miss Edgeworth. Mrs Hofland 
furnishes an Historical Tale—Miss Mitford a Village Sketch, with some poetry. 
Then follow contributions from Mrs Jameson, the authoress of the “* Diary of an 
Ennuyée,” and of the not sufficiently known, but very pretty, child’s story of * Little 
Louisa”—our accomplished Parisian friend, Madame de Labourt—Miss Dagley, 
authoress of “ the Birth Day”—Mrs Jewsbury, of Manchester—Mrs Hemans— 
Mrs James Douglas—Miss E. Taylor—Mrs Emmerson—Mrs Neeley—with other 
esteemed writers. The editor, Mr Crofton Croker, thus promises us a rich display 
of female talent, in addition to his unrivalled countrywoman, Miss Edgeworth ; and 
we also learn that there are several eminent gentlemen contributors ; and they must 
exert themselves, or they will be beaten by the ‘* weaker” sex. 

In a neat pocket volume, with maps, a new edition, revised and improved, The Came 
brian Tourist, or Post-chaise Companion, through Wales. 

On the Ist of Sept. will be published, the last Number of the 10th Volume of Neale’s 
Views of Seats. It is the intention of the proprieter to complete the work in two 
more volumes. The forthcoming Number will contain two Views of Arundel Castle. 

Mr John H. Brady, late of the Legacy Duty Office, Somerset House, has in the press, 
a second and improved edition of his ** Plain Advice to the Public, to facilitate the 
Making of their own Wills.” 

Occasional Thoughts on Select Texts of Scripture. By the late John Mason Good, M.D. 

Early Impressions; or Moral and Instructive Entertainment for Children, in Prose 
and Verse. With Twelve Designs, by Dighton. 

Sermons. By the Rev. H. Raikes, A.M. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Sermons. By the Rev. James Procter, A.M. Fellow of Pet. Coll., Cambridge; late 
Curate of Bentley, Hants, and Assistant Minister of Farnham, Surrey. 1 vol. 8vo. 

A New Edition of Practical Sermons for every Sunday in the Year. The 3 volumes 
compressed into 2. 

A Second Edition of Sermons. By the Rev. W. Dealtry, Rector of Clapham. 

The Annals of the Poor; containing Authentic Narratives of the Dairyman’s Daugh- 
ter, (with considerable additions), The Negro Servant, and the Young Cottager. By 
the late Rev. Legh Richmond. 

In a few days will be published, Past Feelings Renovated, or Ideas occasioned by the 
Perusal of Dr Hibbert’s Philosophy of Apparitions. Written with the view of 
counteracting any Sentiments approaching Materialism, which that work, however 
unintentional on the part of the Author, may have a tendency to produce. 

In Demy 8vo, A New Dictionary, French-English and English-French, compiled from ~ 
Boyer and Deletanville, by D. Boileau, is just ready for publication. 

A New Edition of the Pronouncing and Explanatory Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, for the Use of Schools, &c., on the plan of Sheridan, by Stephen Jones, 
with considerable Additions and Improvements, will be published in a few days. 

In a few days will be published, in 8vo, Annotations on the Gospel of St Matthew, 
designed. for the Use of Students at the University, and Candidates for Holy Orders. 
By the Rev. M. Bland, D.D. F.R.S., Rector of Lilley, Herts, Prebendary of Wells, 
and late Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge. 
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Annual Register (Dodsley’s) for 1827. 8vo, 16s. 

At Home, a novel. 3 vols. post 8vo, L.1, 11s. 6d. 

Betrothed (The) Lovers, from the Italian. 3 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 
Burgess’s Perspective. 8vo, 5s. 

Burn’s Christian Sketch Book. 12mo, 5s. 

Campbell's (Thomas) Poetical Works. 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 

Chester’s (Bishop of) Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles. 8vo, 10s. Gi. 
Crawfurd’s Embassy to Siam, &c. 4to, L.3, 3s. 

Dillon’s (Viscount) Eccelino da Romano. 8vo, 15s. 

Emma de Lissau. 2 vols. 12mo, 12s. 

Faber’s Sacred Calendar of Prophecy. 3 vols. 8vo, L.1, 16s. 
Supplement to Difficulties of Romanism. 8vo, 6s. 

Franklin’s Second Expedition. 4to, L.4, 4s. 

Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, vol. XIV. 8vo, 10s. 

Notions of the Americans. By a Travelling Bachelor. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s- 
Rodford’s Memoirs of the Rev. John Cooke. 8vo, 14s. 

Rogers’ Italy, Part II. Foolscap, 7s. 6d. 

Rose’s Sermons at Cambridge. New Series. 8vo, 8s. 

Rovigo’s (Duke of) Memoirs. Vol. II. French, 14s. sewed, English, 10s. 
Shorberl’s Present State of Christianity. 12mo, 9s. 

Sketches of Greece. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 

Street’s Practice of the County Courts. 8vo, 7s. 

William’s Memoirs of Matthew Henry. 8vo, 8s. 

Abbey (The) of Innesmoyle. 18mo, 3s. 6d. 

Archbold on Commitments. 12mo, 14s. 6d. 





Armstrong’s Anatomy of the Bowels illustrated, Parts I. and II., 10s. 6d. each, or 


coloured, ll. Is. 
Baillie’s (Miss) Bride, 2a Tragedy. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
Barrington’s (Viscount) Theological Works. 3 vols. 8vo, L.1, 11s. 6d. 
Boarding School Ciphering Book. 4to, 3s. 
Book of Job, in conformity to the Masoretical Text. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 
Bradley’s Psalms and Hymns. 18mo, 2s. 6d. bound. 
Caddick’s Tales of the Affections. 12mo, 7s. 
Calcutta Medical Transactions, vol. III. 8vo, 15s. 
Cameron’s Token for Children. 2 vols. 18mo, 5s. 
Chronological Guide, with Chart. 12mo, 7s. 6d. half-bound. 
Cicero’s Offices, Latin and English, by Johnson. Crown 8vo, 9s. 
Collyer’s Criminal Statutes. 12mo, 18s. 
Cory’s Ancient Fragments of Sanchoniatho. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d.—royal, L.1, is. 
Duppa’s Travels in Sicily, &c. Post 8vo, 8s. 
Early Impressions, with Twelve Designs. 12mo, 6s. 
Ebers’s Seven Years of the King’s Theatre. 8vo, 18s. 
First Steps to Astronomy. 12mo, 9s. 
Fletcher’s Picturesque Primer. 12mo, 4s. 6d. half-bd. 
Formation and Culture of the Tree Rose. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
Grant’s Last Things. 12mo, 5s. 
Grier’s General Councils of the Church. 8vo, 9s. 
Index to Latham’s General History of Birds. 4to, L.1. 
Inglis (Sir R.) on the Catholic Question. 8vo, 5s. 
Jeremy’s High Court of Chancery. Royal 8vo, L.1, 10s. 
Katherine, a Tale. 4 vols. 12mo, L.1, 2s. 
Kennedy’s Origin of Languages. 4to, L.2, 12s. 6d. 
Kinsey’s Portugal Illustrated. Imperial 8vo, L.1, 10s. 
Lanktree’s Synopsis of Roman Antiquities. 18mo, 3s. 
Lansdowne’s Act, with Notes by Carey- 12mo, 5s. 
by Pratt. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual, Parts I. and II. 8vo, 5s. each. 
Marcella. 2 vols. 12mo, 15s. 
Maxwell’s Juvenile Shakspeare. 12mo, 6s. 
Meason’s Landscape Architecture of the great Painters of Italy. 4to, L.4, 4s. 
Mosely’s Greek Exercises. 18mo, 2s. bound. 
Notes of a Journey in the North of Ireland in 1827. 12mo, 6s. 
Parr’s (Dr) Works by Dr Johnstone. 8 vols. 8vo, L.7, 7s., royal 8vo, L.12, 12s. 
Pearson’s Sermons before the King. 8vo, 12s. 
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Peter’s Sacred Songs. 2s. 6d. 

Peterdorf’s Law Reports, Vol. VIII. Royal 8vo, L.1, 11s. 6d. 

Philosopher’s (The) Stone. 18mo, 2s. 6d. half-bound. 

Plain Sermons by a Country Clergyman. 18mo, 5s. 6d. 

Planché’s Descent of the Danube. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Pratt’s Justice of the Peace. 12mo, 4s. 

Raine’s Account of St Cuthbert. 4to, L.1, lls. 6d. Large paper, L.3, 3s. 
Revell’s Sermons. 8vo, 12s. 

Rymer on Diet and Regimen. 8vo, 10s. 

Salmonia, or Days of Fly-Fishing. by an Angler. F.cap. 10s.. 6d. 

Sampson’s Translation of St Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews, 8vo, 73. €d, 

Skene’s Little Jack, French and English. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 

Something New on Men and Manners. 8vo, 10s. 

Spinster’s (A) Tour in France, &c. 12mo, 10s. 6d, 

Stafford on Strictures of the Urethra. 8vo, 6s. 

Subaltern’s (The) Log-Book. 2 vols. post 8vo, L.1. 

Townsend's Calendar of Knights. Sm. 8vo, 8s. ‘ 
Trollope’s Note in Euripidis Trageedias. 2 vols. 8vo, L.1, 4s. : 
Warner’s Psalter Illustrated. 8vo, 10s. Gd. 

Wilson’s (Rev. P.) Sermons. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





EDINBURGH PUBLISHED. 


Dictionarium Scoto-Celticum ; a Dictionary of the Gaelic Languages, comprising an 
ample Vocabulary of Gaelic Words, as preserved in vernacular speech. Manuscripts’ 
and Printed Works, with their signification and various meanings in English and 
Latin, illustrated by suitable examples and phrases, and with Etymological Remarks 
and Vocabularies of Latin and English Words, with their translation into Gaelic. 
To which are prefixed an Introduction, explaining the nature, objects, and sources of 
the Work, and a Compendium of Gaelic Grammar. Compiled and published under 
the direction of the Highland Society of Scotland. In two large volumes, 4to, L.7, 
7s. A few copies in royal 4to, L.10, 10s. , 

The Edinburgh Encyclopedia; or Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and Miscellaneous 
Literature. Conducted by David Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S. London, and Sec. R.S. 
Edinburgh, &c., with the assistance of gentlemen eminent in Science and Literature. 
Vol. XVIIT. Part I. 21s. 

The Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, and the Prize Essays and Transactions of the 
Highland Society of Scotland. No. II. 5s. 6d. 

The Course of Time. A Poem, in Ten Books. By the Rev. Robert Pollok, A.M.’ 
The fifth edition, foolscap 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

The Covenanters” Communion, and other Poems. By David Vedder. 12mo, 6s. 

Constable’s Miscellany, Vols. XXVII., XXVIII., and XXIX. 3s. 6d. each. 

Rudiments of Plane Geometry, including Geometrical Analysis, and Plane Trigono. 
metry. By John Leslie, Esq. Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of: 
Edinburgh. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Historical Sketches of the Ancient Native Irish, and their Descendants. By Christopher 
Anderson. 12mo, 5s. 6d. 

A Compendium of Modern Geography. By the Rev. Alex. Stewart. 18mo, 3s. 6d. 

The New Consolidated Act of Sederunt, regulating the Form of Process in the Court 
of Session, 11th July 1828, with complete Index. 8vo, 6s. *~: E 

A Letter to His Grace the Duke of Wellington, &c., respecting the ‘‘ Securities” ne« 
cessary towards Emancipation. By a Scotch Catholic. 8vo, 1s. 

Reply to Various Criticisms, which have appeared on the Course of Lectures lately de. 
livered in this City by the Rev. Edward Irving. 8vo, 2s. 6d, 








1 Life G. 
2 Dr. G. 
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. Gen. Sir J. Lyon, K.C.B. to have 
— of Lieut.-Gen. in the Wind- 
ward and Leeward A only 
1 May 1828 
Maj. Hon. J. H. Cradock, h. p. to be 
Lieut.-Col. in the Army 25 Dee. 1827 
Lieut. Hart, from 135 Dr. Lieut. vice 
_Hes e, 53 F. 24 May 1828 
— Hedley, Capt. by purch. vicé ae 
0. 
con.” Tobin, Lieut. - 
W. Brandling, Cor. 
As. Surg. W ilson, M.D. from 4 F. i. 
Surg. vice Shiell,-h. p. 25 April 
Cor. Wedderburn, ‘Lieut. by purch. vice 
Stephens, ret. 29 Ma 
ber” J. Ganly, Vet. Surg. vice Percivall, 
6 Dr. 22 do. 
Cor. Pulteney, Lieut. by purch. _ 
Petre, ret. 8d 
Ens. Stuart, from 36 F. Cor. by pureh. 


Lieut. yr from 55 F. Lieut. 
vice Hart, 1 Life Gds. 24 do. 
- ~ . Huey, from 58 F. As. —- 
ughes, 58 F. 1 do. 
Lieut. Havelock, Adj. vice Meg 
res. Adj. only 6 Oct. 1827 
w. oe Ens. by purch. vice Wal- 
ker, 6 F. 5 June 1828 
Bt. Lieut.-Col. wens, — 46 F. 
Lieut.-Col. vice Place, 41 F. 
30 Aug. 1827 
Ens. Lacy, Lt. vice Amiel, dead 4 do. 
— Rainey, Lieut. vice Bruce, dead 
15 Oct. 
T. Ludbey, Ens. vice Turton, ~~ 
ri 


J. Bridge, Ens. vice Lacy 14 May 1828 
J..Speedy, Ens. vice Rainey 15 do. 
Lieut. Kenyon, from 50 F. Lieut. vice 


Stephens, cane. 8 do. 
Hosp. As. W. Hall, As. Surg. do. 
Capt. Mackenzie, Maj. by a vice 

rummond, prom. June 
Lieut. Williams, Capt. do. 


Ens. Brooke, Lieut. do. 
—— Ponsonby, from 65 F. Ens. 26 April 
W. O. G. Haly, Ens. by purch. vice 
ke 17 June 
Lieut. Gell, Capt. vice Clarke, dead 
15 Sept. 1827 
—— Hammond, Adj. vice — 
Adj. only 9 do. 
it. Leslie, from 54 F. Maj. vice any 
15 May 1828 
Ens. Walkér, from 1 F. Lieut. vice 


Gell, prom. do. 
J. Thompson, Ens. vice Hadfield, pan’ 


Ens. , ad Lieut. vice Campbell, 
15 Oct. 1827 
_ -. wan Lt. vice Lamphier, dead 


25 do. 
W. T. Shakespeare, Ens. do. 
W. Graham, Ens. vice Tulloh, dismiss- 
ed the service 21 Sep 
= nae Adj. vice Grant, res. > 


Maj. ‘Thornhill Lieut.-Col. — Camp- 
pell, ret. May 1828 

Capt. Rochfort, Maj. = 

Lieut. Newman, Capt. 

Ens. Thorpe, from 55 F. Lieut. > 
purch. vice Pasley, prom. 2 June 

—— Greaves, from 64 F. Lieut. by 
purch. vice Stewart, 29 F. 3 do. 

— Jenkins, from 99 F. Lt. by = 
vice Newman 

Ens. and Adj. Cooper, Lt. 1 ‘May 

Lt. Travers, from 97 F, Lt. vice Coi- 
thurst, canc. 5 June 


June. 


Appointments, Promotions, &c. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


20 


21 


24 


35 
54 


35 
36 


40 


41 


44 


46 


Ens. Cooke, ow h. p. 66 F. >. vice 
Rodgers, 26 1 May 
Ens. and Adj. Hollinsworth, to have 

rank of Lt. 29 do. 

Lt. Magra, from 41 F. Ist Lt. vice A. 

Young, h. p. R. Afr. Corps 8 do. 

— T. W. Young, Adj. vice Young, 
res. Adj. only do. 

—— Bartley, Paym. vice Barlow, dead 
do. 


“2 Gordon, from 97 F. Lt. vice Bart- 


ey 5 June 
— eng by purch. vice pr 
ay 
Ens Hon. C. Preston, Lt. do. 
J. J. Greig, Ens. do. 


Ens. Rodgers, from 20 F. Quar. — 
vice Rodgers, h. p. 66 F. 
Lt.-Parker, from 58 F. Lt. vice Broad. 
head, h. p. R. African Corps 8 do. 
—— Stewart, from 14 F. Capt. by 
purch. vice Richardson, prom. 5 June 
-—— Mayne, Capt. vice Y — dead 
5 Aug. 1827 
Ens. Borton, Lt. vice Andrews, 41 F. 
16 Sept. 
—— Gregg, Lt. vice Mayne 28 do. 
— Meik, from 45 F. Lt. by _—-. 
vice Everard, ret. 
W. H. Heard, Ens. vice Borton 16 Sept. 
J. G. Cochrane, Ens. vice Gregg 
15 May 1828 
Capt. Wingfield, Maj. by purch. vice 


ascoigne, prom. 3 June 
Lt. Hodge, Capt. = 
Ens. Beazley, Le. 


Gent. Cadet A. Campbell, from R. Mir 
Coll. Ens do. 
Hosp. As. Walker, As. Surg. vice Mur- 
tay, dead 29 Ma 
Maj. Ferguson, Lt.-Col. by gui vice 
Campbell, ret. 8 do. 
Capt. Greaves, Maj. do. 
aN. Mackenzie, from h. p. Capt. do. 
Ens. Ward, Lt. vice O’Hara, dead 1 do. 
G. Newton, Ens. do. 
G. B. Bouchier, Ens. by purch. vice 
Stuart, 12 Dr. 8 do. 
Lt. Vernon, from R. African Corps, 
Lt. vice Blake, 98 F. 
a Bulkley, Lt. vice MacAndrew, 49 
0. 
T. J. Valiant, Ens. do. 
Lt.-Col. Place, from 2F. Lt.-Col. vice 
Chambers, dead 30 Aug. 1827 
— Nott, from R. African Corps, Lt. 
vice Magra, 21 F. 8 May 1828 
Maj. Shelton, Lt.-Col. vice Carter, dead 
16 Sept. 1827 
Capt. Burney, Maj. do. 
Lt. Andrews, from 50 F. Capt. do. 
Ens. Hadfield, from 12 F. Ens. vice 


Usher, dead 15 May 1828 
— Dodgin, Lt. vice Woollard, 88 F. 

’ 29 do. 

T. R. Leighton, Ens. do. 


J. C. Campbell, Ens. by yun, | y ~ 
Meik, 50 F. 
Serg. Maj. J. Hine, from 48 Fr “aay. 
and Ens. vice Ebbert, prom. 
1 Aug. 1827 
Lt. Prendergast, from 89 F. Lt. vice 
M‘Gregor, cashiered 15 May 1828 
M. Mello, Ens. vice Graham, a 


2 do. 

Capt. Nairn, Maj. vice Willshirey : F. 
30 Aug. 1827 

Lt. Purcell, Capt. do. 
Ens. Lacy, Lt. do. 
W. Pollock, Ens. do. 
Hosp. As, Fryer, As. Surg, vice —_ 
dead 8 May 1828 
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Appointments, 

47 Lt. Mn Quar. Mast. ‘= Bailie, 
dead 4 Nov. 1827 

48 — Croker, Capt. vice Marshall, dead 
9 July 


Ens. Tonelan, Lt. 

F. A. Wetherall, Ens. 15 May 138 

it. Wilson, Capt. vice Brotherid id 
dead 


— Finly, from h. p. 103 F. Lt. ee 

Erskine, 63 F. 8 do. 

Ens. Hull, Lt. vice Wilson 15 do. 

G. S. Tidy, Ens. do. 

49 Ens. Campbell, from 82 F. — vice 

Dwyer, cance. 26 Apr. 

50 Lt. bela 1 from h. p- Lt. vice Ken- 

on, 3 F. ay 

53 Le Heneage, from 1 Life Gds. Lt. vice 

Sargeaunt, 13 Dr. 24 do. 

54 * Lt. Col. Kelly, from h. p. 23 Dr. 

~— vice Leslie, prom. 15 do. 

Lt. rydell, from h. p, 2 R. Vet. Bn. 

Lt. vice Thomson, ‘cane. 8 do. 

J. Homa Ens. by purch. vice be 
14 


58 Lt. Hardy, from h, p. R. Afr. compe 
Lt. vice Parker, 24 F. 
B. en , Ens. by purch. viee Philips 
59 — M‘Gregor, Lt. vice Clarke dead 
Aug. 1827 
A. M‘Donald, Ens. 


15 May 1828 
61 it. Barlow, Adj. vice Toole, res. = 


only 
— Toole, Paym. vice Glas, ret. “J P- 
0. 


65 Ens. Armstrong, Lt. vice Burrell, = 
0. 

Lt. Erskine, from 48 F. Lt. vice Ward, 

h. p. 103 F. do. 

J. Lord, Ens. do. 

6i X. Peel, Ens. by purch. vice Graven, 
5 June 

67 Ens. Dev erell, Adj. vice Bolton, res. 
Adj. only 29 May 

68 Ens. Durnford, Lt, vice Mente 
dead to 


J. F. Bouchette, Ens. 
72 Staff Assist. Surg. Forde, Assist. oun 
vice Stratford, res, 25 Apr. 
75 Lt. Godfrey, Capt, vice Hay; sane 
ay 


Exs. Brown, Lt. do. 

J. Skene, Ens. by purch, 29 do. 

74 Lt. Gordon, Capt, by purch, vice Has- 
sard, ret. ldo. 

Ens. Stewart, Lt. do. 

Lt. Hon. J. H. R. Curzon, from 98 F. 

Lt. vice Barker, h. p. Hh, Afr. on 


75 , Boys, Adj. vice Daniell, res. aa. 
76 R. i Ens. vice Ponsonby, cane, 


82 R. Silver, Ens. vice Comphell, fi F, 
Apr. 
85 Capt. Townsend, from h. p. cept shy 
diff. vice Wynn, 58 F. 
+4 Lt. Col, Keyt, from h. p. Lt. Cal vice 
Macalester, canc. 29 do. 
89 ne Wilson, Lt. vice Prenc ergant, 45 


95 Lt "Sutherland, Capt. by puch. vice 
Lowed, ret. 5 June 

Ens. Blachford, Lt. do. 

G. H. Dunbar, Ens. do. 

Capt. J. Macdonald, from h. P, Lay pa 

vice Patullo, May 

97 Lt. Wail, frome h. p. Lt. vice taamn 
1 June 

$8 Lt. Blake, from 38 F. Lt. viee Curzon, 
74 F. 8 do. 


99 R H. vivalher, Ens. by purch. vice Jen- 
kins, 14 4 June 

Rifle Brig. > Cochran, Capt. vice Pemberton 
ead 


22 May 
2d Lt. Capel, Ist Lt. do. 
Hon. H. A. Saville, 2d Lt. by purcn. 

29 do. 


2 W. 1. R. Ens, Allan, Lt. vice Ford, dead 28 do. 
—— Maxwell, Lt. vice Phibbs, dead 
5 June 
F. Brittlebank, Ens. vice Allan 4 do. 
Vor. XXIV. 
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2W.1.R. E. Ricard, Ens. vice Maxwell, iJwe 
Ceyl. Regt. C. B, Delatre, 2d Lt. vice H. Smith, 


eane. 15 do. 
2d Lt. Garstin, Ist Lt. vice Deakins, 16 
29 do. 


Ww. Hardisty, 2d Lt. by purch. do. 
Cape Cay. G. A. F. Cunynghame, Cor. by purch. 
vice Robinson, prom. 22 do. 


Ordnance department. 
Royal Artillery. 
Bt. Maj. Campbell, Lt. Col. vice Wi 


2d Capt. Bayly, Capt. 
Capt. Anderson, from h.p. 2d Cap 
Gent. Cadet, R. Crawford, to be vod Lt. we sc: 


verne, prom. 
—— W. R. Cleeve, do. vice poe... dead 
——w————— J, St George, do. vice Robinsoe; 
dead do. 
— W. R. Nedham, do. vice Vandeleur, 

to Line do. 

P. S, Campbell, do. vice —- 

worth, = 
—— A. H. Frazer, do. vice Wingfield, 


prom. 
—— —— T. G. Marlay, do. vice Tulloh, prom. 


, ret. 
June 182% 
o. 

















ac. 
—-—— E. C. Warde, do. vice Farrell, er 
———- A. “ off vice May, prom. do. 


Lt. Col. Torrens, 358 a" if Gen. in E. Ind. vice 
Lt. Col. Macdonald, d 1 May 1828 
———— Fearon, 6 F. Dep. Adj. Gen. in E. Ind. 
vice Torrens do. 


Commissariat Department. 




















Commissariat Clerk, J. Skyrme, to be . Assist. 
Comm. Gen. 28 Nov. 1827 
J. Parr, do. 20 May 1898 
G. Bain, do. 
J. Barford, do. d 
8. E. Hansord, do. do, 
J. Paty, do. a. 
C. T. Malassez, do. do. 
— —__—__ — S. P.. Edwards, do. do. 
a Medical Department. 
ore, to be Hi Assist. to the 
vice O” Fe 8 Siny 1828 
T. G, Logan, - ao. vice Biaclashilen. 19 - do. 


W. Robertson, do. vice Fryer, do. 
J. H. Rolland, do, vies Walker, 58 P. 29 do. 
Unattached. 

To be Lieut. Infantr; 
Maj. Gascoigne, Sainte} ” ihe Pe June une 1828 
Bt. Lt. Col. M*Neill, from ? Life Gds. tT do. 
Maj- Drummond, from 4 do. 


F. 
To be Major of Infant: urchase. 
Capt. fe me Majer of Iafan v F typ & June 1828 


To be Captains of I fant by purchase. 
Lt. A. Marg. aia of Ian ih H. Gds. 
8 May 1828 
— Paisley, from 14 F. 2 June 
The undermentioned at, actually s 
of the Line, whase 


ina 
Commision ae Tagua in ew 1810, has ac- 
cepted promot: » to 
the General Order of the 27 i Dee. 1826, 
To be Captain of Infantry. 
Lt. Finucane, from 14 F. 17 June 1828 


Exchanges. 
Bt, Col. Bruce, 6 F. with Lt. Col. Fearon, 64 F. 
Capt. Bygrave, 12 F. rec, diff, with Capt. R A. 
Me Kenzie, h. p. 
<= Cocker, 36 F. rec, diff. with Capt. Barton, 
— on, 65 F. rec, diff. with Capt. rs: * Pe 
—— Majendie, 80 F. rec. diff. with Lord W. 
Montague, h. 
— Watts, 85 3 Ee rec. diff. with Capt. Hopwood, 


<a 
unn, 8€ F. with Bt. Maj. 90 F. 
— Bell, 87 F. rec. diff. with Capt Lerd’A. Chi- 
chester, h. p. 
—— Stewart, 94 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Milner, 


hep 
3E 
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Capt. Rudkin, R. Newf. Vet. Comp. with Bt. Maj. 
Sall, h. p. 47 F. 

—— Clive, 1 Dr. ree. diff. with Capt. Curteis, h. p. 

—— Eyre, 1 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Paisley, h. p. 

—— Hanway, 8 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Hartley, 


h. 
— Seaasten, 49 F. with Bt. Lt. Col. Sewell, h. 
—— Fuller, 58 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Wynn, 83 F. 
—— Usher, 86 F. rec. diff. with Bt. Major Baines, 


h. 
Lt. Nayler, 14 F. with Lt. Du Vernet, 45 F. 
—— brooks, 16 Dr. with Lieut. Robinson, 67 F. 
—— Vernon, 26 F. with Lieut. Thomson, 69 F. 
—— Dolphin, 39 F. with Lieut. Pook, h. p. Rifle 


— Ramsay, 40 F. with Lieut. Sweeney, 87 F. 
—— Hon. M. Arbuthnot, 4 F. with Lieut. Col- 
thurst, h. p. 8 F. 
— see 69 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Warbur- 
» h. p. 
—— Gun, Ceyl. Regt. rec. diff. with Lieut. Leeks, 


- p. 42 F. 
Ens. ‘OCallaghan, 86 F. with 2d Lieut. King, 
21 F. 


Resignations and Retirements. 


Lieutenant-Colonet 
John Campbell, 14 F. 
Colin Campbell, 34 F. 
Timms, R. Mar. 
Wilgress, R. Art. 


[Sept. 


Ma 
Temple, h. p. Unatt. 
Watson, R. Mar. 

Captains. 
Knox, 2 Dr. Gds, 
Smyth, 24 F. 
Hassard, 74 F. 
Dixon, R. L. 4 R. Vet. Bn. 


Lieutenants. 
Evered, 30 F. 
Petre, 12 Dr. 
Stephens, 10 Dr. 
Phillips, 58 F. 


Stratford, 72 F. 


Ensign. 
Assist. Surg. 


Cancelled. 
Lieut. Col. Macalester, 84 F. 
Lieut. Stephens, 3 F. 
— Dwyer, 49 F. 
— Thomson, 55 F. 
Ens. Ponsonby, 76 F. 
2d Lieut. H. Smith, Ceylon Regt 
Ens. Silver, 18 F. 
Ens. Knyvett, 58 F. 
Lieut. Colthurst, 19 F. 
Ens. Graham, 45 F. 

Dismissed the Service. 

Ens. Tulloh, 14 F. 

Cashicred, 
Lieut. M‘Gregor, 45 F. 





ALPHABETICAL List of Enctisn Banxkrupts, from 22d June to 23d 
July, 1828. 


Alderson, T. J. Chancery-lane, money-scrivener. 

Addison, J. Friskney, Lincoln, miller. 

Archer, E. Wood-street, warehouseman. 

Aiker, E. Wigan, iron and liquor merchant. 

Beadsmoore, S. Ashley-de-la-Zouch, bookseller. 

Bailey, J. Derby, mercer. 

Boler, T. Lincoln, brick-maker. 

Britten, W. Northampton, leather-seller. 

Barnard, J. Commercial-road East, baker. 

Brooks, J. Seymour-street, bill-broker. 

Brown, B. Grundisburgh, Suffolk, victualler. 

Bryon, W.Turn -green-terrece, dealer in hops. 

Beeston, J. Betten Copy, Drayton-in-Hales, Sa- 
lop, drover. 

Brown, G. Monmouth, innkeeper. 

Chadburn, W. Sheffield, optician. 

Chimley, E. Nottingham, miller. 

Corlas, T. Keighly, victualler. 

Crookenden, C. and G. Spilsbury, Bermondsey, 
tanners. 


Cork, J. New Bond-street, silk-mercer. 
+ P. J. Regent-street, jeweller. 
Dodge, W. Sherborne, linen-draper. 
Fraser, C. and G. C. P. Living, St Helen’s-place, 
merchants. 
Faux, C. Bermon -wall, warehouseman. 
Fowke, W. Belper, Derby, joiner. 
Flood, J. Leeds, surgeon. 
Glass, J. W. Liverpool, commission agent. 
G » C. Great Surrey-street, Blackfriars-road, 


er. 

Hardaere, G. Old Barge-house Wharf, Blackfriars, 
wharfinger. 

Harrison, T. New Bond-street, hosier. 

Hill, T. Red Lion-st., Spitalfields, potato-mercht. 

we wag Sig co ublican. 

Hodge, lymouth, grocer. 

Holmes, J. Kidderminster, grocer. 

Hanson, R. Allen-street, Goswell-street, carman. 

Haviside, W. Jerusalem Coffee-house, master- 
mariner. 

Howarth, G. Liverpool, flag-dealer. 

Jardine, J..Birchin-lane, stationer. 

J h, R. Somerset-street, hatter. 

Kershaw, E.. Butterworth, Lancashire, flannel- 
manufacturer. 


Lawrence, E. Charlton Kings, Gloucester, hallier. 

Lever, G. Nottingham, lace-manufacturer. 

Lancaster, T. Leeds, iron-monger. 

Mellanby, J. Stockton-upon-Tees, ship-builder. 

Mackrill, H. Whitechapel, chemist. 

Mills, W. Bath, oil-merchant. 

Manby, T. Argarkirk, Lincoln, butcher. 

Moffat, W. Bermondsey, victualler. 

Matthews, W. Crooked-lane, tin-plate merchant. 

Owen, H. Jewin-street, draper. 

Orme, D. Oldham and Spencer, J. Royton, Lan- 
cashire, cotton-spinners. 

Palmer, A. Mincing-lane, merchant. 

Parsons, J. Mosterton, Dorset, miller. 

Ruler, J. Dewsbury, York, draper. 

Ramage, T. New Bond-street, tailor. 

Scholefield, R. Barnsley, leather-seller. 

Saxon, T. Oxford-street, chinaman. 

Stainton, J. Lincoln, bookseller. 

Starling, J. jun. King’s Lynn, hatter. 

Swaine, J. Bristol, innholder. 

Smith, B. Bristol, tailor and draper. 

Smith, J. Diorama, Regent’s-park, and of Paris, 
printer. 

Thompson, J. North Stoneham, Hants, nursery- 


man. 

Tanner, J. Wickwar, Gloucester, tailor. 

Tranter, W. Greenwich, stone-mason. 

Townshend, R. Bristol, victualler. 

Venning, T. and T’. Tucker, Truro, coachmakers. 

Vaux, J. Stephen-street, Tottenham-court-road, 
lamp-manufacturer. 

Walmsley, J. Barnsley, linen-manufacturer. 

Wright, D. and Sykes, G. Sheffield, opticians. 

Wearing, C. H. and W. Greenwood, St Paul’s 
Churchyard, merchants. 

Walton, W. Manchester, timber-merchant. 

Woolcock, J. Truro, linen-draper. 

Whitelegg, T. Ashton-upon-Mersey, Cheshire, 
rectifier. 

Williams, H. Bath, innkeeper. 

Wright, J. Charlotte-street, Percy-street, cheese- 
monger. 

Withiel, W. P. Penzance, wine-merchant, 

Wood, J. Manchester, oil-merehant. 
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_ ALPHABETICAL List oF Scorrisu 
July, 


Annan, David, and Co. merchants, Glasgow. 

Braird, John, merchant, St Andrews. 

Buchanan, John, merchant in Greenock. 

Cnn, Annan, and Co. merchants in Glasgow. 

& ae William, merchant and draper in Lin- 
thgow. 

Hutchison, Robert, builder, Edinburgh. 

Henry, J. and J. and Co. manufacturers in Glas- 

iw. 


gow. 
Inglis, William, writer to the signet, Edinburgh. 
Ivison, Charles, and Co. merchants in Glasgow. 





Bankrupts. 403 


Bankaxupts, from Ist June to 30th 


1828. 


Laird, John, grocer in Johnston. 

Neilson, James, merchant, Stirling. 

Robertson, James, lime-merchant, Perth. 

Shaw, James, nursery and seedsman, Aberdeen. 

Taylor, Donald, merchant, Glasgow. 

Taylor, Patrick, merchant and soap-manufactu- 
rer, Dundee. 

Thom, Cha. builder and manufacturer, Charles- 
town and Wester Carriagehill, near Paisley. 

Wheelwright, Michael, Ivison, and Co. manufac- 
turers and agents in Glasgow. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Dec. 17, 1827. At Sydney, New South Wales, 
Mrs Stewart Ryrie, of a son. 

Jan. 19, 1828. At Bombay, the lady of Capt. 
Philip Mauchan, of a son. ° 

Feb. 13.. At 7, Madras, the lady of Wil- 
ham Bremner, . Fort-Adjutant, of a son. 

May 5. At No. 13, Melville street, Mrs Clerk 
Rattray, of a daughter. 

22. At Madeira, the lady of Webster Gordon, 
Esq. of a son. 

25. At Southampton, the lady of Lieut.-Col. 
Henderson, of a son. 

— At No. 26, Albany Street, Mrs Ballantyne, 
of a daughter. 

— At Dunottar House, Lady Kennedy, of a son. 

30. At Spylaw, near Kelso, Mrs Dudgeon, of a 


son. 

31. At St Andrews, the lady of Professor Alex- 
ander, of a son. 

— At Harperfield, Mrs Gordon, of a daughter. 

June 1. At Inglewood House, Hants, the lady 
of the Rev. Charles Grant, of a daughter. 

2. At Wemyss Castle, Lady Emma Wemyss, 
of a daughter. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Wright Williamson, 
Kinross, of a son. 

4. In Portman Square, London, the Dachess 
of Richmond, of a = -¥ 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs John Hannay, of a 
daughter. 

5. At Dunglass, Mrs Hall, of a son. 

6. At Eaglescairnie, the lady of Major-General 
the Hon. P. Stuart, of a daughter. 

— At Cardrona House, the lady of Patrick 
Chiene, Esq. of a son. 

7. At Wadley House, Berks, Lady Kintore, of 


a son. 

8. At London, Lady Byron, of a son. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs M. Fletcher, of a son. 

13. At Edinburgh, Mrs Heriot of Ramornie, of 
a daughter. 

14. At No. 5, Salisbury Road, Newington, Mrs 
Pender, of a son. 

16. At St Bernard’s Cottage, Mrs Greig, of a 


son. 
— At Kilbagie, Mrs Stein, of a son. 

— At Eltham, Surrey, the lady of Captain H. 
W. Gordon, of the Royal Artillery, ofa daughter. 
18. At Albyn Place, Mrs C. Gordon, of a son. 

19. At 29, Castle Street, Mrs William Nichol- 
son, of a daughter. 

— At 33, Claremont Street, Mrs G. MacDowal, 
of a daughter. 

— At Loanhead, Kirkliston, Mrs J. Dudgeon, 
of a daughter. 

21. At Annandale Street, Mrs A. B. Blackie, 
of a son. 
22. At 41, Castle Street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Wylie, of a son. 

. At Greenlaw Manse, Mrs Home, of a daugh- 

ter. . 
— At 11, St John Street, Mrs Yule, of adaugh- 


24. At 1, South St Andrew Street, Mrs Quiller, 
of a son. 

— At Carlisle, the lady of Ronald Macdonald, 
of the 80th regiment, of a daughter. 


24. At Carlisle, the lady of Lieut. Ronald 
Macdonald, of the 80th Regiment, of a daugh- 

Te 

_—_At Portsmouth, the la’y of Michael Twee- 
die, Esq. Royal Artillery, of a daughter. 

— At 10, Fettes Row, Mrs Howden, of a son. 

25. At 7, Manor Place, the lady of Alexander 
Murray, Esq. of a daughter. 

— Here, Mrs R. Dempster, of a daughter. 

26. At Leith, Mrs Dall, of a son. 

27. At Glassmount, Fife, Mrs Davidson, of a 


daughter. 

28. At 5, Archibald Place, Mrs Williamson, of 
a daughter. 

July 1. At 87, Great King Street, the lady of 
Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. of a son. 

— At Camden Hill, Kensington, the Countess 
of Glasgow, of a daughter. 

-— At London, the Hon. Mrs Kennedy Erskine, 
of a son and heir. 

4. Mrs Borthwick, 83, George-street, of a 
daughter. 

— At Mary’s Place, Mrs Parker, of a son. 

5. Mrs Robert Greig, of a daughter. 

6. The lady of Robert Warden of Parkhill, 
Esq. of a son. 

— In Upper Glocester Place, London, the lady 
of Duncan Campbell, Esq. of a son. 

— At No. 7, Royal Circus, Mrs Carlyle Bell, of 
a daughter. 

— At Wilford House, near Nottingham, Lady 
Lucy Smith, of a daughter. 

7. At York Place, Mrs Gillespie, of a son. 

— At Taplow Court, Bucks, the lady of Vis- 
count Kirkwall, of a second son. 

8. At Melville House, the Countess of Leven 
and Melville, of a daughter. 

10. At Rothsay, the lady of Capt. Deans, of his 
Majesty’s sloop Clio, of a daughter. 

— At Bedford Place, Alloa, Mrs Gray, of a 


son. 

— At 26 Bath-street, Glasgow, the lady of W. 
L. Ewing, Esq. of a daughter. 7 

11. At Florence, the lady of Capt. G. J. Hope 
Johnstone, R.N. of a daughter. 

— Mrs Fraser of Ford, of a daughter. 

— At Barcaldine, the lady cf Duncan Camp- 
bell, Esq. of Barcaldine, of a son. 

12. At Newhaven, Mrs Anthony Traill, of a 


son. 

— At No. 9, Newington Place, Mrs H. Pillans, 
of a daughter. 

13. At No. 37, Melville-street, the lady of Co- 
lonel Mayne, of a son. 

14, At Weymouth, the lady of Lieut.-Colonel 
Allen, of Inchmartine, of a son. 

15. At Bath, the lady of Dr Bowie, of a daugh- 


ter. 

16. At No. 21, Clyde-street, Mrs W. B. Hamil- 
ton, of a daughter. 

— At No. 17, Minto-street, Mrs M‘Candlish, of 
a son. 

17. At No. 25, Archibald-place, Mrs George 
Brown, of a son. 

— At Woodhall Bank, Mrs J. A. Stuart, of a 


on. 
18. At No. 14, Scotland-street, Mrs Balfour, of 
a son, 


£ 
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19. At Kirkcudbright, Mrs Captain Roxburgh, 
~"At No. 3, Fetes Row, Mrs Marshall, of a 

#2. At Dundee, the lady of Lieut.-Colonel Wil- 

: hal ) 


liam C G it, of a son. 
a yr ahprecrer Mrs Mun- 

ro, jun. of a ’ 
aoa tate, Rast Seen, Surrey, the 
iereeont ond Guspeehibems, ef ate oma tein 

— At » the lady of the Rev. Dr 
Manuel, of a daughter. 

26. At London, the Viscountess Bangor, of a 
son. 

27. The of in Todd, of the 3d or 
Prince of Wales hegtnent of Dragoon Guards, 


a son. 
30. At Duke Street, the lady of Lieut.-Colonel 
Rose, of a son. 
Aug. 2. At Forth Street, Mrs Lyon, of a son. 
» At Rosemount, Leith, Mrs John Wood, 
of a daughter. 


— At Charleston Cottage, Fifeshire, Mrs W. B. 
eee ht Sha Greens Street, Mrs ¥ nger, junior, 
— At een t, rs You ’ 
of Craigielands, of a daughter, still-born. , 
— At Fingask, Perthshire, the wife of a farm- 
servant was safely delivered of three fine boys. 


MARRIAGES. 
Feb. 28. At the Admiralty House, Simon's 


Bay, Cape of Good Hope, the Hon. Mr Justice 
Menzies, Senior Puisne —— of the Supreme 
Court of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, 
to Anne Helena, daughter of Commodore Chris- 
tian of the Royal Navy. 
March 17. At St a Jamaica, the Hon. 
oodstock, to 


John Bell, of W Mary Ann, only 
‘ —— of the deceased John Hossack, of 
B — River Estate, in Jamaica, and of Gten- 
gaber, 


umfries-shire. 
#14. At Ostaig, Charles MacDonald, Esq. 
Gillin, to Miss Anne M‘Leod, Gesto, daughter of 
Cope Be hoon yy Skye. 
la: t ia, the Rev. Wm. Scoresby, 
PRS chaplain of the Mariner’s Church, Liver- 
: to Elizabeth, daughter of the late Colonel 


29. At Bredisholm, Lanarkshire, Augustus 

Bernard Handley, Esq. King’s Dragoon Guards, 

to Jane Matilda, youngest daughter of Lieut.-Gen. 

— Lieut.-Governor of Edinburgh Castle. 

Re Ee 
iment, to Ann, daug' of the late 

James Blais, Esq. 

— At Kinloch, Capt. Hope Dick, Hon. East 
India Company’s Service, Bengal Establishment, 
to a— nig ton, daughter of John Campbell, 

i 
= At Falcon Hall, near Edinburgh, Mr John 
Schaw, of Bannockburn, to Mary, only daughter 
of the late Joseph Mathews, Esq. merchant, New- 


— At Warriston Crescent, the Reverend James 
Smith, minister of Ettrick, to Miss Barbara Pat- 
terson, Galashiels. 


=~ At Portobello, Mr James Hewat, merchant, 
to Jane, youngest daughter of the late Mr Alex. 
Davidson, farmer, Paulswalls, Peebles-shire. 

= At Mains of Halkerston, Alex. Smart, Esq. 
writer, Stonehaven, to Nancy, only daughter of 
the late Mr David Cowie of Mains of Hal 

3. At Hillhousefield, Thomas Jardine, Esq. wri- 
ter, Moffat, to Christiana, daughter of the late 
Robert oe Esq. merchant, Leith. 

4. At Collace Manse, the Rev. Henry Hender- 
son, minister of Kinclaven, to Isabella, only 

hter of the Rev. John Rogers, minister of 

Col 


5, At Redhouse, Musselburgh, Pillans Scarth, 
Esq. W.S. to Cecilia, daughter of the Rev. Thos, 
Scott, minister of Newton. 

6. At Baxter Place, Adam Warden, M.D. York 
Place, to Jane, only daughter of Robert Steven- 
son, Esq. civil ineer. 

9. At Cabbage Hall, Fifeshire, Mr James Ben- 
net, Burntisland, to Elizabeth, eliest daughter 
of John Smith, Esq. 

— At Newcastle-upon-T yne, Captain John Mit- 
chell, Royal Navy, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
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of William Wilkie, Esq. of Ormiston Hall, Edin- 
burghshire 


Tg: '° 

9. At Balgay, Sir William Scott, of Ancrum, 
Bart. to Eli » only child of the late David 
Anderson, Esq. of Balgay. 

— At Edinburgh, Stewart West, Esq. of King- 
ston, Jamaica, to Eleanor, second daughter of the 
late Dominick Walsh, . of that island. 

10. At Levenside, William Crichton, Esq. to 
= Maxwell, second daughter of James Mur- 

" > 

— At Wharton Place, Mr John Rathage, ac- 
countant National Bank of Scotland, at Banff, to 
=— daughter of the late Mr George Hardie, 

ei 

— At Scotstown, George Charles Moir, Esq. of 
Denmore, to Mary Agnew, daughter of the late 
Sir William Bruce of Stenhouse, Bart. 

— At Dalry House, James Evans, Esq. to Elea- 
nor, daughter of the late Sir David Carnegie, Bart. 
of Southesk. 

12. At Edinburgh, the Rev. William Rintoul, 
A.M. of the Scoteh Church, Maryport, to Chris- 
tian, second daughter of the late David Macgib- 
bon, . Claremont Street. 

— At ith, Mr H. W. Booth, merchant, to 
Miss Margaret Richmond, daughter of the late 
Mr Joseph Thomson. 

13. At St George’s, London, Colonel Buckley, 
to the Lady Catherine Pleydell Bouverie; eldest 
daughter of the Earl of Radnor. 

16. At Kinross, Mr Robert Shorthouse, to Mar- 
garet, eldest daughter of the late Mr John Beve- 
ridge, Carnbo, Kinross-shire. 

17. At Edinburgh, Mr William Fraser, of the 
Royal Bank, Glasgow, to Jane, daughter of the 
late Mr George Nielson, secretary of the Bank of 





— At Lochridge, Andrew Brown, Esq. younger 
of Auchintorlie, to Elizabeth, only daughter of 
the late Matthew Stewart, . of Lochridge. 

— At 40, Fountainbridge, Edinburgh, Mr An 
drew Jack, printer, to Miss Elizabeth Chisholm. 

— At Bath, A. N. Shaw, Esq.son of Major-Ge- 
neral Shaw, to Georgiana, second daughter of the 
Rev. Dr Hodson, Principal of Brazennose Col- 
lege, and Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford. 

19. At Liverpool, the Rev. Andrew Wilson, 
A.M. minister of the Scottish Church, Rodney 
Street, in that town, to Miss Sarah Murray. 

21, At Fort William, Angus Macdonell, Esq. 
Inch, to Mary, only pect ies | child of the late 
Lieut.-Colonel M‘Donald of Morar. 

23. At Leith, Mr John Dryden, junior, mer- 
chant, to Anne Richelieu, daughter of the late 
Mr Alex. Nelson Lamb, solicitor there. 

— At Kirkaldy, William Oliphant, Esq. ship- 
owner, to Jane, daughter of Geo. Morgan, Esq. 

24. At Glasgow, the Rev. William Nicol, Jed- 
burgh, to Margaret, eldest daughter of Andrew 
White, Esq. merchant, Glasgow. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Alex. Mitchell, merchant, 
Montrose, to Isabella, daughter of the late Mr 
James Haig, Edinburgh. 

-~ At St George’s, London, Major the Hon. Au- 

stus Ellis, second son of the Right Hon. Lord 

ford, to Mary Frances, eldest daughter of Sir 
David Cunningham of Milncraig, Bart. 

26. At Edinburgh, James Sinclair, Esq. of 
Forss, to Miss Wemyss, eldest daughter of Wil- 
ham Sinclair Wemyss, Esq, of Southdun. 

27. William Grant, Esq. son of the late Lieut.- 
Colonel Alexander Grant of Redcastle, to Anne 
Rebecca, second daughter of the late John Bur- 
net, Esq. Advocate, Judge of the High Court of 
Admiralty in Scotland. 

30. At Moray Place, Edinburgh, Thomas Brom- 
field Ferrers, | oy Pall Mall, London, to Lavinia 
Hume Macleod, youngest daughter of the late 
Alex. Hume, Esq. of Harris. 

July 1. At Gayfield Square, Laurence Srodart, 
Esq. merchant, Leith, to Mary Aun, daughter of 
the late John Middleton, Esq. solicitor, London. 

— At Dublin Street, Mr Alex. Scott, Archibald 
Place, to Margaret, daughter of the late David 
Geddes, Esq. of the Excise, Edinburgh. 

3. The Rev. James Bryce, Minister of the 
Presbyterian Church, Stamfordham, Northam- 
berland, to Mary, daughter of the late Mr Patrick 
Pienderleath, Pittenweem. 

— At Crosslee, Renfrewshire, J. O. Denny, 
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Esq. secretary to the Glasgow Waterworks, to 
Jean, second daughter of the late William Steven- 


son, yo Cc . 

7. At w, Mr James Macewan, merchant, 
Stirling, to Catherine, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
William Shirreff of G We 

Cle Ba aan i pat 
of Cra’ > - to Mar, i ughter o 
Mr John Russell. 

— At Skateraw, East Lothian, Mr Archibald 

Miller, junior, merchant, Leith, to Mary, daugh- 


ter of Mr Henry M. Lee. 
— At London, Forbes M‘Neill, Esq. to Beatrice 
Haig, fourth daughter of Alexander Mundell, Esq. 


— At Phantassie, Captain John Rennie Man- 
derson, of the Honourable East India Company's 
ship Bridgewater, to Mar, » eldest daughter of 
George Rennie, Esq. of Phantassie. 

10. At Cranshaws, William Turnbull Kellie, 
Esq. writer, Dunbar, to Christian, youngest 
daughter of the late Mr Bertram, Cranshaws. 

15. At the Church of Speldhurst, Kent, James 
Hannah, Esq. late of Rochsolls, to Margaret, re- 
lict of Captain John Barker, of the East India 
Company’s service. 

15. At Kilmegan Church, the Right Hon. Earl 
Annesley, to Priscilla Cecilia, second daughter of 
Hugh Moore, Esq. of Eglantine House, county of 


wn. 

— At Belfast, Alexander Carnegy Ritchie, Esq. 
advocate, to Sophia, youngest daughter of Thos. 
Gordon, Esq. writer to the signet. 

— At Garnet Hill, the Rev. Robert M‘Nair 
Wilson, of Maryhill, to Mary, second daughter of 
the Rev. Mr Muir, St James's. 

— At Balgownie, William Maxwell, Esq. mer- 
chant in Bourdeaux, to Rachel, second daughter 
of the late Alexander Fraser, Esq. of Fraserfield, 
in the county of Aberdeen. 

— At Edinburgh, Allan Macdonald, Esq. mer- 
chant, London, to Helen, only daughter of James 
Grant, Esq. of Burnhall, W.S. 

— At Biggar, Francis Calder, Esq. distiller, 
Gunsgreen, to Isabella Hamilton, sixth daughter 
of the late Jas. Hamilton, Esq. merchant, Biggar. 

— At Springhill, Berwickshire, Major E. R. 
Broughton, of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany’s service on the Bengal Establishment, to 
Mrs Marjoribanks, fourth daughter of the late 
William Hunter, Esq. of Glenormiston. 

16. At London, the Right Honourable Henry 
Lord Tynham, to Sarah, youngest daughter of the 
late Sir Anthony Brabazon, Bart. of Brabazon 
Park, in the county of Mayo, 

17. At Gladsmuir Manse, the Rev. Adam For- 
man, minister of Innerwick, to Margaret Coates, 
daughter of the Rev. Dr Hamilton. 

— At St George’s, Hanover Square, London, 
the Earl Brownlow, to the Lady Emma Edg- 
cumbe, daughter of the Earl of Mount Edgcumbe. 

18. At St Pancras Church, London, Mr Bryce 
Johnstone, writer, Kirkcudbright, to Mary Anne 
Jane, daughter of the iate Robert Jollie, Esq. 

— At Holy Island. Mr Robert Martin, cornfac- 
tor, Leith, to Sarah Selby, only daughter of Thos. 
Goodman, Esq. 

21. At St George’s Church, Hanover Square, 
London, Captain Henry Hope, R.N. and C.B. to 
Jane Sophia, youngest daughter of Admiral Sir 
Herbert Sawyer, K.C.B. of Dalby Old Hall, Lei- 
cestershire. . 

— At Auchingramount, Andrew Bannatyne, 
Esq. Glasgow, to Margaret, daughter of James 
Miller, Esq. of Millheugh, Professor of Mathema- 
ties in the University of Glasgow. 

22. At Grahamston, Falkirk, Mr Jas. Ritchie, 
merchant, Edinburgh, to Agnes, daughter of Wil- 
liam Wyse, Esq. there. 

24. At Elgin, William Gordon of West Lodge, 
late of Tobago, Esq. to Ann Innes, fourth daugh- 
ter of John Hay, late of Braco, Esq. 

25. At St James’s Church, Piccaiilly, London, 
Henry Pester, Esq. to Georgina Macleod, daugh- 
ter of Lieutenant-General Sir John and Lady 
Emily Macleod. 

2x. At the house of the Marquis of Tweeddale, 
in London, John Cam Hobhouse, Esq. M.P. for 
Westminster, to the Lady Julia Hay, youngest sis- 
ter of the Marquis of Tweeddale. . 

29. At Elvingston, James Law, Esq. writer to 
the signet, to Mary, only daughter of the late John 
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Bennett, Esq. Fellow of the Royal College of Sur- 


geons of Edinburgh. 
29. Al i » Mr John Nairne, S.S.Ci, to 
Joanna, yousene daughter of the late Mr Alex. 
Edinbu: 


J 

30. At Lochgair House, William Penny, " 
advocate, to Janet Mackinnon, second daughter 
of the late Charles Campbell of Leenary, le 

31. At Grahamston, John R. Prentice, \. 
Edinburgh, to Maria Bryce, fifth daughter of the 
late John Glass, Esq. tt 

— At No. 3, Merchant Street, Mr Thomas. 
Henderson, writer, Linlithgow, to Hannah, se- 
cond daughter of Mr James Robertson, tobacco- 
nist, age, 

Lately, At Waleot Church, Captain J. =. Mut- 
tlebury, of the 97th regiment, to Mary, daughter. 
of the late Alex. Ramsay, Esq. of West Grange, 
near Edinburgh. 

—_ At London, Sir Astley Cooper, Bart. of 
Conduit Street, and Gadesbridge, Hertfordshire, 
to Catherine, daughter of the late John Jones, Esq. 
of Dery Ormond, Cardiganshire. 

— At Whitehouse Villa, the Rev. William An- 
derson of Dalry, to Miss Louisa Marston. - 

— At No. 23, Maitland Street, Mr Gines Hen-. 
derson, of the Customs, Leith, to Helen, daugh- 
ter of the late Mr Francis Buchan, North Berwick. 


DEATHS. 

Nov. 3, 1827. At Bombay, aged 24, of fever,, 
brought on by much exposure ae 
professional duty, Assistant Surgeon Wi! Burn, 
of the Hon. East India Company’s Service, son of 
Mr James Burn, Mint, Edinburgh. 

Jan. 3, 1828. At Belgaum, Madras, Lieutenant: 
James Gardiner Inglis, of the 41st Regiment. 

6. At Sibpore, near Calcutta, suddenly, when 
about to revisit his native country, Captain 
Ronald Macdonald, fourth son of Angus Macdo- 
nald, Esq. of Laig, island of Eigg. 

12. At Bolarum, near Hydrabad, William D. 
2 Lieutenant in the Madras Horse Ar- 
tillery. 

17. At Vingoolah, East Indies, Lieut.-Colonel 
Place, 41st iment. 

March 3. At Carabusa, shortly after bei 
— Governor of that Island, Colonel CG. 

rquhart, eldest son of the late David Urquhart, 
Esq. of Braelangwell. He was killed by the fall- 
ing of a shed in a gale of wind. 

April 9. On his passage home from the Mauri- 
tius, Lieut. Andrew Hathorn, 29th iment, 
youngest son of John Hathorn, late of Castle- 


wigge Esq. . p . 
5. At Mon Bay, Jamaica, Lieut. Robert 
— late of the 77th regiment of foot. 

ay 4 At Florence, aged 55, the Russian 
Prince Nicholas Demidow. The immense fortune 
of this nobleman has often furnished matter of 
curious speculation. He is said at one time him- 
self to have estimated his income at.a Louis d’or 
a-minute, or about £500,000 a-year. 

10. In Zetland, Mr James Piper, of Monsay, 
aged 81 years. 

16. At the Manse of Strachan, where he had 
been on a visit, Dr Garioch of Tarland. ' 

— At Charleston of Aberlour, Captain Allan 
Grant, Advie, in the 90th year of his age. 

17. On board his Majesty’s packet, the Duke 
of York, on her way home from Jamaica, his 
Excellency Sir — James Woodford, Bart. Go- 
vernor of Trinida 

18. At Paisley, in the 89th year of her age, Eli- 
zabeth Sim, relict of the Jate Mr Allan Clark. She 
lived to see 10 children (her own immediate off- 
spring,) 52 grand-children, and 31 great-grand- 
chiidren. 

— At Blyth, county of Northumberland, Mr 
William Guthrie, son of Mr Thomas Guthrie, 
Pleasance, Dunse, aged 27 years. 

20. At Lowhouse, near Berwick, Adam Mur- 
ray, Esq. of Mountpleasant, late surgeon in his 
Majesty’s 28th regiment. é 

— At Floriana, in the island of Malta, James 
— Macdonald Buchanan, younger of Drum- 
makill. 

21. George, son of Mr James Webster, writer 
in Cupar. 

26. At his house, No, 1, Windsor Street, Mr 
John Dickson, builder, ; 
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24. At Dresden, after a short illness, Charles, 
Marquis of Northampton. 

* — On board the City of Edinburgh steam-pack- 

et, off Scarborough, Captain Duncan Chisholm 
Mackenzie, Commander in the Royal Navy, se- 
cond son of the late Roderick Mackenzie, Esq. of 
Scotsburn, in the county of Ross. 

— At hi: house, Waterloo Road, London, Mr 
James Jones, for many years proprietor of the 
Royal Circus, London, formerly joint proprietor 
with Mr Parker of the Equestrian Establishment, 
Leith Walk, and founder of the Cobourg Theatre, 

27. At London, Lieut.-General the Hon. Ste- 
= Mahon, Lieut.-Colonel of his Majesty’s 7th 

ragoon Guards. 

28. At London, the Hon. Anne Seymour Da- 
mer, the only child of the Right Hon. Field Mar- 
shal Henry Seymour Conway. 

— At Edinburgh, Thomas Ferguson, Esq. wri- 
ter to the signet. 

— At his house, Castle Street, Dr Wm. Cullen, 
one of the physicians to the Royal Infirmary. 

29. At St Ann’s Yards, Mr James Playfair. 

— At Cumbernauld, the Rev. James Boucher, 
minister of the United Associate Congregation 


t '. 

30. At Portobello, Mrs Ferrier, wife of James 
Ferrier, Esq. John Street, Portobello. 

— At Quarryholes, John Greig, Esq. of Nevity. 

June 1. At Bridgeton, near Montrose, Mrs Orr 
of Bridgeton. 

— At his seat, Newbury, county of Kildare, 
Ralph Peter Dundas, Esq. only son of the late 
General Ralph Dundas, of Manor, North Britain. 

— At No. 4, George’s Place, Edinburgh, Mr 
David Barlet Stewart, formerly merchant in Leith. 

2. At Innerleithen, the Rev. Thomas Brown, 
D.D. minister of the first United Associate Con- 

tion, Dalkeith, in the 52d year of his age, 
and 30th year of his ministry. As an able and 
faithful minister, and as a man of strict integrity, 
genuine piety, active benevolence, and amiable 
manners, Dr Brown will be long affectionately re- 
membered in the circle in which he moved. The 
circumstances of his death were peculiarly fitted 
to teach the uncertainty of life, and the import- 
ance of habitual readiness to die. Returning from 
Biggar, where he had been assisting in the admi- 
nistration of the Lord’s Supper, he took Inner- 
leithen on his way, for the purpose of using the 
waters for a few days, as for some time he had 
been slightly ailing. On the Wednesday eveni 
he was seized with a vomiting of blood, an 
though for a day or two the symptoms were fa- 
vourable, he gradually became weaker aad weak- 
er, till he expired on the morning of Monday at 4 
o'clock. 

— At Ballimenach, Miss Margaret Campbell, 
daughter of the late Duncan Campbell, Esq. of 
Sonachan. 

3. At Edinburgh, Mrs Marion Aikman, relict 
of Alex. Henderson, - Randigate, Falkirk. 

— Nicol Somerville, Esq. of Silvermills. 

— At Musselburgh, Margaret, daughter of the 
late Mr Taylor, rector of the Grammar School. 

4. At Peebles, Margaret Semple, wife of the 
Rev. Thomas Adam, minister of the second Uni- 
ted Associate Congregation there. 

— At Ann Street, St Bernard’s, Jane, daughter 
of John Tulloch, ~. 

5. At Southend, Essex, Henrietta, ees 
and only surviving daughter of Major-General Sir 
George Leith, Bart. 

— At his father’s house, St John’s Place, Leith 
Links, Mr Alex. Dudgeon, jun. merchant, Leith. 

— At Edinburgh, Robert Grieves, Esq. Inspec- 
tor of Hospitals, and of Quarantine, at Malta. 

6. At the Observatory, Caltonhill, Mr Peter 
M ‘Arthur, aged 74. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Ross Gray, youngest 
daughter of the deceased Thomas Gray, late far- 
mer at Gorgie Muir. 

— At Calearry Castle, Allan Macaskill, Esq. of 
Morinish, in the 63d year of his age. 

7. In Hertford Street, Mayfair, London, Lord 
Henry Fitzroy. 

— At Edinburgh, Capt. And. Thomson, R. N. 
* — At Albany Street, Leith, Christian Finlayson, 
wife of Mr Stewart Sceales. 

10. At Perth, Mary, daughter of the late Rev. 
William Arnot, Kennoway, Fifeshire. 
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10. At Murraythwaite, Anne, eldest daughter 
of William Hagart, Esq. 

— At Caradale House, Walter Campbell, Esq. 
of Glen Caradale. 

— At Newbyth, Robt. Baird, Esq. of Newbyth. 

— At Edinburgh, Robert Pitcairn, sen. > 
late Principal Keeper of Registrations, and for up- 


wards of fifty years connected with other depart- 
ame of the College of Justice, in the 80th year 
of his age. 


— At Minto Street, Newington, Josiah Liying- 
ston, merchant in Edinburgh. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Elizabeth Bisset, relict 
of Mr William Ritchie, merchant. 

— At Paris, the Marquis of Lauriston, Marshal 
and Peer of France, Grand Yeneur, &c. He was 
surrounded at the time of his death by his rela- 
tions and friends, and by his old fellow soldiers 
the Dukes of Reggio and Ragusa. 

13. At Edinburgh, Mrs Nicolson M‘Kinnon, 
spouse of Mr John Haldan, solicitor. 

14. At Windsor, Henry Lord Mount Sandford, 
aged 21. He is succeeded in his title and estates 
by his uncle George, the present Lord Mount 
Sandford. 

— At Glasgow, Mr Thomas Duncan, printer. 

15. In Spring Garden Terrace, London, Wil- 
liam Hill, Esq. Under Secretary of the Treasury. 

— At her seat, Stoke, near Bristol, in her 82d 
year, her Grace the Duchess Dowager of Beaufort. 

— At Balbardie House, Mr George Marjori- 
banks, licentiate of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, third son of Alexander Marjoribanks, Esq. 
of Marjoribanks. 

— At Edinburgh, the Rev. John Brown, mi- 
nister of Channelkirk, in the 59th year of his 
age, and 25th of his ministry. 

— At the Bridge of Allan, Jessie Gordon, 
daughter of John Hay, Esq. shipowner, Leith. 

16. At London, Mrs James Walker, daughter 
of the late Rev. R. Cunningham, of Balgownie. 

18. At Balsusney Lodge, Fifeshire, Elizabeth, 
third daughter of Wm. Ferguson, ~ of Kilrie. 

19. At his father’s house, No. 10, High Street, 
Mr James Rutherford, surgeon, aged 21 years, 
only’ son of Mr John Rutherford, leather-mer- 
chant, Edinburgh. 

20. At Ratho, Mrs Catherine Russel, relict of 
John Gourlay, merchant in Falkirk. 

— At Leith, Mr Alex. Robertson, of the Leith 
and Hull Shipping Company’s Office, 

— At the village of Cambusburn, near Stir- 
ling, Mr William Jaffry. He was among the 
first individuals in that quarter who foresaw 
the immense benefits that would result from vac- 
cination, and having procured a supply of matter, 
he tried the experiment first on his own son. 
His first attempts being successful, he became 
anxious to diffuse the blessing, and having pro- 
cured an adequate supply of lymph, he frequent- 
ly walked eignt or ten miles, and vaccinated from 
eighty to a hundred children before his return. 
About twelve years ago, he asserted that he had 
inoculated above 13,000 children in all, not one 
of whom took the small pox. His benevolent 
exertions eventually attracted the attention of the 
vaccine establishment, who elected him an honor- 
py member, sent him a diploma, and voted him 
a handsome silver cup, as marks of their appro- 
bation of his exertions. 

22. At Nottingham Howse, in the county of 
Caithness, John Campbell Sutherland, Esq. of 
Forse, in the 75th year of his age. 

— At Balranald, Jane Caroline, eldest daugh- 
ter of James Thos. Macdonald, Esq. Balranald. 

23. At Atholl, Perthshire, Mrs Stewart, aged 
70, eldest daughter of the late Angus Macdonald, 
Esq. of Achtrichtan, and relict of the late Allan 
Stewart, Esq. representative of the ancient family 
of the Stewarts of Appin. 

— Atthe Manse of Dunbog, Mrs Keyden, wife 
of the Rev. James Keyden of Pituncarty. 

24, At Cholmondeley-house, Piccadilly, Lon- 
don, in her 34th year, Lady Charlotte Seymour, 
widow of the late Colonel Seymour of the 3d 
Guards, and daughter of the late Marquis Chol- 
mondeley. 

— At Stow, Mrs Helen Paterson, widow of Mr 
James Lee, aged 89. 

25. At Florence, Lieutenant John Sinclair, of 
the Royal Artillery, aged 23. 
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26, Jane, daughter of James Young, Esq. of 
Rotterdam, some time Provost of Aberdeen, in 
her 15th year. This amiable young lady, while 
on an afternoon visit to a friend who had bathin 
quarters a few miles south of Aberdeen, was, wit 
some of her companions, amusing herself among 
the rocks on the sea side, when, by her foot slip- 
ping, she was unfortunately precipitated into a 

of water, which had been deposited by the 

lowing tide. Some little time elapsed before as- 

sistance could be given, when the body was taken 
out lifeless. 

27. At Southerton Cottage, near Kirkaldy, Mrs 

intoul. 

28. At Calder Manse, the Rev. Alex. Grant, in 
the 85th year of his age. Mr Grant was 48 years 
minister of Calder. 

— Lady Banks, relict of the Right Hon. Sir 
Joseph Banks, Bart. 

— At Edinburgh, William, infant son of Ro- 
bert Dunlop, Esq. writer to the signet. 

30. At Blackness, John Rankine, studert of law 
in Edinburgh, son of John Rankine of Loanrig, 
bookseller, Falkirk. Having gone there on a vi- 
sit to his father’s family, he was unfortunately 
drowned while bathing in the river Forth. 

— At Padstow, Cornwall, aged 28, after a pro- 
tracted illness, Charlotte, daughter of the late 
Thomas Rowlings, Esq. of Saunders Hill, in the 
same country. 

— At Banff, Mrs James Duff, aged 81 years. 

— Zorayda, youngest daughter of the late 
Thomas Newton, Esq. of Clapham Common, 
Surrey, Warwick Square, London. 

July 1. At Rankeillour, General the Hon. 
Charles Hope of Craighall. : - 

— At Rothsay, Isle of Bute, Miss Caroline En- 
gelhart. : : 

2. At Minto Street, Newington, aged 15, Jessie, 
youngest daughter of Alexander Lawric, Esq. de- 
puty-inspector of army hospitals. 

— At Paris, Captain Thomas Hay, on half-pay 
of the 43d Regiment of Light Infantry. 

3. At Twickenham, Eleanora Countess of Ux- 
bridge. Her Ladyship was the second daughter of 
Colonel and Lady Charlotte Campbell, and niece 
to the Duke of Argyll. 

4. At Camberwell Grove, Anne, the youngest 
child of William Scott, Esq. of the Stock Ex- 
change, London. 

— At London, Lieut.-Gen. John Richardson. 

5. At Wellington Street, North Leith, Captain 
Alfred Thomson, Royal Artillery. 

— At No. 8, Scotland Street, Mary, youngest 
daughter of the late William Callender, Esq. 

6. At Bognor, in Sussex, Lieut.-General John 
Macintyre, late of the Hon. East India Company’s 
Service. 

7. At Currie, Mr John Thomson, many years 
parochial schoolmaster there. 

— At Cromarty House, Colonel Colin D. 
Graham, K.W.O. Lieut.-Governor of St Maws. 

— At Glenkin, Argyllshire, David Harkness, 
Esq. of Clarhaig. 

— At St John’s, New Brunswick, North Ame- 
rica, Mrs Hannah K. Burn, wife of Mr Macintosh, 
general merchant, Frederickton, and eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr James Burn, Mint, Edinburgh. 

— At Toftscombs, near Biggar, James Glad- 
stone, Esq. 

8. At Biggar, Mrs Margaret Carmichael, relict 
of Dr Brydon, minister of Dalton. 

— At Edinburgh, John Young, Esq. W. S. 

9. At London, Charlotte, Countess Dowager of 
Suffolk and Berkshire, in her 75th year. 

— At London, Duncan Forbes Duff, younger 
of Muirtoun. 

10. At Edenbank, Canaan, aged 74, Miss Eli- 
zabeth Drummond, daughter of the late Mr 
Ralph Drummond, minister of Cranshaws, Ber- 
wickshire. 

— At Joppa, near Portobello, Mrs Lillias Cross, 
relict of A. Carmichael, . writer, Edinburgh. 

— At Portobello, James Tait, Esq. royal navy. 

13. At No. 11, Queen street, the infant son of 
Mr M. Fletcher, advocate. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr G. B. Morton, late ac- 
countant of excise. 

— At Arbuthnot House, the Hon. Isabella Ar- 
buthnot, daughter of the Viscount of Arbuth- 
not. 
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14. At his father’s house, Perth, Thos. Gtaltam 


Sidey, Esq. aged 27 years. 
- t Newmar the Right Hon. C. Wynd- 
ham, brother to the Earl of ont. 

15. At a - + — - D. H. M‘Ewan, 
minister of the Second Presbyterian Congregation 
of — Lecturer on Elocution in the Institu- 
tion, &c, 

— At No. 1 Great Stuart Street,: West, Edin. 
burgh, Mrs John Muir, jun. 

16. At Gills Cottage, near Coleraine, aged 55, 
Mrs Christian Boswell, widow of Mr Alexander 
Walker, S.S.C. Edinburgh. 

17. In Saville Row, London, Sir Patrick Mac- 
Gregor, Bart. Sergeant Surgeon to the King, Vice- 
resident of the Royal College of Surgeons, &e. 

19. At his apartments. Royal Infirmary, Edin- 
burgh, Mr William Caddell Macdonald, surgeon, 
and for upwards of twenty years apothecary to 
that institution. 

a. At Paris House, Perthshire, Miss Hay of 
aris. 

— At Derwent Lodge, Keswick, Sir Frederick 
Trise Morshead, of Tranent Park, Cornwall, and 
Derwent Lodge, Cumberland. 

21. At the Palace at Lambeth, his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. His Grace, who was 
in his seventy-sixth year, been indisposed for 
some time past, but only been confined to the 
house for the last ten days. Immediately after 
the decease of his Grace, his son, the Speaker of 
the House of Commons, was sent for, and arrived 
very shortly. His Grace, besides being Primate 
of all England, and Metropolitan, was a Lord of 
Trade and Plantations, and official Trustee of the 
British Museum, a Governor of the Charter House, 
and Visitor of All Souls and Merton Colleges, Ox- 
ford. He was cousin to the Duke of Rutland and 
brother to Lord Manners. 

22. At his house in London, at the advanced 
age of 88, Lord Viscount Melburne. He is suc- 
ceeded in his title and estates by his eldest son the 
Right Hon. William Lamb, late Secretary for Ire- 
land, 

— At No. 8, Pitt Street, Mrs Margaret Morri- 
son, aged 80 years. 

— At Brompton, near London, Colonel David- 
son, late of the 15th regiment of foot. 

24. At his house in Heriot Row, Lieutenant- 
Cojonel George Hutchison, late of the Hon. East 
India ge Service. 

— At Clifton, Grace, third daughter of the 
Very Reverend Dr Jack, Principal of the Univer. 
sity and King’s College of Aberdeen. 

25. At Greenock, Mr W. Begg, late surgeon in 
Edinburgh. 

28. At Peebles, Mrs Margaret Bookless, wife of 
Mr James Spalding, nurseryman there. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Janet Wood, daughter 
of the late Thomas Wood, Esq. surgeon, in- 
burgh. 

29. James Cuff, of Deal Castle, an | P. 

30. Mr Alexander Colston, painter, Edinburgh. 

Aug. 1. At her house, Doune Terrace, Miss 
Magdalene Erskine, the youngest daughter of the 
late John Erskine, . of Dun. 

28. At her house, rge Square, Miss Chris- 
tian Scott, daughter of the deceased Hugh Scott, 
Esq. of Gala, in her 93d year. 

Lately. At Paris, of aneurism of the heart, the 
Duke de San Carlos, Ambassador from Spain to 
France. 

— At Rownhams, Hants, the Hon. Mrs Colt, 
widow of Oliver Colt, Esq. of Auldhame, in the 
97th year of her age. 

— At Glasgow, the Rev. John Campbell, minis- 
ter of the United Secession Church in Nicholson 
Street, Laurieston, of Glasgow. 

— At his seat, Kirtlington Park, Oxfordshire, 
Sir Henry Watkin Dashwood, Bart. in his 83d 
year. Sir Henry sat in eight successive Parlia- 
ments, as one of the representatives for the bo- 
rough of New Woodstock, but retired on account 
of his advanced age, at the general election in 
1820. 

Lately. Near Torgau, of an apoplectic fit, the 
Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar. He was born Sep- 
tember 3, 1757, and cominenced his reign Sep- 
tember 3, 1775. 

— At Windsor, of apoplexy, Lieut.-Generad 
George Lewis, of the Royal Artillery. 

& 
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Lately. At Laem. Mrs Colonel Colquhit, 
widow of Colonel Co es an eat 
sister of Mr Wallace of Kelly. 

— In Park Street, London, in her 87th year, 
the Hon. Anne Robertson, sister of the late Lord 
es Ke th Street, London, Margaret, 
— In Weymou' > 
wife of James Walker, Esq. collector of Customs 

at Berbice, f of Edinburgh. 


— At Bath, in the 9ist year of her age, Mrs 


Deaths. 





[Sept. 


Ricketts, widow of William Ricketts, Esq. mother 
of the Viscount St Vincent and Countess of North- 
es! 


k. 
Lately. At Oldham Common, Birton, aged 108, 
Samuel Haynes. He has left a widow two years 
older than himself; also four daughters, all wi- 
dows, and 22 grand-children, 29 great-grand-chil- 
dren, and two great-great-grand-children. 

— At 12 Dundas Street, George Macgachen, 
Esq. advocate. 


PROFESSOR DUGALD STEWART. 


June 10. At No. 5, Ainslie Place, where he had 
been residing for some time past, Dugald Stew- 
art, Esq. formerly Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the College of Edinburgh. In announcing the 
death of so illustrioys an individual, though it 
may seem to be some alleviation that he has filled 
up the term of human existence, yet when we con- 

ider his character, moral as well as intellectual, 
his private worth, his amiable qualities, his splen- 
did talents, the mind is overborne by the sudden 
impression of :o great a calamity, and yields to 
emotions which could have no place under the 
ordinary di ions of humanity. For a period 
of more than 30 or 40 years the name of Mr Stew- 
art has adorned the literature of his country ; and 
it is pleasing to remark, as a striking evidence of 
the influence of private worth, to what a high de- 
prt of distinction he attained in society, though 
lived-in aeademical retirement, without official 
influence or ity of any sort. Itis well known 
that he dev his life to the prosecution of that 
science of which Dr Reid was the founder, but 
which was little known or attended to, until its 
great doctrines were expounded by Mr stewart in 
that strain of copious and flowing eloquence for 
which he was distinguished, and which, by divest- 
ing it of ouny Ginn abstruse and repulsive, ren- 
ened popes - recommended it to the atten- 
tion of ordinary readers. But greatly as he dis- 
ished himself in his works, he was even more 

tt as a public teacher. He was fluent, ani- 
ied, and wt denise 3 = his =~ ~ 4 _— was 
and dignity. In some o nest pas- 

sages he kindled into all the fervour of extempo- 
raneous eloquence, and we believe, indeed, that 


these were Seqeeniy the unpremeditated effu- 
sions of his mind. His success corresponded to his 
merits. He commanded in an uncommon degree 
the interest and attention of his numerous class ; 
and no teacher, we believe, ever before completely 
succeeded in awakening in the minds of his ardent 
pupils, that deep and prudent love of science, 
which in many cases, was never afterwards effaced. 
Mr Stewart’s life was devoted to literature and sci- 
ence. He had acquired the most extensive infor- 
mation, as profound as it was exact, and he was, 
like many, or we may rather say like all, great 
philosophers, distinguished by the faculty of me- 
mory to a surprising degree, by which we do not, 
of course, mean that sort of mechanical memory 
frequently to be seen in weak minds, which re- 
membets eve Sree ee what is 
trifling 2s well as what is important, but that 
higher faculty, which is connected with, and de- 
pends on a strong and comprehensive judgment, 
which, looking abroad from its elevation on the 
various field of knowledge, sees the exact ‘ition 
and relatipn of every fact, to the great whole of 
which it forms a part; and exactly estimating its 
importance, retains all that is worth retaining, and 
throws away what is useless. For this great qua- 
lity of a philosophical mind, Mr Stewart was re- 
markable; and he dispensed his stores of know- 
ledge either for instruction or amusement, as suit- 
ed the occasion, in the most agreeable manner. 
He was of a most companionable disposition, and 
was endeared to the social circle of his friends as 
much by his mild and beneficent character, which 
was entirely free from every taint of jealousy or 
envy, as he was admired for his talents. 


DR ANDREW DUNCAN. 


July 5. At Edinburgh, Dr Andrew Duncan, 
senior, aged 83, Professor of Theory of Medicine 
in the University of Edinburgh, and first Physi- 
cian to his Majesty for Scotland. 

Dr Duncan was a native of this city, and an 
alumnus of the University of St Andrews, where 
he was a contem of several eminent persons, 

afterwards made a distinguished figure in so- 
ciety, and whose friendship formed one of the 
chief pleasures of his life. Both there and in the 
course of his subsequent medical studies in Edin- 
» he displayed a degree of 
which afforded a promise of future eminence, 
and he joined to an ardour in his essional 
pursuits a sincere love of classi literature, 
which he retained unimpaired to the latest period 


of his life. 
ry, Professor of 


i 


On the death of Dr John G 
the Theory of Medicine, in 1775, a gentleman ha- 
ving been appointed to succeed him, who was ab- 
sent from the country, Dr Duncan was chosen 
pply the , and he accord- 


end of the summer session 1776, when Dr James 
Gregory having been finally appointed to the ehair 
formerly held by his father, Dr Duncan’s connex- 
ion with the University was for the time sus- 


‘After his temporary connexion with the Uni- 
versity, Dr Dunean continued for 14 years to de- 
liver private courses of lectures on the theory and 


practice of medicine, with increasing reputation 
and success ; and in 1790, on the accession of Dr 
James Gregory to the chair of the Practice, he was 
appointed joint Professor of the Theory or Insti- 
tutions of Medicine, along with Dr Cullen, who 
had resigned the Practice. 

In 1807, he brought forward a scheme for the 
erection and endowment of an hospital for luna- 
tics in Edinburgh. After many delays, an esta- 
blishment was commenced at ge oe under 
the sanction of a Royal Charter, which, although 
not perhaps equal to some others instituted un 
more favourable circumstances, is at least infi- 
nitely superior to any institution of the kind pre- 
—— existing in Edinburgh or its neighbour- 


In 1809, Dr Duncan projected, and by his inde- 
fatigable exertions, soon succeeded in establishing 
the Horticultural Society of Edinburgh. 

To his latest days he retained all the desire of 
promoting every useful object, together with an 
energy and a firmness of purpose not exceeded by 
that of many in the meridian of life. There is 
hardly an institution projected for the benefit of 
our city and country to which his name will not 
be found as a contributor. It is not our object 
here to speak of him in the private relations of 
life; but in regard to these it is sufficient to say, 
that those who the best opportunities of know- 
ing and observing his conduct, will entertain the 
highest opinion of his character, and the most ex- 
alted respect for his memory. 
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